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We  have  given  our  general  views  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  literary  character,  as  well  as  of 
some  of  his  principal  productions,  so  fully 
on  former  occasions  that,  on  the  present,  we 
shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  special 
contents  of  the  volumes  before  us.  This  is 
a  task  which  we  wish  we  could  have  spared 
ourselves ;  for  we  have  but  little  to  com¬ 
mend  either  in  the  substance  or  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  publication — which  has 
not  merely  disappointed  the  general  reader, 
but  must,  we  believe,  have  given  pain  to 
every  one  who  has  any  regard  for  the  me¬ 
mory  of  poor  Moore. 

The  bwk  presents  us  with,  first,  an  au¬ 
tobiographical  sketch  of  Moore’s  earlier  life, 
of  which  a  good  deal  seems  to  us  very 
apocryphal,  and  what  is  of  any  value  has 
been  already  before  the  public  in  the  pre¬ 
faces  to  the  collected  edition  of  bis  works ; 
secondly,  a  number  of  letters,  already  above 


400,  chiefly  to  his  mother,  and  Mr.  Power 
the  publisher  of  bis  “  Melodies  thirdly — 
but  much  the  larger  and  more  important 
section,  occupying  half  the  second  and  the 
whole  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes — a 
Diary — beginning  in  August,  1818 — and 
thenceforward  most  assiduously  and  minute¬ 
ly  kept — of  not  merely  the  incidents  of  his 
literary  and  domestic  life,  but  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  extensive  and  variegated 
society  in  which  he  moved. 

These  materials  he  bequeathed  under  the 
following  clause  of  his  will  (dated  1828)  : — 

^  (  also  confide  to  my  valued  friend  Lord  John 
Russell  (having  obtained  his  kind  promise  to 
undertake  this  service  for  me)  the  task  of  look¬ 
ing  over  whatever  papers,  letters,  or  journals  I 
may  leave  behind  me,  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  from  them  some  kind  of  publication,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  shape  of  memoirs  or  otherwise,  which 
may  afford  the  means  of  making  some  provision 
for  my  wife  and  family.” — Preface,  p.  i. 

On  this  Lord  John  observes  “that  the 
regder  will  nut  wonder  that  he  has  thought 
it  right  to  comply  with  the  request  of  bis 
deceased  friend.’  To  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion  we  cheerfully  assent,  but  the  manner 
in  which  the  task  has  been  executed  is  a 
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very  different  question.  Every  one  recol¬ 
lects  his  friend  Sydney  Smith’s  description 
of  his  Lordship’s  readiness  to  undertake  any 
thinp  and  every  thing — to  build  St.  Paul’s — 
cut  for  the  stone — or  command  the  Channel 
fleet.”  We  cannot  guess  what  he  might 
have  been  as  an  architect,  an  anatomist,  or 
an  admiral,  but  he  is  assuredly  a  very  tn- 
different  editor. 

His  position,  indeed,  is  altogether  a  strange 
one.  \Ve  see  him  in  the  political  world  exe¬ 
cuting  the  most  important  duties  without  an 
office,  and  in  his  literary  capacity  accepting 
a  very  important  office,  without  performing 
its  most  ordinary  duties.  He  is  also,  we  find, 
simultaneously  editing  the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  Fox.  Yet  it  evidently  never  once  occurs 
to  him,  that  one  who  has  so  many  irons  in 
the  fire  runs  a  risk  of  burning  his  fingers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  volumes  are — what 
is  called — edited  in  the  most  slovenly  and 
perfunctory  style.  For  instance: — 

At  the  close  of  the  letters  we  find  one  of 
the  few,  and  generally  very  idle  notes  that 
he  condescends  to  give  us  : — 

“  %*  These  letters  are,  many  of  them — most 
of  them,  I  may  say — without  a  full  date,  and  I 
fear  several  have  been  wrongly  placed. — J.R." 
— i.  141. 

“  Fear  !"  any  one  who  had  read  the  Let¬ 
ters  must  have  been  ture  of  it;  and  why  is 
it  so  ?  What  is  the  use  of  an  editor  but  to 
look  after  such  things  ?  and,  in  this  case,  we 
really  believe  that  it  might  have  been  done 
by  an  hour’s  attentive  perusal  and  compari¬ 
son  with  the  other  contents  of  the  volumes. 
But  the  materials  are  not  only  negligently 
misplaced — but,  if  Lord  John  had,  as  he  in¬ 
timates,  a  power  of  selection,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  very  ill  chosen.  We  by  no  means 
quarrel  with  his  having  given  us  much  that 
may  appear  trifling — it  was  incident  to  the 
nature  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken — but 
we  smile  at  the  pompous  solemnity  with 
which  he  endeavors  to  excuse  such  an  un¬ 
sifted  accumulation  of  littleness  and  nothings 
as  we  have  now  before  us. 

“  Mr.  Moore,”  his  Lordship  says,  “  was  one  of 
those  men  lehnse  genius  was  so  remarkable  that 
the  world  ought  to  be  acquainted  with*  the  daily 
current  of  his  life  and  the  lesser  traits  of  his 
character.” — p.  vi. 

To  this  we  may  make  the  old  reply,  Je  nien 
stois  pas  la  nicessiU.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  live¬ 
ly  and  a  popular  writer,  and  a  most  agreea¬ 
ble  companion,  and  well  entitled  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  biography,  but  we  never  imagined  that 


the  recesses  of  his  private  life  were  to  afford 
anything  so  emphatically  important  to  man¬ 
kind. 

Admitting,  however,  as  we  are  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  do,  the  amusement  and  even  the  in¬ 
struction  to  be  derived  from  a  Dutch  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  smaller  details  of  social  life,  it  is 
essential  even  to  that  petty  pleasure  to  know 
something  about  the  company  into  which 
we  are  thus  introduced.  Of  the  many  hun¬ 
dred  persons  who  are  more  or  less  promi¬ 
nent  actors  in  the  long  m</'>-drame  of  Moore’s 
life,  there  are  not  above  a  couple  of  dozen 
that  would  not  require  a  nomenclator,  while 
the  editor  has  not  thought  fit  to  fix  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  any  one,  and  leaves  us  a  mere  mob  of 
undistinguishable  names.  There  are,  or  seem 
to  be,  five  or  six  different  tribes  of  Moores, 
three  or  four  septs  of  Nugents,  four 
or  five  clans  of  Douglasses,  Smiths  in  their 
usual  abundance,  and  long  strings  of  “  Brown 
— Jones — Robinson,”  and  the  like,  but  not  a 
hint  from  the  writer  or  the  editor  which  of 
the  Browns,  Joneses,  or  Robinsons  is  the 
party  concerned.  Lord  John,  we  admit, 
may  say  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
we  should  probably  think  any  explanation 
that  could  be  given  very  barren  and  unprofit¬ 
able.  Just  so:  but  what  is  that  excuse  but 
a  proof  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is 
itself  unprofitable  and  barren ;  for  what  in¬ 
terest  can  there  be  about  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  people  whose  personal  identity  is 
not  even  worth  realizing  ? 

There  is  one  instance  of  this  neglect  or 
reserve  so  remarkable  and  so  unaccountable 
that  it  seems  to  throw  something  ‘of  suspi- 
cion  where  we  are  sure  Lord  John  could 
have  had  none — we  mean  the  announcement 
of  Moore’s  marriage.  We  need  not  say  in 
what  a  variety  of  ways  such  an  event  influ¬ 
ences  any  man’s  subsequent  life.  In  Moore’s 
case  it  seems  to  have  been  singularly  impru¬ 
dent,  and  if  not  clandestine,  at  least  very 
mysterious,  and  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  embarrassment,  and  in  spite  of  bis 
Joyous  and  sanguine  temper,  of  constant 
anxiety.  Almost  every  page  of  the  Diary, 
and  many  pages  twice  or  thrice  over,  testify 
how  vividly,  how  ostentatiously  he  produces 
and  reproduces  the  happy  consequences  of 
this  alliance ;  but  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  closer  will  see  that  be 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  constant  fidget  about 
the  various  shades  of  coolness  or  counte- 
ni  nee  with  which  his  choice  was  received, 
and  that  his  feelings  towards  individuals 
were  evidently  sweetened  or  soured  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  special  influence ;  and  yet  ail  that 
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either  he  or  his  editor  tells  us  on  this  affair 
which  predominates  orer  every  hour  of  his 
after  life  is  this — 

— At  page  252  of  the  first  volume,  under 
date  "May,  1811,”  he  writes  to  his  mother 
that  he  is  to  meet  at  breakfast  at  Lady  Don* 
egal’s*  and  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Rogers’s, 

“  A  person  whom  you  little  dream  of,  but  whom 
1  shall  introduce  to  your  notice  next  week.” 

To  which  the  editor  appends  this  note : — 

“  Mr.  Moore  was  married  to  Miss  Dyke  on 
Mareh  22,  1811,  at  St.  Martin’s  Church  in  Lon¬ 
don.” 

Surely  after  Lord  John’s  dissertation  on 
the  necessity  of  the  world’s  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  minute  details  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  life,  it  is  very  strange  to  find  him 
thus  slurring  over  the  chief  personage  and 
topic  of  all.  We  throw  into  a  foot  note  a 
few  words  on  this  subject  (chiefly  collected 
from  the  Diary)  which  seem  necessary  to 
supply  the  editor’s  injudicious  omission,  and 
to  explain  Moore’s  real  position.  We  do  so 
the  more  willingly,  lest  our  silence,  added  to 
that  of  Lord  John,  should  lead  to  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  anything  should  be  truly  said  derog¬ 
atory  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  merits 
of  •'  this  excellent  person,”  as  she  is,  no 
doubt  justly,  described  by  Lord  John,  and 
by  every  one  else  that  we  have  ever  heard 
speak  of  her.! 


*  Barbara,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. Godfrey, 
became  in  1790,  the  third  wife  of  the  6rst  Marquis 

Ken  Earl]  of  Donegal.  He  died  in  1799.  latdy 
negal  and  her  sisters  Mary  and  Philippa  seem  to 
have  lived  together ;  hence  Moore  always  speaks  of 
them  as  the  Dontgatt.  They  were  amon^  the 
earliest,  kindest,  and  most  sensible  of  Moore’s 
friends ;  and  a  few  of  Miss  Mary  Godfrey's  letters 
to  him,  full  of  lively  talk  and  excellent  advice,  are 
certainly  the  best  things  in  the  volnmea.  It  is  not 
stated,  and  we  very  much  doubt,  that  Lady  Done¬ 
gal  knew  anything  of  Miss  Dyke  bf/ore  the  mar¬ 
riage,  but  she  immediately,  as  Moore  phrases  it, 
took  her  by  the  hand.”  Lady  Donegal  died  in 
1829.  Of  Mi*  Godfrey  we  regret  that  we  know 
nothing  bnt  her  half-dozen  agreeable  letters. 

f  Mr.  Dyke  was,  we  are  informed,  a  subaltern 
actor  on  the  Irish  stage;  he  also  gave  lessons  in 
dancing  and  showed  some  artistic  talents  in  scene 
painting.  He  had  three  daughters ;  the  eldest 
married  a  Mr.  Duf^  also,  we  have  been  informed, 
on  the  stage,  and  the  youngest  Mr.  Murray,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre  [ii.208] ;  the  second,  ^izabeth, 
born  in  1793,  was  the  wife  of  Moore.  They  were 
all  on  the  stage,  [i.  304],  when  young  as  dance^ 
and  afterwards  as  actresses;  in  Mth  these  capacities 
they  were  engaged  to  fill  the  female  parts  in  the 
Amateur  Theatriealt  of  Kilkenny  in  the  years  1809 
and  1810,  when  Moore,  then  one  of  the  performers 


But  besides  these  obvious  defects  of  Lord 
John’s  editorial  system,  some  questions  of 
more  serious  importance  present  themselves. 
He  considers  it,  he  says  ”  clear,”  that 

“by  assigning  to  me  the  task  of  ‘  looking  over 
whatever  papers,  letters,  or  journals’  he  might 
leave  behimi  him,  *  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
from  them  some  kind  of  publication,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  memoirs  or  otherwise,’  he  meant  to 
leave  mttch  to  my  discretion.” — i.  ix. 

It  is  clear  Lord  John  could  not  rationally 
have  accepted  the  duty  without  some  degree 
of  control — not,  however,  and  arbitrary,  but 
a  responsible  control. 

When  a  man  of  strong  party  feelings  like 
Lord  John  Russell  has  an  unlimited  power 
over  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  papers,  written 
on  the  spur  of  every  transient  feeling  by  a 
parlizan  of  hh  own,  and  teeming  with  all  the 
political  partialities  and  personal  antipathies 
of  their  commfjn  habits  and  opinions,  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  tell  us  ditiinetty  at  the  outset, 
whether  he  makes  a  eelection  or  whether  he 
prints  tn  extenso  the  whole  work  as  he  finds 
it ;  and  in  the  former  case  he  should  indicate 
by  blanks  or  asterisks  where  any  suppression 
occurs.  We  observe  that  Lord  John  in  a  few 
places  does  introduce,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  blanks  and  asterisks.  This  would 
imply  that  he  has  made  no  other  suppressions 
— and,  if  so,  the  Diary  must  have  been,  on 
the  whole  singularly  inoffensive,  and  a  dozen 
similar  suppressions  would  have  removed  the 
chief  blots  of  this  kind  that  we  have  heard 
complained  of ;  but  here  a  recent  circum¬ 
stance  suggests  some  rather  puzzling  consid¬ 
erations.  There  occurs  in  the  Diary  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage : — 

“June  16,  1825. — Breakfasted  at  Rogers’s: 
Sidney  Smith  and  his  family,  Luttrell,  Lora  John 


[and  it  is  said  a  very  good  one],  became  acquainted 
with  them,  and  enamoured  of  Mi*  E.  Dyke.  The 
courtship  commenced  at  Kilkenny  [iv.  103],  was 
continued  in  l>ublin  [i5.  126],  but,  it  seems,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  kis  family,  as  his  mother,  we 
see,  did  not  bear  of  the  match  for  two  months  after 
it  had  taken  place,  and  then  as  being  with  “  one  she 
little  dreamt  of.”  It  appears  that  these  young 
persons  were  always  under  the  care  of  their  mo¬ 
ther,  and  their  personal  characters  were  irreproach¬ 
able.  The  Kilkenny  play-billa  supply  a  fact  that 
should  be  noticed.  Tne  season  was  about  the  Oc¬ 
tober  of  each  year.  In  1 809,  Mi*  E.  Dyke  appears 
constantly,  and  she  and  Moore  played  repeatedly 
Lady  Oodiva  and  Peeping  Tom  together.  In  1810, 
her  name  is  not  found  in  the  biUs,  and  her  sisters 
took  her  usual  parts.  We  conclude  that  Moore  had 
then  made  up  his  mind  to  the  match,  and  his  deli¬ 
cacy  had  induced  the  lady  to  quit  the  stage. 
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[Russell],  Sharpe,  &,c., — highly  amusing.  Talked 
of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  : — after  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
to  the  gaining  of  which  he  was  instrumental. 
Ix)rd  Castlereagh,  in  sending  over  to  Lord  Stewart 
the  public  document,  containing  the  order  for 
thanks  to  Wilson,  amoner  others,  on  the  occasion, 
accompanied  it  with  a  private  one,  desiring  Lord 
Stewart  [now  Marquis  of  Londonderry]  to  avoid 
the  thanks  to  Wilson  as  much  as  he  could,  in  order 
not  to  give  a  triumph  to  his  party.  Lord  Stewart, 
by  mistake,  showed  this  letter  instead  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  one,  to  Wilson,  who  has  had  the  forbearance 
never  to  turn  it  against  the  Government  since.” — 
iv.  291. 

This  very  naturally  produced  a  letter  from 
Lord  Londonderry  to  Lord  John,  denying 
the  whole  statement,  and  strongly  reproaching 
him  with  not  having  consulted  any  of  the  legi¬ 
timate  and  accessible  sources  of  information 
which  were  within  both  his  private  and  o05- 
cial  reach,  and  which  would  have  shown  that 
the  story  was  a  scandalous  falsehood.  Lord 
John’s  answer  was  prompt  and  gentleman¬ 
like  : — 

“  Chesham  Place,  May  21,  1853. 

“  Mt  Lord— 1  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 

Cassage  to  which  your  Lordship  alludes  should 
ave  been  published  by  me. 

“  My  first  impulse  on  reading  it  was  to  strike 
it  out,  both  as  extremely  improbable  in  itself  and 
as  injurious  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Lon¬ 
donderry.  [!.]  In  the  hurry  with  which  the  publi¬ 
cation  was  conducted,  for  a  peculiar  purpose,  the 
passage  was  afterwards  overlooked.  1  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  expunge  it  from  a  new  edition  which  is  now 
preparing.  The  anecdote  itself  1  had  entirely 
forgotten ;  nor  do  I  know  who  mentioned  it,  in 
the  year  1825,  at  Mr.  Rogers’s  breakfast-table. 

“  It  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  bold  and 
open  character  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry. 

“Your  Lordship’s  denial  that  there  was  any 
foundation  for.it  is  enough  to  prove  its  falsehood, 
nor  do  I  require  for  that  purpose  the  additional 
testimony  of  Mr.  Bidwell.  The  story  must  be 
placed  among  those  calumnies  which  float  in  the 
idle  gossip  of  the  day,  and  I  must  repeat  to  your 
Lordship  my  regret  that  I  should  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  reviving  it. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ate., 

“  J.  Russell. 

“The  Marquis  of  Londonderry.” 

This  candid  and  graceful  explanation  is,  of 
coarse,  quite  satisfactory  as  to  the  facts  of 
the  Castlereagh  and  Wilson  case,  but  it  is 
rather  the  reverse  on  the  point  which  we  are 
discussing,  and  which  is  of  more  extensive 
consequence.  In  the  first  place,  the  propos¬ 
ed  tuppressim  in  a  second  edition  could  go 
but  a  short  wa^  in  remedying  the  specific 
mischief — since,  as  we  presume,  the  sale  of 
the  tditio  prineepa  has  been  extensive  ; — ^but 


besides,  we  think  that  other  parties  calumni¬ 
ated  in  Moore’s  Diary  have  an  interest  in 
having  this  flagrant  proof  of  its  inaccuracy 
kept  on  record.  Lord  John’s  reparation  to 
Lord  Londonderry  should  be,  not  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  passage,  but  the  addition  of 
a  note  to  correct  it.  But  we  must  further, 
and  with  a  more  general  view,  observe  that 
Lord  John’s  statement  that,  when  he  first 
read  it,  “  kia  impulse  was  to  strike  it  out" — 
though  it  was  “  afterwards  overlooked” — 
admits  that  he  exercised  the  power  of  ex¬ 
punging  passages  which  he  thought  “  injuri¬ 
ous”  or  even  “  improbable” — a  vast  power 
in  partizan  bands,  and  which  substitutes 
Lord  John  Russell’s  private  judgment  for 
Mr.  Moore’s  evidence.  It  further  associates 
Lord  John  in  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
“injurious”  or  "improbable  gossip”  which 
these  volumes  actually  contain — it  proves 
the  culpable  heedlessness  with  which  he 
deals  with  his  own  editorial  duties  and  with 
other  folks’  feelings — and  it  confesses  that 
the  Diary  issued  to  the  world  under  his 
auspices  was  in  fact  a  receptacle  for  “calum¬ 
nies  which  floated  in  the  idle  gossip  of  the 
day.”  These  are  serious  admissions,  nor  is 
their  importance  in  any  degree  diminished 
by  his  attempting  to  lay  a  share  of  the  blame 
on  the  “  hurry  with  which,  for  a  particular 
purpose,”  the  publication  was  conducted. 
He  might  have  been  in  some  “  hurry”  to 
conclude  the  bargain  with  the  bookseller; 
— thqye  might  even  be  some  hurry  in  ar¬ 
ranging  and  getting  out  the  first  livraison  of 
the  work;  but  this  is  in  the  second  batch — 
which  was  a  long  time  delayed — and  would 
have  equally,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  answered 
its  “  peculiar  purpose”  if  it  had  been  delayed 
till  the  whole  was  completed.  We  are, 
however,  glad  that  things  have  turned  out  as 
they  have.  We  are  glad  that  Lord  John 
bad  not  time  to  expunge  the  passage,  for  it 
now  helps  to  characterize  the  Diary,  and  it 
might  be  produced  by  and  by,  when  Lord 
Londonderry  would  not  be  alive  to  contra¬ 
dict  it,  and  the  memories  of  his  brother  and 
himself  would  have  remained  stigmatised  to 
posterity  for  a  most  base  fraud. 

But,  though  we  think  that  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell’s  editorial  proceedings  are  very  question¬ 
able,  we  must  on  the  other  hand  admit — 
supposing  that  there  have  been  no  serious 
deviations  from  the  original  materials — that 
a  more  diligent  editor  could  not  have  reme¬ 
died  in  any  essential  degree  the  innate  de¬ 
fects  of  the  book.  So  voluminous  a  poly¬ 
glot  of  gossip — such  a  gigantic  distention 
of  nothings  and  next  to  nothings — cannot, 
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we  believe,  be  paralleled,  even  in  its  present 
stale  ;  and  what  may  it  not  grow  to  ?  The 
present  work  occupies  but  seven  years — 
1818-1825 — of  Moore’s  life — so  that  Jive  or 
six  and  twenty  remain.  Not  that  it  is  all 
mere  gossip,  nor  all  trivial ;  nor  unamusing 
— nor  even  altogether  uninstructive.  Its 
most  substantial  value  is,  undoubtedly,  that 
it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  corrective 
light,  both  on  Moore’s  genius  and  the  char¬ 
acter  and  tendency  of  his  most  popular 
works;  and  the  “world,"  we  admit,  may  be 
in  some  degree  the  better  for  it — as  Rous¬ 
seau’s  Confessions  tended  to  correct  the 
mischief  of  the  Ileloise  and  the  Emile.  It 
also  affords  some  glimpses  (though  less  than 
might  be  expected)  of  the  state  of  society 
and  manners.  It  sketches  or  rather  touches 
— slightly  indeed,  and  seldom  impartially — 
many  public  characters;  and  skims  over  as 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  day  as  had 
any  relation  to  Moore’s  own  productions. 
But  these  more  interesting  topics  are  so 
loosely  and  incidentally  handled,  so  com¬ 
paratively  scant  in  quantity,  and  so  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  inferior  matter,  that  we  do 
the  Diary  no  injustice  in  calling  it  like 
Gratiano’s  talk — "  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing, 
two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of 
chaff — or  to  use  Moore’s  own  words,  which 
are  really  prophetic  of  this  work  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree — 

“  With  crumbs  of  gossip  caught  from  dining 
wits. 

And  half-heard  jokes  bequecuhed  like  half-chewed 
bits, 

With  each  ingredient  served  up  ofl  before, 

But  with  fresh  fudge  and  fiction  garnish’d 
o’er.” —  Works,  p.  520. 

Any  extent  of  extract  for  which  we  could 
find  room  would  give  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  miscellaniety  of  the  whole,  and  the 
tenuity  of  at  least  half  of  the  Diary  ;  but, 
as  our  readers  ought  to  have  some  general 
idea  of  the  style  and  the  fashion  of  the  work, 
we  shall  lay  before  them  a  transcript  in 
extenso  of  a  couple  of  pages — and,  to  escape 
all  cavil  as  to  our  selection  of  entries,  we 
shall  take  the  four  or  five  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  bis  last  year  of  exile  at  Paris  and 
the  first  at  his  residence  in  Wiltshire  after 
his  return. 

“  1822.  January  Dt. — Walked  out  with  Bessy 
[his  wife]  in  the  morning  to  choose  an  itrenne 
for  Mrs.  Story.  Had  Vlilamil,  Dalton,  Douglas, 
and  Dr.  Yonge  to  dine  with  me.  In  tlie  evening 
came  Mrs.  Story,  and  at  supper  arrived  the 
Macleods.  Took  two  games  of  forfeit;  drank 


champagne  and  brandy-punch  afterwards;  then 
to  dancing,  and  did  not  separate  till  near  three 
o’clock. 

“  2ntl. — Dined  at  Macleod’s ;  Mrs.  Story  of 
the  party.  Went  from  thence  to  the  Opera 
(Lord  Fife  having  sent  me  a  ticket) ;  too  late  for 
the  divertissement  in  the  Opera.  Miss  Drew  was 
to  have  called  to  take  me  to  Mrs.  Roche’s  ball,  but 
instead  of  her  came  Mrs.  Story,  Mrs.  Macleod, 
and  her  sister.  Drove  with  them  about  the 
Champs  Elysdes;  a  fine  moonlight  and  a  merry 
one.  They  left  me  at  Mrs.  Roche’s  ;  found  that 
Miss  D.  had  called  for  me  at  the  Opera  ;  stayed 
only  a  short  time  at  the  ball.  On  my  return 
home  found  our  two  maids  still  engaged  with 
their  company,  we  having  treated  them  with  an 
entertainment  for  their  friends  to-day. 

“  3rd. — Kept  in  a  bustle  all  the  morning;  so 
much  so  as  to  forget  (for  I  believe  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  in  France)  my  letter  to  my 
dear  mother,  to  whom  I  write  twice  a  week, and 
have  done  so,  with  but  few  failures,  for  more 
than  twenty  years  past.  Dined  with  the  Robin¬ 
sons  :  no  one  but  Cadogan ;  a  good  dinner  and 
agreeable  day.  Sung  to  them  in  the  evening, 
and  saw  in  Ijsiy  Helena’s  eyes  those  beads  (to 
use  the  language  of  distillers),  which  show  that 
the  spirit  is  pro'f.  Went  from  thence  to  Lady' 
Pigott’s  ball.  Bessy  gone  to  the  Italian  Opera, 
where  Dalton  procured  her  a  box.” — iii.  313-14. 

Such  were  among  the  most  rational  of 
the  Parisian  days  and  nights.  As  to  those 
of  the  Wiltshire  cottage — 

“  SUrperton,  January  \sl,  1823. — The  coat  (a 
Kilkenny  uniform)  which  I  sent  to  town  to  ^ 
new-lined  for  the  fancy  ball  to-morrow  night,  not 
vet  arrived.  Walked  to  Bowood.  Found  Lady 
Lansdowne  and  Jekyll,  Lady  L.  again  expressing 
her  strong  admiration  of  the  poem.  Said  she 
had  propo^  to  the  Bowleses  to  dine  at  Bowood  on 
Saturday,  and  hoping  that  Bessy  would  have  no 
objection  to  be  of  the  party. 

“2nd. — Obliged  to  make  shift  for  to  night,  by 
transferring  the  cut  steel  buttons  from  my  dress 
coat  to  a  black  one,  and  having  it  lined  with 
white  silk.  Dined  with  the  Phippses.  Went 
in  the  same  way  as  before;  Mrs.  P.  dressed  as 
a  Sultana  and  looking  very  well.  The  ball  at  a 
Mrs.  Hardmin’s  (a  German)  beyond  Devizes; 
odd  enough,  and  amusing,  though  in  a  small  ill- 
lighted  room.  Two  fine  girls  there,  the  Miss 
Holtons,  the  eldest  beautiful.  Not  home  till 
between  four  and  five. 

“  4<A. — The  day  very  wet.  Had  promised  the 
Bowleses  to  meet  them  at  dinner  at  Bowood  to¬ 
day  (Bessy  having  given  up  the  whole  plan), 
and  go  on  with  them  to  Bremhill,  to  stay  till 
Monday,  but  sent  an  excuse,  and  offered  myself 
to  the  Lan-sdownes  for  to-morrow  instead.  An 
answer  from  Lady  Lansdowne,  begging  me  to 
stay  till  Tuesday,  and  as  much  longer  as  Mrs. 
Moore  could  spare  me.” — iv.  32. 

»  ftth  — Have  received  several  new-i  apers  with 
reviews  of  the  poem ;  all  very  favorable.  Dined 
at  Bowood ;  taken  by  the  Phippses,  \r. 
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These  extracts,  though  affording  no  doubt 
an  average  sample  of  the  whole,  happen  to 
contain  no  entries  of  a  class  of  mere  trivial¬ 
ities  too  large  to  be  left  altogether  out  of 
our  account,  but  of  which  a  very  small  taste 
will  suffice — such  as  his  thus  registering 
(a.  d.  1819)  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  when 
and  where  he  ate  an  ice : — 

“  Sept.  8th. — Eat  ice  at  the  Milles  Colonnes.” 

— iii.  7. 

“  9lh. — An  ice  at  the  Milles  Colonnes.” — ib. 

“  10th. — Eat  an  ice  at  Tortoni’s.” — p.  8. 

“  16/h. — Took  an  ice  with  Lord  John  at  Ruch- 
esses  ” — p.  11: — 

and  whether  when  he  went  next  summer — 
(a.  d.  1820) — to  lodge  at  Soveres,  he  got  to 
town  (on  his  almost  daily  visit)  by  a  cab  or 
an  omnibus: — 

7th. — Villamile  and  I  went  in  a  cuckoo.''' 
— ib.  126. 

“  13tA  — To  town  in  a  citerifere."  ] 

“  Aug.  Ath  — Returned  in  a  celen/ire." 

And  so  on  in  fifty  places — varying  occasion¬ 
ally  the  cuckoo  and  ciUrtfere  for  the  gondole 
and  the  Parisienne.  He  might  just  us  well 
have  added  the  iVo«.  and  the  fare. 

With  what  possible  object  could  he,  even 
the  morning  after  they  had  happened,  regis¬ 
ter  such  events  as  the  following  of  his  coun¬ 
try  life? — 

“  1823,  Dec.  29fA. — [Dined]  at  Dr.  Starkey’s. 
Company,  the  Phippses,  Hughes,  and  ourselves. 
The  P.’s  left  us  at  home  at  eight. 

“  “  Dec,  4th. — Power  [the  Music  publisher] 

arrived.  .  .  .  Asked  the  Phippses  to  dinner, 

as  Power  had  bought  fish  and  oysters. 

“  “  Dec,  5th. — The  Phippses  again  dine 

with  us  to  finish  the  fish.  Also  Hughes.” — iv. 
151. 

Or  in  London:  — 

“  1826,  Sept,  8th. — Walked  about  with  Lut- 
trell,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  home,  not  being 
well/" — iv.  316. 

“  “  Sept  17<A. — Called  at  Power’s  on  my 

way  to  Shoe-lane,  and  felt  such  a  sinking  in  my 
stomach,  that — I  stopped  to  dine  with  him. — ib, 
317. 

The  Diary,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  us, 
beginning  the  18th  August,  1818,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  only  a  continuation. 
^  that  it  affords  no  indication  of  either 
when  or  for  what  precise  object  it  was  com¬ 
menced.  It  may  have  been  in  part  design¬ 
ed  as  a  bonh  fide  collection  of  memoranda  for 
an  autobiography — partly  as  a  repository  for 


odds  and  ends  that  might  be  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  in  some  literary  shape  or  other — and 
evidently  as  a  magazine  of  jokes  and  stories, 
to  be  occasionally  brought  out  a  la  Joe 
Miller  in  conversation.  He  may  also  have 
calculated  that  it  might  one  day  be  a  profit¬ 
able  pecuniary  speculation  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family — an  idea  which  the  gift  of  the 
Byron  Memoirs,  and  the  price  of  2000  gui¬ 
neas  for  which  he  sold  them,  may  have  con¬ 
firmed;  but  neither  this  nor  any  other  con¬ 
jecture  we  can  make  will  account  for  the 
quantity  of  lower  topics  which  intrude  them¬ 
selves.  We  suppose  that  he  must  have  in¬ 
tended  to  revise  and  expurgate  them. 

But  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  still  earlier 
feeling — one  indeed,  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree,  at  the  bottom  of  all  diaries  written  for 
publication — personal  vanity  ; — and  this  in¬ 
fluence,  which  is  “  like  Aaron’s  rod  and  swal¬ 
lows  all  the  rest,”  very  speedily  showed  its 
predominancy.  It  is  ns  constant  and  as 
strong  in  his  journals  as  in  poor  Madame 
D’Arblay’s — though  unquestionably  he  man¬ 
ages  it  with  more  tact  and  dexterity.  In  his 
social  manners  it  was  admirably  vailed,  and 
no  one  we  ever  saw  received  so  much  per¬ 
sonal  admiration  with  more  ease  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  But  such  reserve  is  hardly  main¬ 
tainable  when  a  man  is  soliloquizing  in  the 
tempting  solitude  and  (as  he  tries  to  per¬ 
suade  himself)  the  secrecy  of  a  Diary.  It  is 
a  kind  of  intellectual  dram-drinking,  which 
becomes  irresistible  and  ends  in  a  delirium 
tremens  of  morbid  vanity.  We  are  satisfied 
that  neither  Lord  Landsdowne,  nor  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers,  nor  any  one  of  Moore’s  habitual  so¬ 
ciety,  had  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
weakness.  Sometimes  it  transpires  slily  in 
little  inuendoes  of  his  own — sometimes  he 
puts  it  adroitly,  oftener  clumsily,  into  the 
mouths  of  other  persons — sometimes  it  flares 
out  boldly  in  long  transcripts  from  books, 
newspapers  or  letters.  The  amount  of  the 
Diary  which  this  sort  of  matter  occupies 
would  be  incredible  if  we  did  not  produce 
rather  copious  specimens  of  the  various  in¬ 
genious  devices  by  which  Moore  manages  to 
tickle  himself: — 

“  Received  a  letter  from  Rogers,  which  begins 
thus: — ‘  What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are  !  Surely 
you  must  have  been  bom  with  a  rose  on  your  lips 
and  a  nightingale  singing  on  the  tup  of  your  bed,'  ” 
— iv.  139. 

Bom  “at  the  corner  of  Little  Longford 
Street”  with  a  rose  in  his  mouth,  and  not,  as 
most  people  are,  in  hit  mother's  bed,  but  in 
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hi*  own !  Was  Mr.  Rogers  laughing  at 
him  ? 

“  Saw  the  Examiner,  which  quotes  my  Nea¬ 
politan  verses  from  the  Chronicle,  and  says 
‘  Their  fine  spirit  and  flowing  style  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicate  the  poet  and  patriot  from  whose  pen  they 
come.’  ” — iii.  224. 

“  The  Examiner  quoted  some  lines  I  had  sent 
to  Perry  [of  the  morning  Chronicle],  and  added, 
‘We  think  we  can  recognize  whose  easy  and 
sparkling  hand  it  is.'  I  wonder  he  found  me 
out.” — ii.  183. 

Other  persons  might  be  in  doubt  whether 
there  was  not  some  other  poet  and  patriot, 
and  some  other  easy  and  sparkling  hand  in 
all  England  :  but  Moore  has  no  doubt  at  all, 
and  finds  himself  out  directly. 

“  A  flourishing  speech  of  Sheil’s  about  me  in 
the  Irish  papers.  Says  I  am  first  poet  of  the 
day,  and  join  the  beauty  of  the  bird  of  Para¬ 
dise's  plumes  to  the  strength  of  the  eagle’s 
wing.’  ” — iv.  243. 

One  is  at  first  surprised  to  find  copied  into 
Moore’s  London  Diary  an  extract  from  “  Pe¬ 
ter’s  Letters  to  bis  Kinsfolk,”  about  Mr, 
Jeffrey’s  dress  at  an  evening  party  at  Edin¬ 
burgh — A.O.  1819.  It  seems  the  last  thing 
to  be  expected  in  another  man’s  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  and  to  be  left  by  him  for  re-publi¬ 
cation  ; — on  looking  closer  we  find  the 
cause — 

“  He  [Peter]  says  of  Jeffrey’s  dress  at  some 
assembly,  *  In  short  he  is  more  of  a  dandy  than 
any  great  author  I  ever  saw — always  excepting 
Tom  Moore.'  ” — ii.  357. 

Argal — Moore  is,  even  by  the  hostile  evi¬ 
dence  of  Peter,  a  great  author ! 

Going  one  night  to  Almack’s  he  asks  a 
lady  whether  she  did  not  think  Lady  Charle- 
mont  lovely — “  Beautiful,”  replied  the  lady — 
80  notorious  a  truism  that  we  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  Moore  himself  would  have  thought  of  no¬ 
ticing  it — if  the  lady  had  not  added — **  as 
lovely  as  Lalla  Rookh  herself !"  (ii.  833.) 

Of  the  conversation  of  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman  and  scholar,  whom  he 
mentions  as  Duncan  of  Oxford — and  whom, 
of  course,  he  had  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  before-r-he  can  remember  only  his 
having  said,  after  having  heard  a  speech  of 
Moore’s  at  a  Literary  Institution  at  Bath,  “  1 
have  had  that  sweet  oratory  ringing  in  my 
ears  all  night.”  (iv.  273.) 

Mr.  Bowles  publishes  one  of  his  contro¬ 
versial  pamphlets  on  Pope,  which  Moore 
used  habitually  to  laugh  at  as  twaddle — but 


Bowles,  “  grown  wiser  than  before,”  secures 
honorable  mention  of  this  one  by  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  transcribed  from  his  fugitive  title-page 
into  the  safer  asylum  of  the  Diary — "inter 
Poetas  suaves,  suavissitno."  (iv.  273.) 

Moore  laughs  at  the  vanity  of  old  Delille, 
who,  on  Lord  Holland  having  paid  him  an 
elaborate  but  well-turned  compliment  in 
French,  answered,  “  Saves  vous.  Milord,  que 
ce  quo  vous  dites-la  esttr^s  joli”  (iv.  276)  ; 
but  he  does  not  see  anything  ridiculous  in 
having  himself  registered  a  few  pages  before, 
that,  on  hearing  Moore  himself  sing,  the 
Duchess  de  Broglie  bad  “  exclaimed  continu¬ 
ally,  Oh,  Dieu!  que  e'est  joli!" 

On  the  28th  Nov.,  1818,  he  goes  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Rogers’s  brother  and  sister,  at 
Highbury,  and  finds  “  Miss  Rogers  very 
agreeable.”  No  doubt ;  and  we  dare  say 
the  lady  was  always  so;  but  what  was  the 
peculiar  agreeability  of  that  day  ? — 

“  She  mentioned  that  she  had  had  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  Gennany  saying  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  learning  English  in  order  to  read” — 

Milton,  Shakspeare  ? — No : — 

“  Lord  Byron  and  me, — ii.  229. 

"  Bayly”  takes  him  to  an  amateur  play 
and  fancy  ball.  Moore  remembers  hut  one 
detail: — "  an  allusion  to  me,  in  the  epilogue 
by  Bayly,  as  Erins  matchless  son,  &c., 
brought  thunders  of  applause  and  stares  on 
me.”  (iv.  274.) 

He  meets  Lady  Cochrane  at  an  assem¬ 
bly — is  introduced  to  her — finds  her  pretty 
and  odd,” — which  be  exemplifies  by  her  hav¬ 
ing  told  him  “  that  she  would  at  any  time 
have  walked  ten  miles  barefoot  to  see  me." 
(iv.  290.) 

He  dines  with  his  old  friend  Lord  Strang- 
ford  at  the  Athenmum,  and  both  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  bis  renewal  of  their  early  hab¬ 
its.  Two  days  after  he  meets  bis  Lordship, 
who,  with  true  diplomatic  tact,  reads  him 
part  of  a  letter  he  had  had  from  Lady 
Strangford,  saying  how  pleased  she  was  at 
his  account  of  the  meeting,  and  adding,  “  I 
shall  henceforward  love  Moore  ax  much  at  / 
have  always  admired  him." 

His  daughter’s  schoolmistress  at  Bath 
fails — and  her  pupils  are  sent  home ;  an¬ 
other  offers  to  take  the  child: — “terms 
would  be  a  minor  consideration  indeed  with 
the  daughter  of  suchaman  as  Moore!"  (iv. 
313) 

When  be  has  a  mind  to  regale  himself 
with  some  flattering  recollections  which  dj 
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not  exactly  fall  in  with  the  thread  of  the 
Diary,  he  drags  them  in  with  a  hy  the  bye — 
which  is  with  Moore  a  happy  vei’sion  of  it 
propo*  de  bottes : — 

By  the  bye,  was  pleased  to  hear  from  Rogers 
that  Lultrell  said,  *ir  any  body  can  make  such  a 
sub  ect  [Captain  Rock]  lively,  Moore  will.’  ” 

“By  me  bye,  received  a  letter  from  a  Sir  John 
Wycherly,  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  such  a  liberty  with  the  first of  the 
age.” — iii.  11.  ^ 

He  meets  Mr.  Hutchinson,  just  come  from 
being  made  M.P.  for  Cork,  where — 

“  By  the  bye,  they  hipped  and  hurraed  me  as 
the  Poet,  Patriot,  and  Pride  of  Ireland.  I  am 
becoming  a  stock  toast  at  their  dinners.  Had 
seen  this  very  morning  an  account  of  a  dinner 
to  Mr.  Denny  of  Cork,  when  I  was  drunk  as  the 
Poet  and  Patriot  with  great  applause.” — ii.  157. 

“  Forgot,  by  the  bye,  to  take  notice  of  tome 
verses  of  Luttrell’s : — 

‘  I  am  told,  dear  Moore,  your  lays  are  sung — 

Can  it  be  true,  you  lucky  man  ? — 

By  moonlight,  in  the  Persian  tongue, 

Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan.’  ” — iii.  301. 

But  he  does  not  tell  us  that  Mr.  Luttrell’s 
authority  for  the  fact  was — Moore  himself, 
who  in  another  by  the  bye  tells  us  where  he 
got  it. 

“  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Stretch,  with  whom  I  walked 
yesterday  [in  Paris],  said  he  had  been  told  by 
the  nephew  of  the  Persian  Ambassador,  the  Lalla 
Rookh  had  been  translated  into  their  language, 
and  that  the  songs  are  sung  about  everywhere.” 
—Iii.  167. 

Moore,  generally  so  profuse  of  proper 
names,  omits  to  tell  us  those  of  the  Persian 
Ambassador  and  his  nephew — but  we  have 
little  doubt  they  were  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Matnamouchi,  which  has  had  so  long  a 
tenure  of  Oriental  embassies  at  Paris. 
Stretch,  too,  seems  a  singularly  appropriate 
name  for  the  retailer  of  such  an  Extern 
story  ! 

This  Mamamouchi  report  is,  we  suppose, 
Moore’s  authority  for  saying  that  Lalla 
Rookh 

“  has  now  appeared  in  the  French,  Italian,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Persian  languages.” 

“  Lady  Saltoun  told  me  that  a  gentleman  had 
just  said  to  her,  ‘  If  Mr.  Moore  wished  to  be 
made  much  of — if  Mr.  Moore  wishes  to  have  his 
head  turned — let  him  go  to  Berlin ;  there  is 
nothing  talked  of  there  but  Lalla  Rookh.”' — iii. 
219. 


He  "  meets  Mr.  and  Miss  Canning  at  a 
Paris  dinner,  and  observed — 

“  a  circumstance  which  showed  a  very  pleasant 
sort  of  intelligence  between  the  father  and  the 
daughter.” — iii  160. 

Our  readers  will,  by  this  time,  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  pleasant  sort"  of  sympathy 
which  Moore’s  ingenuity  was  on  the  watch 
to  detect  between  these  two  brilliant  intel¬ 
ligences.  “  I,"  adds  the  Diarist — 

“ /told  a  story  to  Miss  Canning,  which  the  father 
was  the  only  one  who  overheard,  and  it  evidently 
struck  them  both  as  very  comical.” — lb. 

Occasionally  his  self-importance  takes  a 
still  higher  flight.  At  an  Assembly  at  De¬ 
vonshire  House — 

“  The  Duke,  in  coming  to  the  door  to  meet  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  near  whom  I  stood,  turned 
aside  first  to  shake  hands  with  me — though  the 
great  Captain’s  hand  voas  waiting  ready  stretched 
out.”— iv.  76. 

Sometimes  when  we  think  that  he  is  about 
to  ofifer  a  sugar-plum  to  a  bystander,  we  are 
surprised  at  the  legerdemain  with  which  he 
pops  it  into  his  own  mouth.  Thus — Catalani 
visits  Dublin  when  Moore  happened  to  be 
there ;  a  Mr.  Abbot 

“  brought  my  sister  Ellen  to  introduce  to  Cata¬ 
lani.  Her  kindness  to  Nell,  calling  her” — 

of  course  one  expects  some  little  kind  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  young  lady  herself — not  a  bit 
of  it — 

“  calling  her —  la  sceur  d Anacrion  /” 

We  shall  conclude  these,  after  all,  scanty 
samples  with  one  which  takes  the  unusual 
form  of  humility,  and  is,  with  its  context, 
even  more  amusing.  After  a  page  of  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  various  forms  of  compli¬ 
ment  and  odors  of  incense  which  be  received 
at  a  Harmonic  meeting  at  Bath,  he  concludes 
with  the  most  amiable  naiveti : — 

“  During  the  ball  was  stared  at  on  all  sides 
without  mercy.  In  such  a  place  as  Bath  any 
little  lion  makes  a  stir.” — ii.  5180. 

This  is  rather  bard  on  Bath,  as  we  have 
just  seen  what  pains  the  same  little  lion 
takes  to  let  us  know  that  he  was  making 
the  same  kind  of  stir  all  the  world  over — in 
various  shapes  and  distant  regions — as  a 
nightingale,  a  bird  of  Paradise,  an  eagle, 
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and  a  dandy — at  Berlin,  Cork,  Ispahan,  and 
the  corner  of  Little  Longford  Street ! 

In  short,  Moore  reminds  ua  in  every  page 
of  what  Johnson  said  of  that  caricature  of 
authorly  vanity,  old  Richardson  the  novelist 
— “That  fellow  could  not  be  contented  to 
sail  quietly  down  the  stream  of  reputation 
teithout  longing  to  taste  the  froth  from  every 
stroke  of  the  oarf 

This  excess  of  amour  propre — so  judi¬ 
ciously  veiled  in  society,  but,  as  we  now 
see,  so  active  and  industrious  in  turning  the 
smallest  circumstances  to  its  own  private 
account — was,  of  course,  as  morbidly  sensi¬ 
tive  of  anything  to  which  his  fear  or  his 
fancy  could  give  a  less  flattering  color 
These  latter  were  obviously  distasteful  mat¬ 
ters,  and  not  to  be  registered ;  but,  like  ac¬ 
tion  and  reaction,  the  two  opposite  but  in¬ 
separable  principles  were  always  at  work. 
We  have  heard  and  seen  many  individual 
complaints  of  the  misrepresentation  and 
malevolence  of  several  passages  in  the  Di¬ 
ary.  Of  the  frequent  misrepresentations 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whatever  there 
may  be  of  malevolence  (except  always  on 
party  matters)  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
rather  to  the  momentary  impulses  of  the 
amour  propre  blesse,  than  to  any  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  ill-nature  or  cynicism.  The  truth, 
we  believe,  is,  that  he  was  naturally  kind 
and  loving,  but  proportionately  susceptible 
of  petty  jealousies  and  imaginary  slights, 
and  having,  as  these  volumes  too  clearly 
show,  passed  his  whole  life  in  a  more  habit¬ 
ual  state  of  public  exhibition  than  any  other 
person — not  being  a  professional  performer 
— that  we  ever  beard  of,  he  acquired  much 
of  the  irritability  of  professional  people — 
outwardly  checked,  indeed,  but  internally 
sharpened  by  bis  anxiety  to  combine  his 
artistic  powers  of  amusing  with  the  dignity 
of  an  author  and  the  independence  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  gentleman.  In  society  he  played  these 
united  parts  admirably.  The  Diary  has 
now  furnished  us  with  a  less  satisfactory 
analysis  of  the  elements. 

We  are  restrained,  by  considerations  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation,  from  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  individual  complaints  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded ;  but  it  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  our  duty  not  to  apprise  our 
readers  that  they  involve  grave  charges  of 
inaccuracy,  misstatement,  and  culpable  in¬ 
sincerity  on  his  part.  We  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining  the  evidence  in  some 
of  the  cases — and  we  regret  to  say,  there 
must  be,  on  all  those  counts,  an  unhesitating 
verdict  against  Moore. 


There  is  one  instance  of  the  caution  with 
which  his  most  deliberate  assertions  of  facts 
should  be  received  that  is  innocuous  and  “high¬ 
ly  amusing.”  He  was  extremely  sore  on  the 
subject  of  his  ridiculous  duel  with  Jeflfrey, 
when  the  Bow  Street  officer  who  interrupted 
the  proceeding  found  that  one  at  least  of  the 
pistols  had  no  ball.  We  6nd  in  these 
volumes  a  formal  account  of  the  affair  from 
his  own  pen — some  of  which  is  certainly 
untrue,  and  most  of  it,  we  think,  colored  and 
discolored. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  Moore’s  courage, 
or  that  he  meant  to  fight,  but  we  incline  to 
suspect  that  his  second,  Doctor  Thomas 
Hume,*  always  considered  an  honest  and 
good-hearted  man,  saw  the  extreme  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  quarrel,  which  Moore,  in  a 
very  wanton  and  braggadocio  style,  chose 
to  fasten  on  Jeffrey,  and  being  intrusted,  as 
Moore  admits,  by  Jeffrey’s  friend  Horner — 
propter  ignorantiam — with  the  loading  of 
both  pistols,  very  wisely  omitted  to  insert 
any  balls;  and  that  this  omission  (unnoticed 
by  the  anxious  and  inexpert  Homer)  was 
the  reason  why  the  Irish  doctor  refused  to 
sign  a  fine  statement  on  the  subject  which 
Moore  had  drawn  up — a  refusal  which,  adds 
Moore,  occasioned  an  estrangement  of  thirty 
years  between  him  and  that  old  friend. 
How  it  happened  (as  the  police  report  seems 
to  indicate)  that  a  bullet  was  found  in  one 
of  the  pistols  (Moore’s)  and  in  the  other  a 
paper  pellet,  we  cannot  explain,  unless  by 
the  supposition  that  Hume,  after  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  contrived  to  slip  the  bullet  into  one 
pistol  and  had  not  time  or  opportunity  to  do 
so  in  the  other.  It  may  be  thought,  no 
doubt,  an  easier  solution  to  suppose  (with 
Jeffrey’s  learned  biographer  among  others) 
that  the  pistols  were  fairly  but  loosely  loaded, 
and  that  one  bullet  dropped  out;  but  if  that 
had  been  the  case,  there  was  no  reason  why 
Hume  should  have  refused  to  attest  Moore’s 
statement. 

But  there  are  points  of  Moore’s  narrative 
which  exhibit  strong  specimens  of  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  rodomontade  which  throws  doubt 
over  all  the  rest.  He  says  of  the  evening 
before  the  meeting — 

“  I  forget  where  I  dined,  but  I  know  it  was  not 
in  company.  Hume  had  left  to  me  the  task  of 


*  Not,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Home,  the  friend  and  physician  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  Dr.  Thomas  Uume  was  for  some  time 
attached  to  the  army  in  the  Peninsula — which  ao- 
eonnts  for  this  coniosion  of  him  with  a  more  dis- 
tingnished  medical  officer. 
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providing  powder  and  bnlleta,  which  I  bouf^ht  tn 
the  course  tf  the  etcning  at  come  shop  tn  Bond- 
street,  and  in  such  large  quantities,  I  remember, 
as  would  have  done  for  a  score  duela.’* — i.  202. 

All  a  fable.  We  have  before  us  a  letter 
of  his  to  Lord  Strangford,  then  minister  at 
Lisbon,  written  on  the  eve  of  the  great  en¬ 
counter,  which  contradicts  every  syllable  of 
the  foregoing  statement,  and  is  curious  also 
on  other  accounts : — 

“  Mr  DBAR  STRAHGFoaD, — I  have  owed  you  a 
letter  this  long  time,  and  now  that  I  do  write,  it 
will  be  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  I  have  thought 
proper  to  call  out  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  has  been  so 
lung  abusing  you  and  me,  and  we  are  to  fight 
to-morrow  morning  at  Chalk-farm.  I  am  afraid, 
my  dear  Strangfurd,  much  as  I  value  you,  I 
should  have  forgot  sending  a  valed'ctory  word 
to  you  if  it  were  not  for  a  pretty  little  woman 
who  has  this  moment  reminded  me  of  a  promise 
I  made  to  procure  her  letters  from  you  for  Ma¬ 
deira.  The  cloth  has  been  but  this  instant  taken 
from  the  table,  and,  though  to-morrow  may  be  tny 
last  view  of  the  bright  sun,  I  shall  (as  soon  as  I 
have  finished  this  letter)  drink  to  the  health  of  my 
Strangford  with  as  unaffected  a  warmth  as  ever 
I  have  felt  in  the  wildest  days  of  our  fellowship. 
My  dear  fellow,  if  they  want  a  biographer  if  me 
when  1  am  gone,  I  think  in  your  hands  I  should  meet 
irith  most  kind  embalmment,  so  pray,  say  some¬ 
thing  for  me  :  and  now  to  the  object  of  my  letter. 
Mrs.  W — ,  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine,  is 
ordered  by  her  physicians  to  Madeira,  and  she 
thinks  it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  some  of  the 
Portuguese  grandees  of  the  island:  if  you  can 
get  her  letters  from  your  friends  at  Lisbon,  you 
will  oblige  me  not  a  little.  Who  knows,  my 
dear  Strangford,  but  it  may  be  a  posthumous  ob¬ 
ligation  ?  For  fear  of  the  worst,  send  the  letters 
enclosed  to  Mrs.  W — ,  W —  street,  London,  and 
remember  me  as  one  who  ha.s  felt  your  gixxl  and 
social  qualities,  who  at  this  moment  recalls  with 
pleasure  the  days  he  has  spent  with  you,  and 
who  hopes  that  his  good  genius  to-morrow  will 
allow  him  to  renew  them  hereafter.  These  fine 
women  have  their  glasses  filed  to  your  health. 
So  good  bye. 

God  bless  you,  yours  while  I  lire. 

Sunday,  August  lOlh.  T.  Mooke. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  silly  vaporing 
style  of  this  letter,  which  would  certainly  be 
a  most  characteristic  prelude  to  a  mock  duel. 
We  need  only  observe  that  this  was  the  day 
that  Moore  knows  he  did  not  dine  in  company, 
and  this —  Sunday — was  the  evening  on  which 
he  went  to  a  shop  in  Bond-street  to  buy  all 
the  superfluity  of  ammunition.  Which  of 
the  stories  is  true?  or  was  either?  We 
must  further  observe  that,  as  the  letter  was 
written  late  on  Sunday  night,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  posted  till  Monday,  when  it  might 


[Oct,, 

have  been  suppressed  as  some  other  vale¬ 
dictory  epistles  were  (i.  207),  and  a  simpler 
request  substituted,  which  would  have  spared 
Lord  Strangford  a  long  doubt  of  his  friend’s 
safety ;  but  Moore,  it  seems,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  sending  it — nay,  perhaps, 
of  writing  it  on  the  Monday — as  a  proof  of 
the  anacreontic  spirit  with  which  he  could 
face  death  while  fne  women  were  filing  their 
glasses,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  his  own 
song,  his  last  hour  was  dedicated  to  "smiles 
and  wine.'* 

Next  after  his  own  self- worship— if  indeed 
it  was  not  a  branch  of  it — there  is  nothing  so 
prominent  throughout  the  volumes  as  his 
adoration  of  his  wife.  Let  us  say,  once  more, 
that  she  seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  his 
aflection  ;  and  there  is  no  praise — prodigal 
as  it  may  sometimes  seem — which  she  does 
not  appear,  from  the  evidence  of  all  who 
knew  her,  to  have  deserved ;  but,  after  this 
tribute  of  justice  to  the  lady,  we  confess  that 
there  is  something  in  the  way  in  which 
Moore  parades  her  throughout  his  Diary  that 
we  cannot  understand,  and  that  seems  evi¬ 
dently  artificial.  Why  have  expended  so 
much  time  and  trouble  in  elaborating  on 
paper  the  expression  of  a  steady  and  habitual 
feeling,  which  he  could  find  fresh  and  fresh 
in  his  own  heart?  What  could  be  his  motive 
for  making  such  an  etalage  of  what  we  must 
suppose  was  the  daily  bread  of  his  hap¬ 
piness  ? 

We  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
Moore’s  attachment  to  and  admiration  of  his 
wife,  but  we  must  observe  that  these  ultra- 
uxorious  expressions  occur  with  peculiar  em¬ 
phasis  just  before  and  just  after  some  escapade 
from  home ;  they  are  the  honey  with  w  hich 
he  sweetens  the  edges  of  his  absences.  It  is 
evident  that  Mrs.  Moore  saw  the  Jonrnal 
(iv.  16);  and  we  now  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  these  flattering  phrases  were  peace- 
offerings  to  his  Ariadne.  The  instances  are 
too  numerous  and  too  regularly  recurring  to 
be  accidental. 

We  shall  select  a  few  here,  just  to  direct 
our  readers’  attention  to  this  ingenious  de¬ 
vice. 

“1818,  April  24th. — Arrived  at  my  cottage — 
always  glad  to  return  to  it,  and  the  dear  girl 
that  makes  it  so  happy  for  me. — ii.  151. 

“1818,  Nov.  18. — Walked  with  my  dear  Bessy 
....  my  darling  girl!  2l8t. — Told  L.  Lana- 
downe  1  was  going  to  town. — ii.  218. 

“1819,  Aug.  23d. — Employed  in  preparing 
for  my  departure.  My  darling  Bessy  bears  all  so 
sweetly,  though  she  would  give  her  eyes  to  go 
with  me ;  but,  please  Heaven,  we  shall  not  be 
long  separate. — ii.  353. 
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"JiiljSItt. — Making;  pr^paratior.s  for  my  de> 
partuiv.  Besay  morh  sadUrnad  and  out  of  $i>rl$ 
at  my  Iravinir  h^r  for  ao  lonff  a  lime — bat  atill 
mo»t  tkmtffktfuU^  and  auaeiltf  preparing  every¬ 
thing  comfortable  for  me — 97. 

“  18‘J7, — Oct.  15th. — Beaay  would  not  bear  of 
my  ataving  at  home.  Insiated  that,  if  (  did  not 
go  to  France,  I  mast  go  either  to  Scotland  or 
Ireland  to  amuse  myself  a  lUlk.  Daar,  gentrnu$ 
gtrl !  there  never  uxu  anything  like  her  trarm- 
keartednesa  and  devotion." 

Other  instances  will  occur  in  future  ex- 
tracla. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Moore  calculated 
that  these  tender  expressions  would  not 
merely  soothe  the  lady’s  feelings  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  would  also  tell  very  much  in  his 
own  favor — as  a  model  husband — when  his 
Memoirs  should  come  to  be  published ;  but 
they  are  accompanied,  as  we  shall  now  show, 
by  many  circumstances  which  make  a  strong 
and  unamiable  contrast  with  the  exhuberani 
and  passionate  expressions  of  his  devotion  to 
the  tutelary  angel  at  home. 

Legal  proceedings  taken  against  Moore 
for  the  defalcation  of  his  deputy  in  an  office 
which  he  held  in  the  Admiralty  Court  at 
Burmuda,  obliged  him  to  quit  England  ;  and 
Lord  John  Russell — not  yet,  we  suppose, 
aware  of  the  besetting  weakness  of  Moore’s 
mind — advised  him  to  tix  his  temporary 
residence  in  Paris,  where  he  became,  as  he 
did  everywhere,  the  delight  of  all  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  wasted  his  time  and  his  mo¬ 
ney — which  in  such  circumstances  could 
hardly  be  called  his  own — in  a  style  as  giddy 
and  extravagant  as  any  that  has  been  imput¬ 
ed  to  either  of  the  improvident  classes,  to 
both  of  which  he  happened  to  belong — of 
poets  and  Irishmen. 

His  longest  residence  was  in  the  Atlee  dee 
Veuves  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  but  in  the 
summer  months  he  was  allowed  by  a  Spanish 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Villamil — to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  small  cottage,  a  dependance  of  a  fine 
villa  which  he  had  at  Sevres.  Nothing 
could  be  more  convenient  and  promising. 
The  place  was  rural  and  extremely  pretty, 
and  the  retirement  exactly  suited  for  the  va¬ 
rious  literary  pursuits  in  which  Moore  was 
engaged.  But  though  these  were  his  only 
means  of  livelihood,  be  worked  at  them  in  a 
very  desultory  way  ;  and  whether  in  Paris 
or  the  country,  spent  more  than  half  his 
mornings,  and  all  his  evenings,  in  a  constant 
whirl  of  gayeties,  alike  inconsistent  with  study 
and  economy. 

“  1820,  June. — Gave  a  good  many  dinners  this 
month,  till  Bessy  (whose  three  pounds  a-week 


was  beginning  to  nin  very  short)  cried  oat  for  a 
relArhe.  Had  1  aidy  Davy,  Bilvertop,  and  liord  Gra- 
nard  together :  the  Storys  another  day ;  Sullivan, 
Dr.  Yonge,  Heath  (my  old  friend  the  engraver), 
and  his  travelling  cempanion  .Mr.  Green,  dtc. 
The  day  that  Heath  dined  with  us  was  one  of  the 
few  hot  days  tliat  we  have  had  this  summer,  and 
we  bad  dinner  out  of  doors  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  which,  with  champagne  and  vtn  de 
Orave  well  frappf,  was  very  luxurious.  Fre¬ 
quent  parties  too,  to  plays  and  gardens.  Saw  a 
man  go  up  in  a  balloon  from  Tivoli,  which  brought 
tears  into  mg  eges,  being  the  first  I  hare  seen 
since  I  was  a  little  child.” — iiL  124. 

There  were  matters  nearer  and  more  ur¬ 
gent  which  might  have  brought  less  irrational 
tears  into  bis  eyes.  But  when  any  gleam  of 
reflection  as  to  his  position  did  occur,  it  was 
hardly  ever  to  awaken  a  proper  sense  of  bis 
own  imprudence,  but  only  to  make  him 
wonder  that  his  friends  in  England  were  not 
more  thoughtful  and  more  active  about  him 
than  he  showed  the  least  inclination  to  be 
about  himself. 

“1821.  June  HtA. — Aleiter  from  the  Longmans, 
which  makes  me  even  more  downhearted  than  I 
have  been  for  some  days,  as  it  shows  how  d{lato- 
ry  and  indifferent  all  parties  have  been  in  the 
Bermuda  negotiation,  and  how  little  probability 
there  is  of  a  speedy,  or  indeed  any,  end  to  my 
exile.” — iii.  242. 

If  his  friends  in  England  could  have 
guessed  what  the  Diary  has  now  revealed  to 
us  of  the  life  of  the  Kxile  of  Erin,  they 
would  not  have  thought  it  any  great  hard¬ 
ship.  Dinners,  concerts,  operas,  theatres 
two  or  three  of  an  evening,  suppers,  balls, 
&.C.,  oexupied  almost  every  day  and  night. 
Visiting  with  a  childish  impatience  and  en¬ 
joyment  the  public  gardens  of  Beaujon — 
Tivoli — Jardin  Suisse — and  carefully  register¬ 
ing  when  and  how  often  he  went  down  in 
the  cars  of  the  Montagnes  Russes  and  what 
ladies  were  the  companions  of  these  flights — 
strange  ones,  we  think,  for  a  father  of  a 
family  aged  43  ;  for  instance  : — 

“1821.  May'ith. — Went  to  Aaiyon;  descend¬ 
ed  in  the  cars  three  times  with  each  of  the  [Miss] 
Kingstons,  and  four  times  with  Mrs.  S.” — iii.  229. 
[No  “Bessy.”] 

“  1821.  Aw^.  19tA. — At  Beaujon;  went  down 
the  cars  ten  or  twelve  times  with  the  young  Scotch 
girl.” — 266.  [No  “  Bessy.”] 

1822.  Aug.  Wth. — With  Lucy  [Miss  Drew, it 
seems]  to  the  Jardin  Suisse  :  very  pretty  ;  went 
down  in  the  cars.” — 366.  [No  “  Bessy.”] 

While  he  was  living  in  this  way,  the  idea 
of  writing  The  Epicurean  most  appropriately 
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presented  itself  to  him.  To  read  up  for  this 
projected  work,  he  wanted  Les  Voyaget  de 
Pythagore,  but  hesitated  at  the  price — three 
Napoleons.  This  economical  scruple  is  dated 
8th  September,  1820.  Three  days  after  we 
find  the  following  entry  : — 

“  1820.  Sept.  1  ItA. — Went  into  Paris  at  twelve, 
in  order  to  uke  Bessy  to  the  Plre  la  Chaim  be¬ 
fore  {he  flowers  are  all  gone  from  the  tombs.  The 
dear  girl  was,  as  I  knew  she  would  be,  very  much 

affected . Gave  them — Bessy,  Dumoulin 

[a  poor  starving  Irishman,  who  soon  after  died  in 
a  hospital],  Miss  Wilson  [we  believe  a  governess], 
Anastasia  [his  own  little  child],  and  Dr.  Yonge’s 
little  girl — a  dinner  at  the  Cadran  bleu,  and  took 
them  afterwards  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin  [a  melo- 
drame  theatre].  Iced  punch  on  our  way  home. 
The  whole  cost  me  about  three  Napoleons,  just 
what  I  ought  to  have  reserved  for  the  Voyages  de 
Pythagore.  Bessy,  however,  told  me  when  we 
came  home  that  she  had  saved  by  little  pilferings 
from  me  at  different  times,  four  Napoleons,  and 
that  I  should  have  them  now  to  buy  those  books.” 
— iii.  146-7, 

All  this — the  PeVe  la  Chaise  and  the 
Cadran  bleu — the  funeral  tiowers  and  the 
Porte  St.  Martin — the  ice  punch  and  the 
Voyages  de  Pythagore — reads  like  a  mere 
farce,  but  the  smile  it  creates  is  a  bitter  one 
when  we  reflect  on  poor  Bessy’s  honestly- 
pilfered  Napoleons,  so  wantonly  squandered. 

At  last  the  season  drives  them  back  to 
Paris : — 

“  1820.  Oct.  16t7*. — We  took  our  leave  of  La 
Butte,  after  three  months  and  a  half  s  residence ; 
and,  so  far  as  tranquillity,  fine  scenery,  and 
sweet  sunshine  go,  I  could  not  wish  to  pass  a 
more  delightful  summer.  Our  dfmfhogement 
was,  as  usual,  managed  so  well  and  expeditiously 
by  Bessy,  that  I  felt  none  of  the  inconvenience 
of  it,  and  we  are  now  reinstated  comfortably  in 
our  home  in  the  Allees  des  Veuves.  He  dined 
alone  with  our  little  ones  for  the  first  time  since  the 
\st  of  July,  which  was  a  great  treat  to  both  of  ns ; 
and  Bessy  said,  in  going  to  bed,  ‘  This  is  the  first 
rational  day  we  hace  h^  for  a  long  time.'  ” 

On  this  Lord  J ohn  adds  a  note — saying  very 
coolly : — 

“  Mrs.  Moore  was  quite  right.  In  reading  over 
the  diary  of  dinners,  balls,  and  visits  to  the  thea¬ 
tre,  I  feel  some  regret  in  reflecting  that  I  had 
some  hand  in  persuading  Moore  to  prefer  France 
to  Holyrood.  His  universal  popularity  was  his 
chief  enemy.” — Ed.  iii.  157. 

This  appears  to  us  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  and  laying  the  chief  blame 
on  Moore’s  popularity  is  a  poor  evasion  o 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  which  was  his  ina¬ 


bility  to  refrain  from  such  self-indulgence. 
We  say  «€(^-indulgence,  for  it  is  remarkable, 
in  all  this  tourbillon  at  Paris  as  well  as  in 
his  English  life,  both  in  town  and  country, 
that  “  Bessy’s”  share  in  all  external  gayeties 
was  infrequent — and  it  seems  reluctant. 
Illness  is  frequently  given  as  an  excuse  for 
her  absence  from  these  gayeties — but,  even 
when  she  appears  to  be  well  enough,  we  can 
trace  little  or  no  change  in  these  arrange¬ 
ments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fool¬ 
ish  and  unaccountable  mystery  in  which  he 
chose  to  envelop  his  marriage  continued  to 
hang’  about  her.  The  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  and  character  who  were  the  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case — Lady  Donegal,  Lady  Lansdowne,  La¬ 
dy  Loudon — all  received  her  with  unreserved 
attention,  and  even  cordiality  ;  yet  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Moore  was  in  a  constant  fidget 
about  her  reception  in  mixed  society,  while 
she  herself  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to 
step  beyond  her  own  narrow  circle  both  of 
intimates  and  amusements.  Her  conduct 
throughout  appears  to  have  been  perfect ; 
but  this  difference  of  tastes,  or  at  least  of 
practice,  in  their  social  tendencies  must, 
we  suppose,  have  contributed  to  the  very 
singular  phenomenon  that — notwithstanding 
Moore’s  constant  and  enthusiastic  eulogiums 
on  his  domestic  paradise — he  seems  to  have 
given  to  either  wife  or  home  no  more  of  his 
lime  and  company  than  he  could  possibly 
help.  Sometimes  he  diarizes  specimens  of 
behavior  which  a  husband  of  but  ordinary 
feeling  might  have  been  ashamed  to  practise, 
and  one  of  the  very  commonest  sense  to  re¬ 
cord.  What  comfort  could  he  expect  from 
reading  in  after-life  such  entries  as  these  ? 

“  1820,  Jan. — Bissy  tery  ill  on  the  13th  and 
14th.  Asked  to  dine  at  the  Flahaults  on  the  14th, 
but  she  could  not  go.  1  did." — iii.  97. 

So  small  an  incident  as  a  gentleman  dining 
out,  though  his  wife  was  not  well  enough  to 
accompany  him,  would  not  be  worth  notice ; 
but  we  shall  see  that  it  was  not  an  excep¬ 
tional  case — indeed  the  exceptions  were 
all  the  other  way : — 

“1822,  Feb.  18. — Bessy  very  QL  Dined  at 
home  uncomfortably.  Went  to  the  French 
Opers,  and  forgot  my  uneasiness  in  the  beauty  of 
the  Ballet  t" — iii.  327. 

“  April  2nd. — The  Macleods  wanted  Bessy  and 
me  to  join  them  at  the  Cafd  Francais.  Bessy  not 
liking  to  go,  I  did." 

“  3rd. — Bessy  ill  with  a  pain  in  her  face,  which 

'  vented  her  going  to  one  of  the  little  theatres; 
’  1  went  alone  to  the  Ambigu.” — ib.  338. 
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This  contrast  between  his  professions  and  Such  a  return,  after  a  fortnijjfht’s  racketing, 
his  practice  may,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  to  an  appropriated  day  of  conjugal  quiet,  and 
the  Diary,  escape  a  cursory  reader — but  will  such  a  careful  record  thereof,  are  perhaps 
be  exhibited  in  the  following  synopsis  of  unique  in  life  and  in  autobiography.  But 
Moore’s  movements  and  engagements  for  a  other  extracts  have  a  still  more  serious  ap- 
fortnight  at  the  Allee  des  Veuve* — which  we  pearance  : 
select,  not  as  being  peculiarly  erratic,  but 

only  for  the  singularity  of  its  concluding  day  “  Granard’s. 

having  been  dedicated  to  “  Bessy”  F-IUrV  v«,. 


“  1820  Morning.  Evening. 

Nov,  24. — Into  Paris  at  3  .  .  Dined  at  Very’s. 

[No  Bes.sy.] 

25 — Early  into  Paris  .  Dined  at  l^rd 
John’s  Hotel. 
[No  Bessy.] 

26.  — Walked  into  Paris  .  [Notstat’d  where 
dined,  but  prob¬ 
ably  at  home.] 

27.  — Early  into  Paris  .  Dined  at  Very’s. 
[No  Bessy.] 

28.  — Early  into  Paris  .  Dined  at  Mad.  de 
Souza’s.  [No 
Bessy.] 

29.  —  Party  at  home, 

sung. 

30.  — In  Paris  .  Dined  at  Lord 

Granard’s,  sung. 

[No  Bessy.] 

1.  — [Not  stated]  .  ,  Dined  at  Lord 

RanclifTs,  Sling. 
[No  Bessy.] 

2. — [Not  suted]  .  .[Probably  at 
home.] 

3.  — [Probably  at  home]  Dined  at  home. 


25 — Early  into  Paris 


27.  — Early  into  Paris 

28.  — Early  into  Paris 


30. — In  Paris 


1. — [Not  stated] 


2. — [Not  stated] 


pearance : 

“  1821,  July  8th. — Dined  at  Lord  Granard’s. 
[No  Bes.sy.] 

“9th. — Dined  at  General  Fuller’s,  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  [No  Bessy.] 

“  10th. — Dined  at  liord  Holland's.  [No  Bessy.] 

“  11th. — Late  dinner  with  Villamil.  [No  men¬ 
tion  of  Bessy.] 

“  12th. — Dined  at  home. 

“  I3th. — Dined  with  the  Villamils  at  Kiche’s 
[a  restaurateur].  [No  mention  of  Bessy.] 

“  l4th. — Dined  with  Lord  Holland.  [No  Bes- 
sy.] 

“  15th. — Went  in  [to  Paris]  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  two  or  three  days  with  the  Storys. 
[No  Bessy.] 

“  IGih. — A  ball  at  Story’s  in  the  evening,  in 
honor  of  her  [.Mrs.  Story’s]  birth-day.  A 
strange  ei:ening,frf>Tn  rarims  reasons.  Bessy  dtd 
not  appear,  not  feeling  tctU  enough,  and  fearing  to 
bring  on  the  erysipelas  again  Ity  dancing.  I  danced 
quadrilles  all  night  with  Misses  Drew,  Pigot, 
Chichester,  Arthur,  dtc.  Supper  very  magnifi¬ 
cent.  Did  not  get  to  bed  till  five  o’clock.” — iii. 
255. 


sy.] 

5.  — Into  town  at  4  .  .  Dined  at  Very’s. 

[No  Bessy.] 

6.  — Walked  for  an  hour  Dined  at  borne.” 

by  the  Seine.  — iii,  pp.  172, 176. 


r  o  ba  bi  y  at  pause  to  remark  that  there  is  no  pre¬ 
home.]  vious  note  of  “  Bessy’s  illness,”  nor  indeed 

ined  at  home.  had  she  been  so  much  as  mentioned  for  a 

Dined  at  a  restaii-  fortnight  before.  The  four  days  that  fol- 
rateurs,  then  lowed  this  ''strange  evening"  were  spent  as 
went  to  the  jn  dinners  with  the  Storys  and  Villa- 

ai^^^llome**"^*  visits  to  Tivoli,  without  the  slight- 

12.  [No  Bei-  allusion  to  “  Bessy”  since  the  16th  ;  so 
gy  ]  that  we  are  quite  startled  at  reading,  without 

>ined  at  Very’s,  any  preparatory  hint — 


At  last,  on  the  7th,  we  find  a  remembrance 
of  “  Bessy,”  and  a  pleasing  one : —  | 

“  Dec.  7th. — A  note  from  Lord  RancliflTc,  ask- 


“21. — Went  into  towui  early  in  order  to  get 
Bessy's  passpor’s,  t  ike  places,  &c.  Dined  at  Vil- 
lamil’s.  [No  Bessy.] 

“  22d. —  Drove  into  town  with  Bessy  at  three. 
Dined  at  Story’s  [no  Bessy],  and  came  out  at 
eight  in  the  evening. 

“  23d. — All  in  a  bustle  preparing  for  Bessy’s 


ing  me  to  meet  Lord  John  to.day ;  but  having  departure.  Went  in  to  provide  money  for  the 
given  Bessy  the  hope  of  onr  enjoying  a  day  to-  dear  girl.  Dined  at  Story’s.  Bessy  arrived  with 
gether,  did  not  like  to  disappoint  her,  so  refus^.”  her  trunks  in  the  evening. 

_ Jb.  “24th. — All  up  and  ready  in  time.  Saw  Bes¬ 
sy  ci/mfortably  rff!  at  nine  o’clock,  with  dear 
But,  alas  !  Here  is  the  “promised  day  of  little  Tom  [their  boy].  Heaven  guard  her !" 


enjoyment:  — 


No  hint  is  given  of  either  the  why  or  the 
“  Bessy  and  I  went  shopping ;  dined  after- I  y,/^ither  of  this  sudden  movement  of  one  so 
wards  at  a  wretched  resUurant  at  the  corner  of  nuiescent  as  “  mv  darlinir  Beasv 

the  Rue  de  la  Paix;  and  in  the  evening  to  the  generally  quiescent  my  darling  Bessy, 


Varidvds:  four  pieces,  none  of  them  very  good.” 
—lb. 

And  so  home,  we  presume,  in  the  viloeifere. 


till,  on  the  6th  of  August,  she  turns  up  in 
Wiltshire.  On  the  17th  Moore  is  “  in  low 
spirits,”  and  “  cries  bitterly”  over  the  lorn  of 
the  Liverpool  packet,  which  he  had  “just 
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read  in  the  newspaper but  “  a  picnic  with 
the  Villamils  and  Mrs.  S.”  and  “  a  letter,  too, 
from  Bessy,”  make  a  material  '*  alteration  in 
his  spirits”  (268).  Then  went  on  the  usual 
routine — ices  at  Tortoni’s — dining  at  taverns 
— singing  with  the  Villamils — supping  with 
the  Storys — and  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
the  wife  and  child  till  the  3d  of  ^ptember, 
when  a  letter  announces  “  to  his  great  de¬ 
light,”  her  approaching  return  ;  and  on  the 
4th  “  he  was  right  happy  to  see”  alight,  at 
the  Messageries  Royales,  “  the  dear  girl  and 
her  little  one”  (p.  274).  But  short,  alas! 
was  his  enjoyment  of  their  loved  society — 
for,  at  the  end  of  one  week — on  the  12th  of 
the  said  September — we  6nd  that  he  em¬ 
braced  the  “  lucky”  opportunity  of  accompa¬ 
nying  Lord  John  Russell  to  England,  where 
he  remained  two  months.  What  sudden 
call  after  that  “  strange  evening”  the  dear  girl 
and  her  Utile  hoy  had  in  Wiltshire,  or  why 
Moore  could  not  have  combined  any  busi¬ 
ness  he  might  have  had  in  England  with  her 
visit  we  are  not  told ;  but  the  Diary  scraps 
look  very  like  a  mysti6cation  of  something 
which  there  was  some  reason  or  other  for 
not  clearly  explaining. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  our  poet  was 
not  always  insensible  to  the  extravagance 
and  culpability  of  his  Parisian  life : — 

“  1822,  Jan.  7th. — Dined  by  myself  at  the 
Troia  FrUrts,  and  found  great  pleasure  in  the 
few  momenta  of  silent  repose  which  it  gave  me.” 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Allh  dea  Veuves  6nd- 
ing  “silent  repose”  at  the  Troia  Frcres — the 
best  perhaps,  certainly  the  busiest,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  the  quietest  cafi  of  the  Palais  Roy¬ 
al  ! — but  he  proceeds  in  a  still  more  serious 
style : — 

— “  Never  did  I  lead  such  an  unquiet  life :  B‘ssy 
ill;  my  home  uncomfortable;  anxious  to  employ 
myself  in  the  midst  of  distractions,  and  full  of 
remorse  in  the  utnuM  of  my  gayety” — iii.  316. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  respect  and  pity 
bis  “  remorse  ;”  and  we  can  well  understand 
bis  recording  it  in  his  Diary  as  a  pledge  of 
amendment.  But  mark  what  immediately 
follows : — 

“  Jan.  8lh. — Dined  at  Pictet’s,  a  Swiss  bank¬ 
er’s,  &.C. ;  thence  to  Lady  E.  Stuart’s  assembly, 
&e. 

“  9th. — Dined  at  home  quietly,  for  a  wonder. 
Evening,  to  Mrs.  Armstrong’s  ball,  &c.  Slc.  ;  did 
not  go  to  bed  till  6  o’clock. 

“  loth. — Was  to  have  dined  with  Hibbert,  but 
preferred  Lambton.  All  went  to  the  Fran^ais 
aAerwards  to  sec  a  new  tragedy. 


[OcL, 

“  11th. — Dined  at  liord  Henry  Fitzgerald’s; — 
company,  &c.  At  nine  to  the  Varid’ds — laugh¬ 
ed  almost  to  pain.  Went  afterwards  to  the 
Macleods,  and  tnence,  at  twelve,  to  l..ady  Charle- 
mont’s  ball. 

“  12lh. — Dined  at  the  Douglas’s,  &c.  In  the 
evening  to  Mercer’s — sung  a  little — then  went 
to  Laffitte’s  ball,  &c.  &c. 

“13lh. — Dined  at  Col.  Ellice’s;  company,  Stc. 
Thence  to  Madame  de  Flahaut’s,  dtc.  Did  not 
stay,  meaning  to  go  to  Mrs.  Gent’s  ball.  Went 
to  the  wrong  place — found  it  was  Marshal  Su- 
chet’s,  and  made  my  escape.  Dirtied  my  shoes 
in  looking  for  the  carriage,  and  gave  up  Mrs. 
Gent’s.  Went  to  the  Macleods. 

“  I4th. — Dined  at  the  Douglas’s — a  party  in 
the  evening.  For  half  an  hour  at  Mrs.  Newte’s 
ball.” 

And  BO  on  for  ten  consecutive  days,  without 
— amidst  so  copious  a  variety  of  places  and 
persons — one  single  mention  of  the  word 
“  home”  or  the  name  “  Bessy” — the  last  we 
had  heard  of  either  being  that  “  it  was  un¬ 
comfortable”  and  that  "she  was  ill”  Under 
what  infatuation  Moore  should  have  made 
these  entries  directly  following  the  peniten¬ 
tial  repiorse  of  the  Trois  Fr'eres,  we  cannot 
conceive ;  and  indeed  as  little,  how  Lord 
John  (since  it  is  clear  that  he  has  omitted 
some  things)  should  have  published  details 
so  worthless  in  themselves,  and,  we  should 
suppose,  so  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the 
amiable  person  in  whom  he  has  taken  so 
much  interest. 

His  Lordship  expresses,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  regret  at  having  contributed  to  throw 
Moore  into  his  Parisian  vortex.  But  he 
may  console  himstdf ; — it  was  the  nature  of 
the  man,  and  not  the  influence  of  place,  that 
produced  these  effects. 

“  Coelum  non  animiim  mutuiit  qiii  trant  marc 
currunf.” 

The  same  passion  for  exhibition  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  the  same  kind  of  dislike  or  wea¬ 
riness  of  domestic  liabits,  seem  to  have  in¬ 
fluenced  his  English  life  almost  to  the  same 
extent.  As  Mrs.  Moore  remained  in  the 
country  while  her  "bird” — as  he  says  “she 
generally  called  him” — and  surely  the  word 
was  never  belter  applied  than  to  her  volatile 
little  songster — was  pursuing  his  business  or 
his  pleasures  in  town,  the  contrast  is  not  so 
constant  and  striking  as  it  was  in  France  ; 
but  even  when  in  the  country,  the  Diary  lets 
us  see  that  the  same  principle  of  escaping 
from  mere  domesticity  was  still  as  active  as 
the  decency  of  English  manners  would  per¬ 
mit. 

His  cottage  in  Wiltshire,  fortunately  for 
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hU  tastes,  but  unluckily  for  his  studies  and 
his  business,  was  within  a  short  walk  of  the 
elegant  and  intellectual  hospitality  of  Bo- 
wood,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  country 
neighbors  less  distinguished  but  not  less  joy¬ 
ous,  kind,  and  clever.  The  neighborhood  of 
several  little  towns,  and  that  great  mart  of 
idleness — Bath — afforded  frequent  occasions 
or  excuses  for  escape  from  the  monotony  of 
home  ;  and  this  sometimes  even  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  similar  to  those  at  Paris,  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  keep  a  less  de¬ 
voted  husband  more  at  home. 

“  1824,  Nov.  2l8t. — Bevsy  by  no  meant  well 
Walked  over  to  Bowood.  Sony  in  the  evening. 
Slept  there. 

“  22d. — Walked  home  after  breakfast  to  see 
how  Bessy  was  Found  Bessy  not  mfich  better. 
God  wet  in  returnine  to  Bowood.  Sang  again. 
Slept  there." — iv.  253. 

A  morning  call  to  the  sick  wife — but  break¬ 
fast,  dinner,  supper,  singing,  sleeping  at  Bo¬ 
wood. 

VV'e  could  fill  pages  with  similar  extracts, 
but  the  following  summary  of  occurrences 
in  the  autumn  of  1825  wiH  superabundantly 
suflSce. 

It  appears  that  in  the  summer  of  1825 
Mrs.  Moore  was  really  suffering  under  some 
painful,  though,  we  presume  not  serious,  com¬ 
plaint,  for  which  she  was  ordered  to  Chelten¬ 
ham,  where  she  arrived  on  the  22d  July. 
Moore  followed  the  "‘darling  girl"  on  the 
4th  August,  and  remained  with  her  two 
whole  days  (!), during  which  she  wa.s  wheeled 
about  in  a  chair.  On  the  7th  he  left  "the 
dear  girl" — "hit  darling  Best” — for  London. 
There  he  remained  between  eight  and  nine 
weeks,  working  no  doubt  in  the  morning  at 
>  the  Life  of  Sheridan,  but  spending  his  after¬ 

noons  and  nights  in  more  than  his  usual 
whirl  of  dinners,  suppers,  concerts,  theatres, 
without  making,  during  all  the  time,  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  poor 
lady  at  Cheltenham,  of  whom  the  first  we 
hear  is  that,  when  Moore  returned  to  Slop- 
erton  on  the  27th  September,  he  found  her 
there,  but  not  recovered.  Then  follows  a  se¬ 
ries  of  entries  in  the  Diary,  of  which  our 
space  allows  us  only  to  give  the  dates  and 
chief  memorabilia : — 

“  1826.  Sept.  28tli. — Dined  at  home. 

“  29th. — Dined  at  Bowood.  Company,  &c. 
Sang  in  the  evening,  and  slept  there. 

“  30th. — Walketf  home  to  breakfast  to  see 
Beaay — the  boil  coming  to  a  head.  Returned  to 
Bowood  to  dinner,  Ac.  Sang  again  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Slept  there. 


“Oct.  1st. — Bowles  called  at  Bowood,  while  I 
was  listening  to  Mrs.  Fazakerley’s  singing  to 
the  guitar.  Wanted  me  to  dine  with  him  to¬ 
day,  but  told  him  Betty  t  dlnett  rendered  it  im- 
poftible.  After  luncheon,  home,  Ac. ;  found 
Bessy  better,  and  anxious  I  should  go  to  Bowles, 
Ac. ;  so  returned  to  Bowood.  Thence  walked  to 
Bowles’s.  Company,  Ac.,  Ac.  A  great  many 
glees,  duets,  &c.,  in  the  evening.  My  singing 
much  liked. 

“  2nd. — Dined  at  home. 

“  3rd. — Dined  at  Bowood,  Ac.,  Ac. 

“4th  and  5th — [No  entry.  Still,  it  seems,  at 
Bowood.] 

••  6ih. — [Breakfast,  it  seems,  at  Bowood.]  Re¬ 
turned  home.  Dined  at  Money’s  [another  neigh¬ 
bor],  &c.,  Ac.” — iv.  321. 

Where  be  may  have  dined  the  following 
days  is  not  noted  ;  but  enough  is  told.  We 
lay  no  stress  on  the  silence  of  the  Diary 
alwut  “  Bessy”  while  he  was  in  London  :  he 
no  doubt  received  frequent,  perhaps  daily, 
accounts  of  her.  Our  wonder  is  that,  find¬ 
ing  on  his  return  that  she  was  still  so  ill 
that  it  tvat  impossible  to  leave  her  for  a  single 
day,  it  should  turn  out  that  of  the  nine 
succeeding  days  he  spent  but  two  at  home, 
and  all  the  rest  in  the  various  gayeties  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Even  when  at  what  he  called  home,  it  is 
surprising  to  count  up  how  seldom  he  really 
was  en  famille,  and  his  joy  at  his  escapes. 
Take  one  sample  ; — 

“  1824.  April  13. — Started -at  3  o’clock  for 
Farley  Abbey  (Colonel  lloulton’s  place),  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  promise  made  at  the  masquerade 
that  Bessy  and  I  would  pay  them  a  visit  of  a  few 
days.  Betsy,  however,  wd  well  enough  to  go." — 
iv.  179. 

That,  however,  was  so  little  a  damper  on 
his  spirits,  that  on  the  second  day  of  the 
visit  he  exclaims  in  rapture  : — 

“  The  day  very  agreeable ;  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  A  pretty  house,  beautiful  girls,  hos¬ 
pitable  ho.st  and  hostess,  excellent  cook,  good 
Champagne  and  Moselle,  charming  music — 
What  more  eindd  a  man  want  f" — 179. 

’Tis  a  pity  that  there  was  no  Irish  echo  to 
answer — “  Bessy  .1" — poor  Bessy  that  was 
sick  at  home. 

But  though  Mrs.  Moore  seems,  like  a  pru¬ 
dent  as  well  as  an  affectionate  wife,  to  have  in 
general  submitted  to  these  wanderings,  and 
even  (as  Moore  says  in  a  preceding  extract) 
sometimes  encouraged  them — seeing  proba¬ 
bly  that  she  could  not  resist  his  restless  dis¬ 
position — yet  it  is  evident  that  she  was  not 
insensible  to  these  derelictions.  The  first 
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symptom  of  this  is  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Power, 
his  music- publisher — who  jobbed  his  songs 
from  him  at  600/.  a  year ;  here  we  find  a 
paragraph  which  is  really  a  clue  to  much 
that  would  be  else  unintelligible  in  Moore’s 
life  ;  it  confirms  our  former  observation,  that 
his  existence  was  essentially  one  of  theatrical 
exhibition,  and  adds — what  we  never  sus¬ 
pected — exhibition  for  profit ; — 

“  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Bessy  has  con¬ 
sented  to  my  passing  next  May  in  town  alone  ; 
to  take  her  would  be  too  expensive;  and  indeed 
it  was  only  on  my  representing  to  her  that  my 
song.s  would  all  remain  a  detd  Utter  [arc]  with 
you,  if  I  did  not  go  up  in  the  gay  time  of  the 
year  and  give  them  life  by  singing  them  about, 
that  she  agreed  to  my  leaving  her.  This  is  quite 
my  object.  I  shall  make  it  a  whole  month  of 
company  and  exhibition  [nc].  which  will  do  more 
service  to  the  sale  of  the  songs  than  a  whole 
year’s  advertising." — i.  330. 

Little  did  the  fashionable  coteries  whom 
be  obliged  and  delighted  with  his  songs  im¬ 
agine  what  was  “quite  his  object” — that  he 
was  really  going  about  as  Mr.  Power’s  ad¬ 
vertising  van, 

“  1823.  April  14th  [in  London]  — Received  an 
impatient  letter  from  Bess,  which  rather  dis¬ 
turbed  me,  both  on  her  account  and  my  own. 
Perceive  she  is  getting  uncomfortable  witliout 
me.” — iv.  65. 

Yet  still  he  lingered  in  town,  “  leading,”  he 
says,  “  a  restless  and  feverish  life  ”  (iv.  89), 
till  the  24lh  June,  when  he  returned  home, 
but  only  for  three  weeks — for  a  proposal 
from  Lord  Lansdowne  for  a  tour  in  Ireland 
was  irresistible. 

One  of  these  absences  was  marked  by  a 
peculiar  incident. 

“1826.  28ih  May. — With  anexce/fent.  uarrm- 
hearted,  Uidy  w  fe,  and  dear  promising  children, 
what  more  need  I  ask  for  ?  Prepared  for  my 
trip  to  town." — iv.  283. 

And  next  day  was  off;  but  Bessy  was  this 
time  on  the  alert  also.  She  followed  the 
truant  (unbidden,  it  is  pretty  clear)  two 
days  after,  and  stayed  six  days  in  town — 
but  witliout  seeing  much  more  of  her  “  bird” 
than  if  she  had  remained  alone  in  the  cage 
at  Sloperton ;  for  they  were  not  lodged  in 
the  same  house — and  of  the  six  days  of  her 
stay  they  dined  together  but  twice,  break¬ 
fasted  not  at  all,  and  passed  no  evening  to¬ 
gether  but  one  at  the  opera.  But  on  the 
sixth  morning — 

“  8th  June  — Up  at  five.  And  saw  my  teeas- 
CRES  safe  in  the  coach  I  ” — iv.  284. 


The  reader  will  observe  how  the  cnp  is 
sweetened  to  Bessy’s  taste  ;  when  he  was 
going  off,  he  had  hoped  to  reconcile  her  by 
a  tribute  to  her  '' lireliness”  and  "excellence, 
and  when  he  sends  her  back  he  consoles  her 
with  the  record  that  she  is  a  “  treasure/” 

Having  thus  .got  rid  of  his  treasures,  he 
remained  in  London,  in  his  usual  round  of 
amusements,  for  near  two  months,  when  at 
last  he  paid  his  invalid  at  Cheltenham  that 
visit  of  two  days  which  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

Such  are  the  very  unexpected  details  of 
Moore’s  domestic  life  which  these  volumes 
reveal,  and  which,  we  think,  with  all  defer¬ 
ence  to  Lord  John  Russell,  instead  of  being 
thus  blazoned  to  the  world,  might  rather 
better  have  been  suffered  to  “sleep  in  the 
shade.” 

Some  other  circumstances  no  less  surprise 
us.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  gayety  and  bril¬ 
liancy  in  which  Moore  figured,  who  could 
have  suspected  an  extreme  of  penury  at 
home?  We  find  a  pompously  recorded  visit 
to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Leicestershire — with 
turtle,  venison,  and  so  forth — wound  up 
with  a  confession  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
forced  to  remain  there  longer  than  they  had 
intended,  from  not  possessing  a  few  shillings 
to  give  to  the  servants  at  coming  away.  He 
writes  to  Mr.  Power ; — 

“  iLongley  Priory'\,  Not.  12,  1812. 

“  Mr  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  only  time  to  say  that 
if  you  can  let  me  have  three  or  ftur  pounds  by 
return  of  post  you  will  oblige  me.  I  have  fool¬ 
ishly  run  dry.  without  trying  my  oiher  resources  ; 
and  I  have  been  this  week  pa-t  literally  without 
a  shilling.  .  .  .  You  may  laugh  at  my  ridic¬ 

ulous  distress  in  being  kept  to  tunle-eating  and 
claret-drinking  longer  than  1  wisli,  and  merely 
because  we  have  not  a  shilling  in  onr  pockets  to 
give  the  servants  in  going  away.” — i.  315-16. 

From  this  novel  mode  of  being  in  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Power,  by  a  re¬ 
mittance  of  10/.  enabled  the  captives  to  re¬ 
deem  themselves ;  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Moore’s  after-life,  Mr.  Power’s 
highly-tried  but  always  ready  liberality  en¬ 
abled  Moore  to  work  through  the  “  never 
ending  still  beginning”  difficulties  in  which, 
what  appears  to  us  a  most  reckless  impro¬ 
vidence  involved  him.  With  receipts  which 
to  a  poet  who  did  not  set  up  for  a  man  of 
fashion  would  be  thought  enormous,  he 
never  had  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  and  seems 
to  have  existed  by  loans,  kite-flying,  antici¬ 
pations,  and  petty  shifts,  hardly  reconcileable 
with  integrity,  or,  at  least,  delicacy.  What 
shall  we  say  to  such  anecdotes  as  the  fol- 
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lowing,  which  we  are  almost  ashamed  to 
repeat?  In  December,  1818,  Lord  Lans- 
downe  stood  godfather  to  Moore’s  second 
boy ; — 

“  After  the  ceremony  he  gave  Bessy  a  paper 
which  contained,  he  said,  a  pre$ent  for  the  nurst. 
The  paper  contained  two  51.  notes,  one  of  which 
Beuy  gave  the  nurse,  and  reserved  the  other  as 
a  present  for  her  mother.” — ii.  239. 

and  this  strange  misappropriation  of  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  bounty  is  followed  up  by  a 
cool  observation  that  "  they"  (Bessy's  mother 
and  sister) — 

“  have  latterly  been  very  considerate  indeed  in 
their  applications  for  assistance  to  me.” — Ib. 

We  hardly  think  that  Moore  was  in  this  case 
sufficiently  considerate  as  to  the  source  from 
which  he  assisted  them. 

A  Mr.  Branigan,  with  whom  he  had  made 
some  acquaintance  in  the  country, 

'*  announces  to  me  by  letter  that  he  had  ordered 
his  partners  in  London  to  send  me  a  Bank  post- 
bill  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  little  girl,  which 
have  not  yet  come  to  half  the  sum,  but  it's  very 
eonventent  just  now." — ii.  331. 

When  we  recollect  his  appearance  in  so¬ 
ciety  and  now  see  the  real  misery  of  his  po¬ 
sition,  we  are  struck  at  once  with  pity  and 
wonder.  We  know  not  whether  it  may  be 
thought  more  like  praise  or  censure  to  say 
that  in  his  personal  deportment  no  one 
could  trace  anything  of  the  constant  anxiety 
and  embarrassment  which  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  would  produce  on  most  men’s 
manners  and  temper.  He  seemed  always 
cheerful,  always  at  ease,  making  no  italage 
of  Bnery  or  foppery  :  and  we  believe  we 
may  say  that  none  of  his  friends — none  but 
those  with  whom  he  had  money  dealings — 
could  have  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was 
not  in  easy  circumstances,  and  on  a  footing 
of  independence  and  equality  with  any  other 
member  of  good  society. 

He  says  on  one  occasion — December  23rd, 
1826:— 

**  Shearer  s;iid  that  the  Longmans  had  told  his 
brother  that  I  had  the  nust  genen)us  contempt  for 
money  of  any  man  they  had  ever  met." — iv.  262. 

That  “  contempt  for  money”  which  con¬ 
sists  in  throwing  it  away  Moore  may  have 
had,  but  we  must  say  that  this  is  the  only 
passage  in  the  Diary  that  affords  us  the 
slightest  hint  of  his  liberality  in  money  af- 
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fairs.  An  author  in  the  sale  of  his  works  is 
as  fairly  a  tradesman  as  the  bookseller  with 
whom  he  deals,  and  we  do  not  in  the  least 
cavil  at  the  eagerness  which  Moore  shows  in 
his  bargains,  but  we  really  cannot  allow  him 
thus  to  record  his  own  easy  liberality  with¬ 
out  showing  from  the  same  pages  bow  little 
the  praise  was  deserved.  Ail  that  he  tells 
of  himself  is  of  so  different  a  character,  so 
full  of  tricks,  and  what  would  be  called  sharp 
practice,  that  we  can  only  rejoice  that 
Messrs.  Longman  fared  better  than  their 
neighbors ; — yet  we  have  Moore’s  own  evi¬ 
dence  that  even  they,  bid  they  known  all, 
might  have  had  some  grounds  of  complaint. 
He  bad,  as  early  as  July,  1814,  commenced 
his  negotiation  with  Messrs.  Longman  for 
his  poem  of  Lalla  Rookh,  which  came  (after 
a  good  deal  of  sharp  bargaining  on  Moore’s 
part)  to  an  agreement  for  3000  guineas.  Mr. 
Longman,  hnding,  it  seems,  some  unexpected 
delay  in  the  production  of  the  poem,  in¬ 
quired  in  April,  1815,  about  its  progress, 
and  Moore  answers  on  the  25th  of  that 
month, — 

“  I  had  copied  out  fairly  abont  four  thousand 
lines  of  my  work,  fur  the  purpose  of  submitting 
them  to  your  perusal,  as  I  had  promised,  but  I 
have  changed  my  intention.” — ii.  14. 

And  then  be  proceeds  with  some  ingenious 
reasons  for  requesting  his  leave  to  withhold 
the  said  fairly  copied  MS.  from  his  perusal : — 

**  but  I  mean,  with  your  permission,  to  say  in  town 
that  the  work  ts  fnished  [stc],and  mereiy  withheld 
from  publication  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season.” — ib. 

But  in  the  very  next  page — in  a  letter, 
dated  a  fortnight  later,  to  a  private  confidant 
in  Ireland — he  confesses  that  all  this  was 
sham — that  there  were  no  ”  four  thousand 
lines  fairly  copied  for  Mr.  Longman’s  peru¬ 
sal  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
poems  being  published  at  any  period  of  that 
year ;  and  that  ”  it  can  hardly  be  till  this 
spring  twelvemonth  that  it  can  be  finished  off 
fit  for  delivery.”  (i6.  p.  76.)  It  was  not,  in 
fact,  publish^  till  two  years  later. 

Here  is  another  private  confession  to  bis 
mother : — 

** There  is  so  much  call  for  the  opera  [M.P.], 
that  I  have  made  a  present  of  it  to  little  Power  to 
publish ;  that  is,  nominally  I  have  made  a  present 
of  it  to  him,  but  I  am  to  have  the  greater  part  of 
the  profits  notwithstanding.  I  do  it  in  this  way, 
however,  for  two  reasons— one  that  it  looks  more 
dignified,  particularly  after  having  made  so  light 
11 
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of  the  piece  myself ;  and  the  second,  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  jfive  anything  more  to  Carpenter,  yet  do 
not  think  it  worth  breaking  with  him  till  I  have 
eomcthing  of  consequence  to  give  Longman.” — i. 
264,  265. 

Tricks  of  this  sort  are  not  so  openly  con¬ 
fessed  in  the  Diary  as  in  these  confidential 
letters ;  but  the  scattered  indications  of  them 
are  frequent,  and  we  do  not  remember  one 
single  instance  of  liberality  in  money  deal¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  Moore,  nor  any  one  proof 
— though  many  imputations — of  a  contrary 
disposition  in  any  of  his  publishers.  To  this 
class  of  topics  belongs,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
a  great  deal  of  double-dealing«and  shuffling 
with  Messrs.  Murray  and  Wilkie,  with  whom 
he  had  made  his  first  agreement  for  the 
“  Life  of  Sheridan,”  and  which  he  afterwards 
transferred  to  Messrs.  Longman,  who  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  near  500f.  to  repay  what 
Murray  had  already  advanced  him  on  the 
credit  of  that  work.  The  transaction — 
vaguely  shadowed  as  it  is  in  the  Diary — 
shows  anything  rather  than  that  contempt  for 
money  which  Lord  John  seems  to  rank  among 
Moore’s  higher  characteristics.  But  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  story  of  Lord  Byron’s 
Autobiographical  Memoirs,  their  sale,  re¬ 
demption,  and  destruction — very  confusedly 
and  disjointedly  told  in  the  Diary ;  but 
which,  as  it  involves  not  only  personal  char¬ 
acter,  but  a  question  of  considerable  literary 
interest,  and  perhaps  of  some  future  impor¬ 
tance,  we  shall  endeavor,  though  it  will  occu¬ 
py  more  space  than  we  can  well  spare,  to 
bring  into  one  comprehensible  view.  i 

It  appears  that  Moore  had  at  first  offered  ! 
them  for  sale  to  Messrs.  Longman,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  purchase  them ;  and  this,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  brought  him  over  from  Paris  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1821,  to  endeavor  to  dispose  of  them 
to  greater  advantage.  He  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  25th, 
and  early  next  morning  “  wrote  a  note  to 
summon  Murray.”  Murray  came  next  day — 
“agreed  to  his  own  terms — viz.,  two  thousand 
guineas  for  the  Memoirs — and  took  away 
the  MS.” 

When  Moore  communicated  his  bargain  to 
Lord  Holland,  his  lordship  looked  at  the 
case  with  a  gentlemanlike  delicacy  which 
was  natural  to  him  when  party  prejudices 
did  not  intervene,  and  which  may  on  this 
occasion,  have  been  a  little  quickened  by  some 
personal  considerations — 

“  He  expressed  some  scruples  about  my  sale  of 
Lord  B.’s  Memoirs ;  said  he  wished  I  could  have 
gotten  the  2000  guineas  any  other  way.  Seemed 
to  think  it  was  tn  cold  blood  depositing  a  quiver  of 
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poisoned  arrows  for  future  warfare  on  private  cha¬ 
racter." — iii.  298. 

We  wonder  that  Lord  John  Russell,  when 
I  he  came  to  read  this  opinion  of  Lord  Hol¬ 
land’s,  did  not  agree  with  him  that  the  sale 
of  such  a  work  was  not  a  creditable  way  of 
obtaining  two  thousand  or  even  three  thou¬ 
sand  guineas. 

After  meditating  on  this  suggestion,  Moore 
seemed  to  think  it  so  important  that  he  ought 
to  attempt  a  rescinding  of  the  bargain.  Sub¬ 
sequent  circumstances,  however,  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  was  not  Lord  Holland’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  the  prospect  of  making  a  better 
bargain,  that  induced  Moore  to  try  to  recover 
the  property  of  the  MS.  We  hear  no  more 
of  the  affair  for  six  months,  but  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1822,  we  find  the  following  entry: — 

“  Spoke  to  Murray  on  the  subject  of  Ixrrd  B.’s 
Memoirs ;  of  iny  wish  to  redeem  them,  and  can¬ 
cel  the  deed  of  sale;  which  Murray  acceeded  to 
with  the  best  grace  imaginable.  Accordingly 
there  is  now  an  agreement  making  out,  by  which 
I  become  his  debtor  for  two  thousand  guineas, 
leaving  the  MS.  in  his  hands  as  security  till  I  am 
able  to  pay  it.  This  is,  I  feel,  an  over  delicate 
deference,  to  the  opinion  of  tlhers  ;  but  it  is  better 
than  allowing  a  sliadow  of  suspicion  to  approach 
within  a  mile  of  one  in  any  transaction,  and  I 
know  I  shall  feel  the  happier  when  rid  of  the  bar¬ 
gain.” — iii.  345. 

We  see  no  ground  whatsoever  for  this  self¬ 
applause  ;  Tor  the  only  practical  effect  of 
this  new  arrangement  was  one  which  seems 
to  have  been  for  some  months  occupying  no 
trivial  share  in  Moore’s  ponderings — name¬ 
ly,  that  if  he  could  at  any  time  get  any  one 
to  give  him  2500/.  or  8000/.  for  the  Me¬ 
moirs,  he  had  a  right  to  pay  off  Murray, 
and  transfer  the  MS.  to  a  new  purchaser — 
putting  the  difference  in  his  ovm  pocket.  Such 
an  arrangement,  we  need  not  say,  did  not  at 
all  meet  Lord  Holland’s  objection — and 
Mr.  Murray  was  certainly  the  most  liberal 
of  men  to  consent  to  it,  for  he  remained 
2000  guineas  out  of  pocket,  and  must  have 
done  so  as  lung  as  Lord  Byron  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  live — while  Moore  had  the  option, 
when  he  pleased,  of  turning  the  MS.  to  bet¬ 
ter  account  and  leaving  Murray  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  had  so  much  risk  and  trouble, 
only  to  be  laughed  at  by  some  higher  bidder 
in  Mr.  Moore  8  auction.  We  shall  see  that 
all  this,  and  worse  than  this,  did  in  fact  take 
place  to  the  fullest'extent,  as  far  as  concerned 
Murray’s  pecuniary  interests. 

So  (omitting  some  minor  details)  matters 
stood  till  the  3rrf  of  May,  1824 — we  request 
attention  to  the  dates — when  Moore  had 
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"a  loWir  from  I/)rd  Byron,  at  Miasalon^hi ;  has 
Iiad  an  attack  of  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  the  phy¬ 
sicians  do  not  know  which.” — iv.  182. 

No  observation  whatsoever  follows  this 
serious  announcement ;  but  we  have  not  long 
to  wait  for  its  collateral  consequences  : — 

“  1824,  May  12th. — Dined  early  with  Rees 
[managing  partner  of  Messrs.  Longman].  Rees 
asked  me  if  I  had  called  on  Murray  to  get  him  to 
complete  the  arrangement  entered  into  when  1 
was  Iasi  in  town  [of  which  we  find  no  other  men¬ 
tion  than  we  have  quoted]  for  the  redemption  of 
Byron’s  Memoirs  7 — said  1  had  not.  Told  me  the 
money  teas  ready,  and  advised  me  not  to  lose  any 
time  about  it.'' — ib.  p.  186. 

•  Who  can  doubt  that  Moore  had  been  on 
the  lookout  for  a  better  bargain  ? — for  here  ! 
is  what  he  significantly  calls  a  “  rival  bib- 
llopolist”  who  has  the  money  ready  to  pay 
off  Murray,  and  who  advises  Moore  to  lose 
no  time  in  doing  so.  But  lo!  by  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  coincidences  we  have 
ever  read,  on  the  very  next  morning  Moore 
learns  by  accident,  in  another  bookseller’s 
shop — 

“  that  Lord  Byron  was  dead.  .  .  Recollected  then 
the  unfinished  state  of  my  agreement  for  the  re- 

*  demption  of  the  Memoirs.” 

It  needed,  we  think,  no  great  effort  of 
memory  to  “recollect"  a  subject  which  Mr. 
Rees  had  brought  so  strongly  before  him  the 
day  before. 

This  event  made  a  total  change  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  Murray  had  paid, 
two  years  before,  2000  guhieas  on  the  spec¬ 
ulative  value  of  the  Memoirs  when  Lord 
Byron  should  die.  Lord  Byron  was  but 
I  thirty-three  when  the  bargain  was  made. 

Murray  had,  according  to  all  calculations, 
many  a  year  to  wait  before  he  could  expect 
any  return  for  his  capital — or  rather  indeed, 
being  considerably  Byron’s  senior,  be  could 
hardly  have  anticipated  any  such  return 
during  his  own  life-lime  ;  but  now  the  event 
I  had  unexpectedly  occurred — the  contingent 

I  reversion  of  the  MS.  had  become  a  posses¬ 

sion,  and  its  value  proportionably  increased — 
probably  doubled — as  it  ought  to  be,  on  a 
i  mere  business  calculation  of  Murray’s  previ¬ 

ous  risk.  But  again  (Diary,  15th  May) 
Moore  luckily  “  recollects  that  he  had 

“  directed  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  [second] 
agreement,  giving  me,  in  the  event  of  Lord 
Byron’s  death,  a  period'  of  three  months  after 
such  event  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  money 
and  redeeming  my  pledge.  This  clause  /  dic¬ 


tated  as  dearly  as  possible  both  to  Murray  and 
his  solicitor,  Mr.  Turner,  and  saw  the  solicitor 
interline  it  in  a  rough  draft  of  the  agreement. 
Accordingly,  on  recollecting  it  now,  1  felt,  of 
course,  confident  in  my  claim.  Went  to  the 
liOngmans,  who  promised  to  bring  the  two  thou¬ 
sand  guineas  for  me  on  Monday  morning.” — 
iv.  189. 

With  saich  a  clause,*  how  could  Moore 
have  had  a  moment’s  alarm  or  even  doubt 
about  his  right?  The  fact,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  that  there  was  no  such  clause  ! 

But  in  the  mean  while  there  had  started 
up  a  third  party.  The  Diary  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  day  (May  14lh)  ends — 

“  Found  a  note  on  my  return  home  from 
Douglas  Kinnaird  anxiously  inquiring  in  whose 
possession  the  Memoirs  were;  and  saying  that 
he  was  ready,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron’s  fami¬ 
ly,  to  advance  the  two  thousand  pounds  fur  the 
MS.,  in  order  to  give  I^dy  Byron  and  the  reat 
of  the  family  an  opportunity  of  deciding  whether 

they  wished  them  to  be  published  or  no.” _ 

iv.  187. 

Murray  at  this  time,  had  no  communication 
from  Moore,  nor  could  he  have  the  slightest 
idea  that  Moore  could  have  any  claim  to  the 
MS.,  the  absolute  property  being  vested  in 
Murray  by  Byron’s  death ;  but  he  at  once, 
with  a  liberality  and  feeling  which  did  him 
honor,  offered  to  forego  the  prixe  he  had 
drawn  in  this  lottery  of  business,  and  to 
place  the  Memoirs  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Byron’s  friends. 

This  it  is  obvious  would  have  been  the 
best  and  most  delicate  way  of  carrying  out 
the  spirit  of  Lord  Holland’s  suggestion,  by 
which  Moore  had  professed  to  be  guided  in 
his  efforts  to  get  hold  of  the  MS.,  but  it 
would  not  at  all  have  suited  his  real  object 
— evidently  that  of  selling  them  elsewhere 
— and  he  therefore  vehemently  opposed  this 
arrangement,  and,  relying  on  his  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  second  deed,  denied  Murray’s 
right  to  give  up  the  MS.  to  any  one  but 
himself — whom  (so  Moore  asserted)  the 
alleged  clause  in  the  deed  constituted,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  the  sole  and 
rightful  proprietor.  Murray  was  very  much 
surprised  at  hearing  of  such  a  clause,  but 
unluckily  the  deed  had  been  mislaid,  and  he 
had  only  his  own  disbelief  to  oppose  to  the 
positive  assertion  of  Moore. 

Then  follows,  in  the  Diary,  a  long,  very 
confused,  but  of  course  unilateral  history 
of  the  discussions  that  ensued  between  Sir 
John  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird, 
as  the  friends  of  Lord  Byron — Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton  and  Col.  Doyle,  on  the  part  of  Lady 
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Byron  and  Mrs.  Leigh — and  Moore — in 
which  the  latter  insisted  on  his  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  MS.,  and  protested  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  its  destruction  ; 
offering,  indeed,  “  the  suppression  of  all  that 
might  be  tbouglit  objectionable,”  but  con¬ 
tending  that  what  was  not  so  should  be  re¬ 
tained  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  the 
public.  The  progivss  of  the  affair  is,  we 
have  said,  very  confusedly  told  even  in 
what  Lord  John  Hussell  gives  us  of  Moore’s 
Diary — but  it  becomes  more  so  by  his 
Lordship’s  choosing  to  suppress  a  separate 
and  “  long  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
MS.”  left  by  Moore,  and  to  substitute  for  it 
some  studiously  obscure  sentences  of  his  own. 
Lord  John  says: — 

“  The  result  was  that,  a  fler  a  very  unpleasant 
scene  at  Mr.  Murray’s,  the  manuscript  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  and  Col.  Doyle, 
as  the  representatives  of  Mrs.  Iieigh,  with  tlie 
full  consent  of  Mr.  Moore — who  repaid  to  Mr. 
Murray  the  sum  he  had  advanced,  with  the  in¬ 
terest  then  due.  After  the  whole  had  been  burnt, 
the  agreement  was  found,  and  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Moore's  interest  in  the  MS.  had  entirely 
ceased  on  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  by  which  event 
the  property  became  absolutely  vested  in  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray. 

**  The  details  of  this  scene  have  been  recorded 
both  by  Mr.  Moore  and  Lord  Broughton  [Hub- 
house],  and  perhaps  by  others.  Lord  Brough¬ 
ton  having  kindly  permitted  me  to  read  his  narra¬ 
tive,  I  can  sav  that  the  leading  facts  related  by 
him  and  Mr.  Moore  agree.  Both  narratives  re¬ 
tain  marks  of  the  irritation  which  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  moment  produced,  but  as  they  both 
(Mr.  Moore  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse)  desired  to 
do  what  was  most  lionorable  to  Lord  Byron’s 
menaory,  and  as  tliey  lived  in  terms  of  friendship 
afterwards,  I  have  omitted  details  which  recall  a 
painful  scene,  and  would  excite  painful  feelings." 
— iv.  192.  • 

We  cannot  omit  to  enter  our  protest 
against  Lord  John’s  assertion,  that  the  MS. 
was  d.  stroyed  with  the  full  consent  of  Mr. 
Moore:  we  know  not  what  may  be  said  in 
the  portions  of  the  Diary  that  Lord  John 
has  suppressed,  but  in  all  that  he  has  pub¬ 
lished,  and  in  all  the  other  evidence,  we  &nd 
the  most  resolute  opposition  to  any  such 
measure. 

Ail  seemed  now  ended — but  Moore  con¬ 
jured  up  a  fresh  difficulty,  of  which,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  real  motive,  that 
which  he  assigned  seems  absurdly  punctil¬ 
ious.  The  actual  cash  in  which  the  repay¬ 
ment  to  Murray  was  made,  was  supplied  to 
Moore  by  the  Longmans  (on  the  security  of 
his  bond);  and  of  course  Lord  Byron’s 
family  and  friends,  who  had  received  and 
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destroyed  the  MS.,  were  immediately  pre¬ 
pared  to  reimburse  Moore.  Moore  posi¬ 
tively  refused  to  be  reimbursed ;  he  per¬ 
sisted  (contrary  to  the  direct  and  indisputa¬ 
ble  terms  of  the  agreement)  in  asserting 
that  the  MS.  was  his,  and  that  his  honor 
required  that  it  was  he  who  should  have  the 
merit  of  the  sacri&ce.  Merit,  we  have  seen, 
there  was  none,  for  be  had  opposed  the  sa- 
criBce  to  the  utmost ;  and  his  alleged  rights 
had  been  extinguished  by  the  production  of 
the  deed  ;  but  he  still  pertinaciously  pleaded 
his  honor,  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  ver¬ 
biage  to  justify  a  punctilio  for  which  we  can 
see  no  ground  nor  any  object.  If  we  could 
see  or  imagine  any  rational  or  even  colora¬ 
ble  point  of  honor  in  the  case,  we  could 
understand  and  admire  Moore’s  feelings  and 
conduct.  As  it  is,  we  confess  that  this  part 
of  the  affair  remains  to  us  a  suspicious  mys¬ 
tery. 

The  final  result  will  surprise  our  readers 
and  the  public  as  much  as  it  did  us  when 
our  recent  inquiries  brought  it  to  our  know¬ 
ledge.  Moore — through  the  unheard  of 
liberality  of  Murray — finally  pocketed  more 
than  double  the  sum  he  had  been  intriguing 
and  squabbling  about.  For  the  2000  guineas 
originally  agreed  on  foi  the  Memoirs,  Moore 
had  engaged  to  Murray  to  edit  them,  and  to 
accompany  them  with  a  Life.  After  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Memoirs,  Murray  recurred 
to  the  idea  of  a  Life ;  and  as  Moore  was  cer¬ 
tainly,  for  many  reasons,  the  person  best 
fitted  for  the  task,  Murray  proposed  it  to 
him.  But  the  sum  originally  agreed  on  for 
both  Memoirs  and  Life  had  now  become, 
through  Moore’s  complicated  manoeuvres, 
wholly  inadeq^uate  for  the  Life  alone.  His 
debt  to  the  Longmans,  arising  out  of  these 
transaction.<>,  had  grown  to  a  sum  of  £3020, 
for  which  they  had  his  bond;  and  Moore 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  irremedia¬ 
ble  insolvency — for  whatever  he  might  be 
able  to  earn  by  his  pen  could  at  most  have 
met  his  current  expenses,  but  not  availed 
against  such  a  permanent  and  growing  bur¬ 
den  as  this.  Murray,  who  had — like  every¬ 
body  else  who  knew  the  fascinating  little 
“  bird” — a  strong  personal  feeling  for  Moore, 
hoped  that  he  might  combine  his  own  inter¬ 
est  as  a  tradesman  with  the  extrication  of 
the  author ;  and  he  not  merely  consented  to 
relieve  him  from  Longman’s  bond — (though 
it  was  a  debt  incurred  in  hostility  to  Murray) 
— but,  to  enable  him  to  exist  while  he  was 
employed  at  the  Life,  be  gave  him  a  further 
sum  of  £1200,  which,  with  some  other  small 
advances  of  cash,  interest,  &c.,  amounted  in 
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tlie  whole  to  £4870,  which  was,  in  fact,  what 
Murray  paid  to  Moore  for  the  “  Life,”  half 
the  materials  of  which  Murray  himself  con¬ 
tributed.  Such  generosity  is,  we  think,  un- 

Earalleled ;  and  would  probably  have  never 
een  known  but  for  an  additional  eihibition 
of  Moore’s  greediness,  almost  as  surprising. 
The  Life  was  published ;  but  Moore,  over¬ 
rating  its  success,  and  underrating  what  it 
had  cost  Murray,  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
further  remuneration.  In  answer  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  so  unreasonable — and,  might  we  not 
say,  so  ungrateful? — Murray,  in  a  letter  to 
Moore,  dated  the  24th  of  May,  1831,  stated, 
first,  the  fact  that  the  book  had  not  paid 
its  expenses,  and  he  then  detailed  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  above  stated ;  which  we  think  a 
coup  de  grace  to  the  pretence  of  his  having  a 
“  most  generous  contempt  of  money.” 

Long  as  this  detail  has  been,  there  are 
still  two  collateral  points  of  the  case  on  which 
we  must  make  some  observations. 

The  first  is  that  Lord  John  talks  only  of 
the  destruction  of  Lord  Byron’s  original  MS. 
He  passes  tub  tilentio  the  possibility  of 
copies  of  the  MS. — and  their  fate.  One 
complete  copy  we  know  was  made  with 
Lord  Byron’s  concurrence,  and  of  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  hands  through  which  it  passed,  some 
at  least  attempted  copies.  One  transcript 
(complete  or  incomplete)  is  stated  by  Moore 
to  have  been  given  up,  or  tom  up,  by  a  lady 
who  had  made  it,  upon  her  hearing  of  the 
"  painful  scene”  at  Murray’s : — but  this  only 
heightens  the  probability  that  there  might 
have  been  other  irregular  transcripts.  And, 
if  so,  what  proof  is  there  that  they  were  all, 
penitentially  or  delicately,  destroyed  ?  We 
see  it  surmised  in  several  publications  of 
the  day  “  that  they  teere  not ;  and  that,  after 
all,  it  is  probable  that  the  Memoirs  may  be 
still  in  existence,  and  one  day  published.” 
We  ourtelvet  give  no  credit  to  these  sur¬ 
mises;  and  Lord  John  Russell  could  not  be 
expected  to  answer  for  surreptitious  copies 
— but  we  think  he  ought  to  have  made  some 
inquiry  after  the  copy  which  the  Diary  states 
to  have  been  made,  or  at  least  have  added  a 
line  to  state— as  we  believe  the  fact  to  b^ — 
that  no  trace  of  any  copy  appears  in  Moore’s 
papers. 

The  second  point  we  have  to  notice  is  one 
that  touches  Moore’s  character  for  veracity, 
and  which  Lord  John  Russell  should  surely 
have  endeavored  to  explain.  Our  readers 
will  have  seen  in  the  extract  in  p.  272,  that 
Moore  asserted  that  he  had  dictated  and  taw 
the  solicitor  insert  .a  clause  in  the  draft  of 


the  agreement,  which,  when  the  deed  itself 
was  produced,  did  not  appear  in  it.  This 
assertion,  ostentatiously  repeated  by  Moore, 
implies  certmnly  a  serious  charge  against 
both  Mr.  Murray  and  his  eminently  respect¬ 
able  solicitor  (the  late  learned  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner),  as  if  they  had  omitted 
in  the  deed  the  clause  which  Mr.  Moore  dic¬ 
tated  and  taw  interted  in  the  draft.  This  has 
induced  Mr.  Turner’s  son,  naturally  solici¬ 
tous  for  his  distinguished  father’s  reputation, 
to  make  search  for  the  original  draft.  He 
has  been  lucky  enough  to  find  it,  and  it  is  now 
under  our  eyes.  Well — it  eontaint  no  tueh 
clauie — it  agrees  exactly — literatim — with 
the  deed.  Here,  then,  are  Messrs.  Murray 
and  Turner,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
fully  acquitted ;  but  what  becomes  of  Mr. 
Moore,  who  seems  as  clearly  convicted  of 
deliberate  and  reiterated  falsehood  and 
fraud  ?  We  are  glad  to  be  able,  from  the 
examination  of  the  document  itself,  to  suggest 
a  hypothesis  which  would  acquit  him  of  so 
grave  a  charge — though  only  by 'Ending  him 
guilty  of  what  seem  to  have  been  habitual 
with  him — great  confusion  and  inaccuracy. 
We  see  on  the  face  of  the  draft  that  there 
wot  an  interlineation  made  allowing  a  limit 
of  three  months — not  as  Moore  asserted  for 
hit  redemption  of  the  MS. — but  for  Murray’s 
publication  of  it — (viz.  “  within  three  months 
after  Lord  Byron’s  death”) — and  this  addi¬ 
tion,  so  far  from  being  dictated  by  Moore 
and  written  in  by  the  solicitor,  is  written  in 
by  Moore's  own  hand.  Here,  then,  is  an¬ 
other  palpable  misstatement;  but  it  affords 
us  a  probable  clue  to  the  whole  imbroglio. 
Moore  most  likely  had  in  his  mind  the  in¬ 
tention  of  extending  the  limit  of  redemption 
to  three  months,  but  instead  of  dictating 
what  he  desired  to  the  solicitor,  he  with  hit 
own  pencil — and  perhaps  without  fully  ex¬ 
plaining  his  meaning — wrote  in  the  words 
"within  three  months” — but  wrote  them  in  at 
a  wrong  place.  So  that,  instead  of  provid¬ 
ing,  as  be  may  hitve  intended,  to  give  him- 
self  a  power  to  redeem — he  in  fact  only  im¬ 
posed  on  Murray  the  obligation  of  publish¬ 
ing — within  three  months.  We  think  our¬ 
selves  very  fortunate  in  having,  by  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  original  paper,  arrived  at  this 
solution,  which  relieves  Moore’s  character 
from  so  deep  a  stain  as  his  own  Diary  had 
thrown,  and  his  own  editor  had  left,  upon  it. 
But  on  a  review  of  the  whole  affair  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Moore  is  convicted  on  his 
own  evidence  of  gross  inaccuracy,  a  very 
unhandsome  double-dealing  with  Murray, 
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and  an  ostentatious  parade  of  liberality  and 
disinterestedness  which  existed  neither  in 
his  thoughts  nor  his  acts.* 

There  is  another  revelation  naade  in  these 
volumes  equally,  or,  indeed  more  unex¬ 
pected,  as  to  Moore’s  literary  character. 
Every  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  all  his 
works — except  a  few  of  his  earlier  songs — 
smell  a  good  deal  of  the  lamp ;  and  that  the 
text,  and  still  more  the  notes,  are  redundant 
with  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  reading. 
Tliere  are  more  Greek  quotations  in  Moore  s 
works  than  in  all  the  English  poets  put  to¬ 
gether,  from  Chaucer  to  Crabbe.  Most 
readers,  we  believe,  skip  them  over,  like 
the  student  of  Euclid,  who  never  looked  at 
the  cuts.  They  were  thought  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  misplaced  italage  of  the  early 
studies  of  the  Translator  of  Anacreon ;  and 
in  great  measure  no  doubt  they  were  so; 
but  these  volumes  show  that  they  were 
something  more.  We  here  see  that  Moore’s 
poetical  impulses  arose  more  from  reading 
than  from  feeling — from  books  rather  than 
nature  ;  that  his  genius  was  not  inventive. 
He  looked  for  inspiration  neither  to  the 
skies  nor  the  seas,  nor  the  forests,  nor  even 
the  busy  haunts  of  men,  but  to  the  shelves 
of  the  library,  where,  accordingly,  we  find 
him  studying,  or  rather  reading  up,  for  each 
of  his  greater  poems — Lalla  Rookh — the 
Angels — and  Alciphron — as  assiduously,  and 
copying  as  copiously,  as  one  would  for  so 
many  Dissertations  on  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
Egyptian  scenery  and  manners.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  worked  up  his  materials  with 
great  taste,  and  all  the  verbal  powers  of 
poetry — sweetness,  polish,  brilliancy,  splen¬ 
dor  ;  but  still  it  has  all  the  air  of  exquisite 
manufacture- rather  than  of  spontaneous  effu¬ 
sion — materiem  superabat  opus  ;  the  inven¬ 
tive  genius  is  wanting.  In  some  of  his 
lighter  love-songs  we  are  startled  with  pe¬ 
dantic  conceits,  which  require  a  learned  note. 
And  even  when  he  degrades  his  muse  into 
a  drab, 'and  sets  her  to  talk  slang  with  Tom 
Cribb,  we  find  him  interlarding  it  with  the 
most  laborious  pedantry,  till  at  last,  when 
he  finishes  this  stupid  fatras  (which  his 

[>ublishers  seem  ashamed  to  reprint  in  their 
ast  edition  of  his  works),  he  cannot  help 
exclaiming,  “What  a  rag-fair  of  learning  \ 
have  made  it !”  In  the  labors  of  the  Scrib- 
lerus  club  the  affectation  of  learning  heightens 

*  We  shall  add  at  the  conclusion  of  this  Article  a 
letter  which  the  late  Mr.  Murray  addressed  at  the 
time  to  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  and  which  moet  satis¬ 
factorily  explains  his  share  in  this  extraordinary 
transaction. 


the  ridicule ;  but  that  is  not  Moore’s  case. 
There  is  no  fun  at  all  in  his  pedantry  ;  nor 
is  it  intended  for  fun,  but  simply  to  exhibit 
what  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Diary  he  calls 
“  a  rag-fair  of  learning” — not  seeing  that  his 
greater  poems  are,  in  the  original  conception 
as  well  as  in  the  illustrations,  obnoxious  to 
much  the  same  kind  of  criticism. 

We  are  not  so  absurd  as  to  reproach 
Moore  for  studying  to  invest  his  fictions 
with  all  attainable  reality  and  truth — our 
surprise  is,  that  a  poet  so  cried  up  as  “  pos¬ 
sessing  in  his  own  fancy  and  feeling  an  inex¬ 
haustible  fountain  of  ingenious  creations” 
{^Lord  John,  Preface,  xxviii.)  should  have 
selected  for  all  his  great  efforts  non-natural 
subjects,  so  little  sympathetic  even  with  his 
own  heart  or  mind  that  he  himself  is  driven 
to  hunt  through  utterly  unfamiliar  authors 
for  any  available  scrap  of  information  about 
them  ;  and,  after  all,  so  little  is  there  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  appropriate  either  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  or  details  of  those  works,  that  it 
would,  we  believe,  have  cost  Moore  no  great 
trouble  to  have  incorporated  his  Angela 
with  Lalla  Rookh,  or  Alciphron  with  the 
Angels.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  occurs 
in  the  Diary.  After  the  Loves  of  the  An¬ 
gels,  founded  on  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
helped  out  by  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch, 
had  been  published  and  four  editions  sold, 
Moore  found  the  imputation  of  impiety  so 
strong,  that  he  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
shifting  his  whole  machinery  to  Mahomet’s 
Paradise ;  and  did  so  in  a  few  weeks  by  the 
assistance  of  “  D' Herbelot,"  *'•  Prideaux  s  Life 
of  Mahomet,"  “  Beausobre's  Manieheism,” 
“  Hyde's  Religio  Persarum,”  “  Philo- Judce- 
us,"  Ac.,  Ac.  (iv.  41-2).  Yet,  when  after 
so  substantial  a  change  the  metamorphosed 
work  came  forth,  we  do  not  remember  that 
the  public  ever  seemed  to  observe  the  dif¬ 
ference  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  an  or¬ 
dinary  second  edition.  Such  a  disponahility, 
as  the  F rench  call  it — such  a  dissolving  view 
— would  not  have  been  possible  if  there  had 
been  anything  of  truth  or  nature,  or  even 
fictitious  interest,  in  the  original  composition. 
Johnson  ridiculed  epitaphs  to  let;  but  here 
was  a  whole  poem  to  let  like  furnished  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  nobody  took  the  least  notice  of  the 
new-comers,  nor  discovered  that  they  were 
not  the  old  occupants. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  show  of  odd  erudi¬ 
tion — he  even,  we  think,  had  the  temerity  to 
review  some  of  the  Greek  Fathers  ! — Moore 
ever  and  anon  betrays  utter  ignorance  of 
literary  points  with  which  we  might  expect 
any  educated  man  of  his  day  to  have  been 
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familiar.  This  must  we  suppose  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  desultory  habits  of  his  life.  He 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  a  bookish 
man,  and  to  have  given  but  little  of  his  time 
to  general  or  even  current  literature,  though 
by  fits  very  studious  of  "  all  such  reading  as 
was  never  read”  when  he  wanted  to  work  it 
into  some  particular  design. 

“  Colonel  Henley  mentioned  a  play  of  Racine’s 
(of  which  I  forget  the  name),  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  which  is  very  applicable  to  the  history  of 
Napoleon.” — Hi.  240. 

It  is  odd  that  he  should  forget  the  name  of 
one  of  the  few  tr^edies  of  this  great  dra¬ 
matist.  Colonel  Henley,  no  doubt,  alluded 
to  the  first  lines  of  Alexandre.  And  in  some 
remarks  that  Moore  makes  (iii.  225,  238) 
on  the  structure  of  the  French  heroic  or  tra¬ 
gic  verse,  he  shows  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  it. 

“  1822,  July  30th. — Came  home  by  the  ifondole. 
An  amazing  reciter  of  verses  among  the  pas¬ 
sengers  :  set  him  right  about  sttme  lines  of 
M<Ufsherhes.  Seemed  rather  astonished  at  my 
exclaiming,  from  my  dark  corner,  at  the  end  of 
each  of  his  recitations.  (Test  de  Malesherbes,  fo. 
Out  Monsieur.  (Test  de  Scarron.  Oui,  Monsieur.'^ 
— iii.  359. 

Astonished  the  poor  man  might  well  be 
at  the  interference  of  a  “  learned  Theban” 
from  the  Western  Boeotia,  who  confounded 
the  names  of  M.  Lamoignon  de  Makskerhes, 
the  celebrated  minister  and  venerable  friend 
of  Louis  XVI.,  with  that  of  Malherbe,  a  poet 
of  the  days  of  Henry  IV.,  of  whom  we  will 
venture  to  guess  that  Moore  never  read  a 
line  but  one  little  elegiac  ode  on  the  death 
of  Rose  Duperrier,  which  is  preserved  in  all 
the  French  Recueils,  and  which  every  one 
has  by  heart.  Moore’s  intrusive  parade  of 
his  learning,  and  his  real  confusion  of  two 
such  different  and  well-known  persons,  seem 
to  us  quite  as  comical  as  his  own  story  of 
another  Frenchman,  who,  when  Lord  Moira 
showed  him  the  castle  of  Macbeth  in  Scot¬ 
land,  corrected  him,  “  Maccabie,  Milord  : — 
nous  le  prononfons  Maccabie  sur  le  Continent 
— Judas  Maccabeus,  Empereur  Roinain."  (ii. 
247). 

We  find  him  gravely  quoting  Mr.  Luttrell 
as  complaining — 

**  that  he  has  all  his  life  had  a  love  for  domestic 
comforts,  though  pas-sing  his  time  in  such  a 
different  manner,  *  like  that  King  of  Bohemia 
who  had  BO  unluckily  a  taste  for  navigation, 
though  condemned  to  live  in  an  inland  town.’  ” 
— iii.  262. 


Is  it  possible  that  Moore  should  not  have 
known  whence  Mr.  Luttrell’s  pleasantry  was 
derived  ?  It  seems  so :  and  there  is  a  simi¬ 
lar  instance  in  vol.  iv.  p.  72. 

Again,  he  quotes,  from  Lord  Holland, 
Cowper’s  burlesque  lines,  “  Doctor  Jortin,” 
&c.  (iii.  272),  evidently  having  either  not 
read  or  forgotten  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  popular  publications  of  bis  own  time — 
Cowper’s  Letters. 

19th  Sept.  1818. — Dined  at  Bowood.  Some 
amusing  things  mentioned  at  dinner.  Talked 
of  Penn’s  book  about  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
Swift's  ridicule  of  Bkkerstaff's  projJtenj,  which  I 
must  see." — ii.  167. 

“  Swift’s  ridicule  of  Bickerstaff’s  prophecy — 
which  I  must  see.'"  He  would  have  to 
search  long  enough  before  he  saw  any  such 
thing.  It  is  wonderful  that  be  should  not 
have  known  that  Swift  was  himself  Bicker- 
staff,  under  which  pseudonyme  he  ridiculed 
the  prophecies  of  the  notorious  almanac- 
maker  Partridge,  where,  however,  there  is 
nothing  at  all  about  “  the  end  of  the  world." 
But  neither  Bickerstaff  nor  Partridge  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  passage  referred  to 
at  Bowood,  which  is  from  an  altogether 
different  drollery,  in  ridicule  of  Whiston's 
theory  of  comets.  We  should  have  hardly 
thought  that  there  was  any  reading  roan  in 
England  who  was  not  familiar  with  all  these 
pleasantries. 

Moore  talks  of  a  Mr.  Theophilus  Swift  who 
had  in  his  time  some  squabble  with  the  heads 
of  the  University  in  which  his  son,  Mr. 
Deane  Swift,  had  a  share — "  Mr.  Swift,”  says 
Moore,  “  having  had  his  son  so  christened  in 
honor  of  the  name"  (i.  38).  Moore  must 
have  looked  but  little  into  the  Dean’s  histo¬ 
ry  not  to  know  that  one  of  his  uncles  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Deane, 
whose  surname  had  thence  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian  name  of  the  Swift  family.  It  is  strange 
that  he  should  not  have  read  Swift’s  Corres¬ 
pondence,  the  second  letter  of  which,  dated 
1694,  is  addressed  to  “  his  cousin,  Deane 
Swift,  Esq.”:  and  stranger  still  that  he 
should  never  have  seen  or  heard  of  so  well- 
known  a  work  as  the  Essay  on  the  Life  of 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  by  an  elder  Mr. 
Deane  Swift — the  father  of  Theophilus  and 
grandfather  of  the  second  Deane — whom 
Moore  supposes  to  have  been  the  first. 

Again  : — 

“  Douglas  said  he  supposed  that  it  was  from 
the  Patriarch  that  the  garment  called  a  Joseph 
was  named.  Douglas  must  have  been  thinking 
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of  a  Benjamin,  for  a  Joteph  u,  I  believe,  a  wo¬ 
man’s  garment." — ii.  182. 

How  could  Moore  forget  the  highest  poeti¬ 
cal  authority  for  Joteph  as  a  man’s  gar¬ 
ment  ? — 

“  He  grasps  an  empty  Joteph  for  a  John.”— 
Dunciad,  ii.  128. 

He  had  not  even  read,  it  seems,  that  **  hand¬ 
book”  of  anecdotes — the  Walpoliana — for 
be  thinks  it  necessary  to  transcribe  (iv.  247) 
a  story  as  told  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  which  is 
printed  there.  Lord  Lansdowne  might  very 
naturally  tell  it,  but  Moore’s  trantcribing  it 
proves  that  he  had  never  read  it. 

“  Lord  Lansdowne  mentioned  an  epigram  as 
rather  happy  in  its  structure:  I  forget  the  exact 
words : — 

“  [The  hearer]  perplexed 

’Twixt  the  two  to  determine — 

Watch  and  pray  says  the  text. 

Go  to  sleep  says  the  sermon.” — iv.  241. 

Moore  might  have  found  it  in  the  very  Jirtt 
page  of  epigrams  in  the  Ellegant  Extracts." 

Presently,  however,  we  6na  him  sneering 
at  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  “  thovnng  off”  some 
criticism  on  Dryden’s  translation  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  .£neid,  and  especially  on  the  im¬ 
perfect  rendering  of  fato  profugut,  which 
Moore  had  heard  from  him  before  (ii.  246). 
If  Lord  Lansdowne — who  is  as  little  of  a 
mere  thow  off  man  as  we  ever  met — did  re¬ 
peat  himself,  it  certainly  was  not  Moore  who, 
enjoying  his  hospitality,  should  have  been  on 
the  watch  to  detect  and  record  it.  Moore 
goes  on  to  attribute  to  Lord  Lansdowne  some 
further  remarks  on  the  word  profugut : — 

“Bowood,  1818,  Dec.  30th. — Lord  L  men¬ 
tioned  a  passage  in  Fiorus,  where  the  word  pror 
fu^us  was  very  strangely  used.  I  forget  it ;  but 
it  describes  one  of  the  Roman  generals  as  prnfu- 
gus  for  the  -sake  of  seeking  out  an  enemy  to 
Rome.  Dr.  Paley  at  Cambridge  (Q.  E.  E.) 
called  the  word  prffugui  (the  consequence  of  his 
northern  education),  and  the  following  line  was 
written  on  the  occasion, — 'Errat  Yirgiliut,forle 
prof  ugut  eral.'  ” — ii.  246. 

All  we  can  understand  from  this  strange 
passage — marked  and  accented  as  we  have 
given  it — is,  that  Moore  seems  not  to  have 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  his  friends 
were  talking  about — that  he  confounded  the 
meaning  with  the  protody  of  the  word — that 
he  fancied  Florut  to  be  a  poet,  whose  au¬ 
thority  would  determine  the  penultimate  syl¬ 
lable  to  be  long — and  that  Dr.  Paley  having, 


in  eon»equente  of  hit  northern  education,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  short,  he  was  ridiculed  by  his 
fellow  Cantabs  for  so  monstrous  a  blunder  I 
We  cannot  imagine  bow  Moore,  even  with 
his  wettern  education,  coultLrbave  accumu¬ 
lated  such  absurdities,  and  suppose  rather 
some  error  in  the  transcription  of  his  MS. ; 
but  we  may  safely  acquit  Lord  Lansdowne 
of  having  any  share  in  them. 

On  another  question  of  prosody  he  also 
gets  out  of  his  depth  in  very  shallow  water. 
In  confessing  that  the  Dublin  University  men 
were  in  his  day  deficient  in  prosody,  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  they  make  mistakes  as  to  lAe  longt 
and  thortt  (i.  50) — believing  that  the  longt 
and  thortt  of  our  great  schools  refer  to  long 
and  thort  tyllablet,  and  not,  as  they  do,  to 
long  and  thort  linet — t.  e.,  hexameters  and 
pentameters :  and  twenty  years  later  (ii.  200) 
he  had  not  discovered  his  mistake. 

It  makes  a  significant  conclusion  to  the 
foregoing  negligences  and  ignorances  to  find 
that  it  was  only  one  week  before  his  final  de¬ 
parture  from  Paris,  after  a  residence  of  near 
two  yeart,  that  he  found  his  way  to  the  royal 
library : — 

“1822.  Nov.  16th.  Went  to  the  library. 
What  a  shame  that  I  should  not  (tU  notr  have 
availed  myself  of  the  facilities  of  this  treasury !” 
— iv.  20. 

He  left  Paris  on  the  third  day  after  this 
compunctious  entry. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  hardly  anything  in 
the  Diary  that  has  surprised  us  more  than 
the  frequent,  and,  as  it  seems,  conclusive, 
evidence  of  Moore’s  deficiency,  not  only  in 
more  serious,  but  even  in  ordinary,  reading. 
There  are  hardly  ony  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  we  should  note  more  especially  his  no¬ 
ble  friends  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been — quod 
minime  rerit — better  versed  than  this  volu¬ 
minous  poet  and  historian  both  in  English  and 
classical  literature. 

A  very  prominent  feature  of  the  Diary  is 
and,  indeed,  one  of  its  least  irrational  objects 
would  be — the  record  of  the  jokes  and  sto¬ 
ries  that  Moore’s  taste  should  think  worth 
remembering.  Knowing  that  he  lived  with 
all  the  wits  of  the  day,  Whig  and  Tory,  and 
having  ourselves  often  admired  bis  tact  and 
humor  in  reproducing  such  things  to  enliven 
his  own  conversation,  we  expected  a  choice 
harvest:  but  there,  as  everywhere  else,  we 
have  been  disappointed.  Few  are  good,  and 
the  majority  are  downright  failures.  Amongst 
the  few  tolerable  with  which  we  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  the  following  are  the  best.  Foremost 
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we  place  two  of  Kenny's,  the  dramatist, 
who— 

"nid  of  Lattrell's  *  Jalia,’ that  it  was  too  long,  | 
and  not  broad  enoogh.’’ 

An  excellent  critique  on  that  somewhat  pon¬ 
derous  levity. 

And  again,, when  Moore's  troubles  came 
upon  him,  without  appearing  to  affect  his 
spirits,  Kenny  said,  with  a  pleasantry  that 
reminds  one  of  Qil  Bias, — 

**  Tis  well  you  are  a  poet :  a  philosopher  never 
could  bear  it.’’ — iii.  169. 

**On  soniebody  remarking  that  Payne  Knight 
had  got  very  deaf,  *^’Tis  from  want  of  practice,' 
says  Rogers :  Knight  being  a  very  bad  listener.” 

Lord  Ellenborou^h  showing  some  impa¬ 
tience  at  a  barrister^ s  speech,  the  gentleman 
paused,  and  said — 

Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  that  I  should 
proceed  with  my  statement  ?  '  ‘  Plea-sure,  Mr. 

- ,  has  been  out  of  the  question  for  a  long 

time;  but  you  may  proceed.’” — ii.  312. 

Moore,  confessing  that  he  was  not  a  scien- 
ti&c  Musician — 

“mentioned  the  tendency  I  had  to  run  into  conse¬ 
cutive  tiflhs,  adding  that  [Sir  Henry]  Bishop  now 
revised  my  music ;  [George]  Lord  Auckland 
said,  ‘Other  bishops  take  care  of  the  tithes — but 
he  looks  after  the  fifths'  ” — iv.  263. 

“  Curran,  upon  a  case  where  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Dublin  brought  an  action  against  Astley’s  for 
acting  Lock  and  Key,  said,  *  My  Lords,  the  whole 
question  turns  upon  this,  whether  the  said  Lock 
and  Key  is  to  be  considered  as  a  patent  one,  or  of 
the  spring  and  tumbler  kind.’  ” — iv.  7." 

At  a  stag-hunt  at  Killarney,  the  animal 

“  came  close  to  where  Lord  Avonmore,  then  At¬ 
torney-General,  and  Dr.  O’Leary  were  standing 
—O’Leary  said — How  naturally  instinct  leads 
him  to  you  for  a  nolle  prosetpsi !  " — iv.  1 12. 

A  dialogue  between  a  visitor  and  a  servant 
at  a  hall  door  in  Dublin : — 

“  ‘  Is  your  master  at  home  ?  ’  *  No,  Sir,  he’s 
out.’  ‘Your  mistress?’  ‘No,  Sir,  she’s  out.’ 

*  Well,  I’ll  just  go  in,  and  take  an  air  of  the  Are 
till  they  come.’  ‘  Faith,  Sir,  it’s  out  too.’  ” — iii. 
288. 

These  are  at  least  among  the  best  that 
have  any  novelty;  they  are  generally  hack¬ 
neyed,  and,  what  is  surprising,  sometimes 
very  ill  told.  “  It  is  not  every  one,”  says 
Johnson,  “  who  can  carry  a  joke.”  Moore  we 


always  thought  was  one  of  those  who  could, 
and  indeed  he  had  considerable  success  in 
that  way ;  but  the  following  failure  is  almost 
as  bad  as  the  Joe-Miller  stoir  of  him,  who 
called  the  fall  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  a  lap¬ 
sus  linguee : — 

“1821.  Feb.  2. — Talking  of  letters  being 
charged  by  weight,  Canding  said  that  the  Poet 
Office  once  refused  to  carry  a  letter  of  Sir.  J. 
Cox  Hippesley,  ‘  it  was  so  dull.’  ” — iii.  166. 

Oh,  no,  Mr.  Moore,  Canning  said  “it  was 
so  heavy.”  He  attempts  to  repeat  after  Tier¬ 
ney  two  pleasantries  of  Mr.  Pitt — of  one  he 
makes  nonsense,  and  the  other  he  maims  and 
loses  its  point.  It  is  truly  told  in  Q.  R.,vol. 
79,  p.  513.  Here  is  an  imbroglio,  to  us 
quite  incomprehensible.  Creevey,  be  says, 
who  had  passed  some  time  with  Sheridan  at 
Mr.  Ord’s  in  Northumberland,  described — 

“  Sheridan’s  Oayety :  acted  over  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids  on  Marstm  Moor,  ordering  Captain 
Creevey  to  cut  out  that  cow — pointing  to  a  cow  in 
a  ditch.” — iv.  295. 

Was  it  Creevey  or  Moore  who  imagined  that 
either  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  or  that  of 
Marston  Moor  was  a  maritime  exploit — like 
the  celebrated  cutting  out  the  Hermione  ? 

“  I  quoted  the  following  on  Cssar  Colclongh’s 
taking  boat  at  Lnggelaw  to  follow  the  hounds : — 

‘  Cssarem  vehis  et  fortunos.  (sic)  • 

‘  When  meaner  souls  the  tempest  struck  with 
awe. 

Undaunted  Colclough  crossed  at  Luggelaw, 
And  said  to  Boatmen,  shivering  in  their  rags. 
Yon  carry  Cesar  and  his — saddle-bags!’” 

— iii.  0. 

This  pleasantry,  not  itself  a  very  choice  one, 
is  miserably  mangled  in  every  way.  Lugge¬ 
law  is  a  mountain  tarn,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  where  no  one  ever  took  boat  un¬ 
less  to  fish  or  sketch,  and  where  hounds 
never  could  come — nor,  if  they  did,  do 
sportsmen  hunt  with  saddle-bags.  The  epi¬ 
gram  was  made,  we  believe,  by  Charles 
Bushe  on  Mr.  Caesar  Colclough,  a  barrister 
riding  the  Leinster  Circuit,  who,  in  a  storm 
that  deterred  others,  crossed  the  ferry  at 
Ballinlaw,  between  Waterford  and  Wexford. 
It  was  said  that  he  took  this  short  cut  to 
anticipate  the  rest  of  the  bar  by  an  earlier 
arrival  at  Wexford,  and  that  Bushe  took  this 
kind  of  revenge  on  him.  This  blunder  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  it  proves  that 
Moore  never  could  have  visited  Luggelaw, 
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one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  that  pic¬ 
turesque  district  so  often  mentioned  in  his 
Melodies.  How  this  should  have  happened 
we  cannot  imagine,  particularly  if  he  saw 
the  “  Meeting  of  the  Waters,”  Glandelough, 
<kc.,  in  going  to  which  he  must  have  passed 
close  to  Luggelaw,  which  is  nearer  to  Dublin, 
and  we  think  finer  than  any  of  them. 

Moore  professed  to  feel  great  pleasure 
from  natural  scenery,  but  this  and  several 
other  passages  in  the  Diary  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  the  feeling  was  very  strong.  Dove- 
dale,  for  instance,  gives  him  no  more  distinct 
idea  than* that  it  is  the  very  abode  of — genii/ 
(i.  301).  To  be  sure,  both  be  and  Lord 
John  tell  us  that  he  wept  at  the  sight  of 
Mont  Blanc,  but  he  also  tells  us  that  he 
wept  at  seeing  a  Frenchman  go  up  in  a  bal¬ 
loon.  We  know  also  that  he  never  saw 
Killarney  till  his  English  friends  the  Lans- 
downes  took  him  there  in  his  forty-second 
year;  and  when  he  was  asked  which  of  two 
different  confluences  he  meant  to  describe  in 
his  celebrated  song  of  the  “  Meeting  of  the 
Waters,”  he  was  unable  to  say. 

The  specimens  he  gives  of  his  own  bons- 
mots  or  rap  irtees  are  very  poor — take  one, 
which,  from  the  rank  of  the  lady  and  the 
care  with  which  he  records  it,  was,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  a  favorite  recollection : — 

“Had  music  in  the  evening  [at  Woburn]. 
The  duchess  [of  Bedford]  said  she  wished  I 
could  transfer  my  genius  to  her  for  six  weeks ; 
and  I  answered,  ‘  most  willingly,  if  Woburn  was 
placed  at  my  disposal  for  the  same  time.’  ” — iii. 
283. 

The  good  taste  of  agreeing  so  readily  in 
the  Duchess’  humble  estimation  of  herself, 
and  in  her  Grace’s  high  opinion  of  Aim,  and 
of  estimating  his  own  superiority  at  just  the 
worth  of  fVb6urn(/),  seems  to  us  equal  to 
its  pleasantry. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Sheri¬ 
dan  there  was  some  Uilk  of  bis  undertaking 
those  of  Grattan  and  Byron : — 

“  Lord  r,ansdowne  much  amused  by  the  custom 
for  Lives  1  was  likely  to  have — I  said  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  publish  nmt  together,  in  one  volume,  and  call 
it  The  OtU.’—iv.  323. 

Spoiled  it  seems  from  the  old  drollery  in 
Walpole’s  Letters :  “  If  I  had  as  many  many 
lives  as  a  cat,  or  as  one  Plutarch.” 

Finding  some  difficulty  in  lighting  a  &re 
at  a  French  inn — 

“  I  said  the  wood  was  like  the  houses  in  Paris, 
assure  contre  I'incsndie — which  amused  Lord 
13. 


Having  thus  endeavored  to  collect  from 
the  scattered  evidence  of  the  Diary  a  kind 
of  synopsis  of  some  of  the  chief  points  of 
Moore’s  personal  and  literary  character,  we 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  more  public  nature ;  and 
here  it  is  that  we  can  cordially  say  that, 
whatever  neglect  or  error  of  detail  may  be 
imputed  to  Lord  John  Russel’s  editorship, 
his  work  is  a  public — we  had  almost  said 
historical — beneht.  Moore’s  political  satires 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  their  day,  not 
so  much  from  their  gayety  and  wit — which 
was  often  feeble,  and  more  often  forced — as 
from  the  deep  bitterness  and  personal  ran¬ 
cor  by  which  they  recommended  them¬ 
selves  to  that  combination  of  factions  self- 
styled  the  Whig  party.  Of  this  active  and 
unscrupulous  opposition  Moore  became  the 
poet-laureate;  and  though  his  vituperatory 
verses  are  as  essentially  effete  as  the  pane¬ 
gyrics  of  any  court  laureate  of  them  all, 
they  have  left  behind  them,  both  in  common 
talk  and  in  the  olla-podrida  literature  of  our 
day,  a  kind  of  vague  impression,  which 
these  volumes  will  tend  to  correct  and  efface 
to  a  degree  of  which  Moore’s  egotism  was, 
and  Lord  John  Russell’s  prejudice  is,  we 
suspect,  alike  unconscious. 

To  exhibit  this  in  its  true  light  we  must 
revert  a  little  to  Moore’s  autobiography. 

We  here  find  more  than  we  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  beard  or  suspected  of  bis  early  initiation 
into  the  United  Irish  Conspiracy.  Moore 
tells  us  that  be  was  not  actually  a  United 
Irishman — and  his  youth  would,  no  doubt, 
prevent  his  being  in  their  councils — but  he 
frequently^  boasted  that  he  was  heart  and 
soul  devoted  to  their  principles,  and,  to  the 
extent  of  his  little  power,  active  in  prop¬ 
agating  them.  All  of  what  are  called  bis 
patriotic  songs  were  calculated  to  revive  and 
feed  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  Rebellion ;  and, 
to  the  very  last,  he  seems  to  be  proud  of 
being  considered  a  Jacobin,  and  even  a  traitor 
— which  latter  title  is  evidently  viewed  by 
him  as  equivalent  to  that  of  patriot. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  on  two  passages 
of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Preface,  penned  no 
doubt  with  the  object  of  justifying  Moore’s 
extreme  politics,  but  which  we  think  de¬ 
serve,  on  higher  grounds,  serious  animad¬ 
version.  In  his  critical  summary  of  Moore’s 
works.  Lord  John  says  of  bis  life  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  that  “  the  character  and 
fate  of  Lord  Edward  are  made  to  touch  the 
heart  of  every  Irish  patriot and  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  the  noble 
Editor  affirms  that  it  was  ”  wickedly  provok- 
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«r’  by  the  Government.  This  canonization 
of  treason  and  murder  as  patriotism,  and 
this  calumny  on  the  Government  of  the 
country,  are  among  the  legacies  that  Lord 
John  has  had  from  Holland  House.  Our 
readers  know  that  Lord  Holland  avowed 
both  these  scandalous  opinions  in  his  last 
volume  of  Memoirs;  and  we  hope  they 
have  not  forgotten  our  refutation  of  them 
(Q.  R.  June,  1852).  We  need  hardly  say 
that  we  have  very  little  reliance  on  Lord 
John  Russell’s  judgment  on  any  question 
where  party  prejudices  can  intervene ;  but 
that  an  author  who  has  published  largely 
on  mo<lern  history — a  statesman  who  has 
been  successively  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial,  the  Foreign,  and  the  Home  De- 

Eartments,  Prime  Minister,  and  who  is  now 
eader  of  the  House  of  Commons — should 
go  out  of  his  way  to  gild  over  rebellion  as 
patriotism,  and  to  assert  so  gratuitous  and 
so  absurd  a  slander  as  that  the  English  and 
Irish  ministers  of  those  days  had  "  wickedly 
provoked”  the  rebellion,  passes  our  under¬ 
standing  :  it  is  like  nothing  we  ever  read  of, 
except  the  assertion  of  certain  French  his¬ 
torians  that  Mr.  Pitt  provoked  the  massa¬ 
cres  of  September.  ' 

We  are  astonished  at  Lord  John  Russell’s 
venturing  to  reproduce  such  a  misrepresen¬ 
tation  if  it  were  merely  historical: — it  is 
worse,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  when  a 
man  in  such  a  station  endeavors  to  palliate 
not  merely  rebellion — but  a  rebellion  of 
which  we  can  scarcely  say  that  the  ashes 
are  yet  cold;  but  worst  of  all  it  is,  when 
the  very  book  he  is  editing — notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  avowedly  rebellious  bias  of  the 
author — contradicts  Lord  Holland’s  and 
Lord  John  Russell’s  fable  of  the  rebellion 
having  been  “  wickedly”  or  in  any  way  “  pro¬ 
voked”  by  the  Government.  Moore’s  first 
political  recollections — dating  many  years 
before  1798 — he  tells  us,  were  that — 

“  all  the  oiliest  acquaintances  of  his  father  and 
mother  were  some  of  the  most  deeply  involved 
in  the  grand  conspiracy  against  the  Oovemment" 
— i.  48. 

Again,  in  the  year  before  the  rebellion, 
Moore  says — 

the  celebrated  newspaper  called  the  Press  was 
set  up  by  Arthur  O’Connor,  Thomas  Addis  Em¬ 
mett,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  United  Irish 
Conspiracy  [  IFere  they  the  tools  of  IHtt  and  Ctm- 
denf],  with  the  view  of  preparing  and  rt^ntn^ 
the  public  mind  fur  the  great  crisis  that  was  fast 
approaching” — i.  65. 


Moore  would  have  been  willing  enough 
to  palliate  the  rebellion — but  he  had  been 
too  near  an  observer  to  attempt  any  such 
imposition ;  and  every  line  and  every  word 
of  his  record  of  those  times  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  most  indecent 
and  most  unfounded  —  we  might  almost 
borrow  his  own  term  “  wicked” — charge  on 
the  Government  of  the  time. 

From  these  perilous  political  connections 
— though  never  from  these  rebellious  princi¬ 
ples — Moore  seems  to  have  soon  escaped 
into  a  very  different  and — in  spite  of  hia 
Jacobin  opinions — more  congenial  society. 
His  musical  taste  introduced  him  to  one  or 
two  musical  families,  which  ha  surprised 
and  delighted  by  a  combination  of  poetry 
and  music  in  a  style  altogether  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  sang  his  own  verses  to  his  own 
tunes,  in  a  style  still  more  his  own  :  the 
songs  were  indeed  rather  little  amatory 
breathings  than  poetry — the  voice  rather  a 
warbling  than  singing — but  both  were  set 
off  by  an  expression  of  countenance  and 
charm  of  manner  the  most  graceful,  the 
most  natural,  and  the  most  touching  that 
we  have  ever  witnessed ;  in  truth  we  believe 
that  those  who  have  ever  heard  Moore’s 
own  performance  will  agree  that  from  no 
other  lips — not  even  those  of  female  beauty 
— did  his  songs  ever  come  with  such  fasci¬ 
nating  effect.  With  this  singular  and  seduc¬ 
tive  talent,  accompanied  by  perfect  good 
manners  and  lively  conversation,  he  soon 
made  his  way  in  the  “  singing,  dancing,  sup- 
pering”  society  of  Dublin  ;  and  it  is  evident 
from  all  the  names  that  occur  in  the  letters 
of  this  period  that  it  was  of  an  altogether 
different  political  complexion  from  his  for¬ 
mer  associations. 

At  this  time  his  parents,  though  little  in  a 
condition  to  meet  such  an  expense,  decided 
on  his  being  educated  for  the  Bar — and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  April,  1799,  he  proceeded  to 
London,  to  be  entered  at  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple.  The  preparations  for  this  journey  are 
told  with  singular  naivete,  and  include  a 
peculiarity  which  we  should  not  have  ex- 
|>ected  from  what  he  says  of  the  general  good 
sense  of  his  mother: — 


“  A  serious  drain  was  now,  however,  to  be  made 
upon  our  scanty  resources ;  and  my  poor  mother 
had  long  been  hoarding  up  every  penny  she  could 
scrape  together,  towards  the  expenses  of  my 
journey  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  being  enter¬ 
ed  at  the  Temple.  A  part  of  the  small  sum  which 
I  took  with  me  was  in  guineas,  and  I  recollect  was 
carefully  sewed  up  by  my  mother  in  the  waist¬ 
band  of  my  pantaloons.  There  was  also  another 
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treasure  tchidi  she  had,  unknown  to  me,  sewed  up 
in  some  other  part  of  my  clothes,  and  that  was  a 
scapular  (as  it  is  called,  or  small  bit  of  doth, 
blessed  by  the  priest,  which  a  fond  superstition  in* 
dined  her  to  believe  would  keep  the  wearer  of  it 
from  harm.  And  thus,  with  this  charm  about  me, 
of  which  I  was  wholly  unconscious,  and  my  little 
packet  of  guineas,  of  which  I  felt  deeply  the  re* 
sponsibility,  did  I  for  the  first  time  start  from  home 
for  the  great  world  of  Londoa” — i.  72. 

He  remained  here,  it  seems,  only  long 
enough  to  keep,  as  it  is  called,  two  law 
terms,  and  returned  to  Dublin  in  July ; 
where,  the  season  of  the  year  having  no 
doubt  thinned  the  gay  company  in  which 
he  had  before  lived,  he  probably  worked 
more  assiduously  at  preparing  for  the  press 
the  translation  of  Anacreon  which  he  had 
begun  while  yet  in  college.  This  work — 
then  his  only  ticket  in  the  lottery  of  life — 
being  at  last  ready  for  the  press,  he  returned 
to  London,  where  he  immediately  circulated 
proposals  for  publishing  it  by  subscription. 

He  had  brought  also  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  who  at  that  time 
was  the  chief  professor  of  Irish  patriotism 
in  England;  the  intercourse  of  that  date 
was  confined  to  a  morning  visit  and  a  dinner ; 
but  he  then  received  an  invitation  to  the 
Elarl’s  seat  at  Donington  Castle  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  of  which  he  availed  himself  on  his 
way  to  London  the  second  time,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1799. 

He  made  for  many  years  not  merely  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  Lond  Moira  at  Donington, 
but  several  lengthened  abodes  with  which 
bis  Lordship  indulged  him,  in  the  absence  of 
the  family,  to  pursue  his  studies  free  from 
expense  and  the  absorbing  distractions  of 
society,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
library, — a  considerate  kindness  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Moira  which  showed  an  early  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  danger  to  which  Moore’s 
taste  for  the  dissipations  of  London  exposed 
him.  Soon  after  his  marriage  Moore  hired 
a  cottage  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Kegworth,  where  he  had  the  library  always, 
and  occasionally  the  society  of  the  castle, 
within  his  reach. 

Very  early  in  their  acquaintance  Lord 
Moira  seems  to  have  obtained  from  George 
IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  the  acceptance  of 
the  dedication  of  the  forthcoming  Anacreon ; 
and  as  Moore’s  subsequent  conduct  towards 
that  Prince  was  altogether,  we  think,  the 
least  creditable  as  well  as  the  most  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  of  his  whole  life,  it  is 
our  historical  duty  to  give  as  particular  an 
account  of  it  as  we  can  gather  from  these 


volumes.  Some  time  before  the  personal 
introduction  Moore  writes : — 

“  [1800.  May.] — My  dear  Mother, — 1  have 
the  Prince’s  name  [to  the  subscription],  and  his 
rmission  that  I  should  dedicate  Anacreon  to  him. 
urra  !  Hurra !” — i.  104. 

**  Hurra  f  Hurra  /”  We  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  not  to  sneer  at  this  burst  of  exultation, 
very  natural  in  a  youth  of  Moore’s  then  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  to  lament  that  the  next  time 
we  meet  these  words  from  Moore’s  pen 
should  be  in  an  insult  to  the  very  personage 
of  whose  favor  he  was  once  so  proud — in  a 
burlesque  description  of  the  Regent’s  open¬ 
ing  Parliament : — 

“  Hurra !  Hurra !  I  heard  them  say, 

And  they  cheered  and  shouted  all  the  way, 

As  the  great  Panurge  in  his  glory  went 
To  open  in  state  his  Parliament.’^ — Works,  611. 

At  one  of  the  fashionable  assemblies  in 
which  Moore’s  agreeable  talents  soon  ren¬ 
dered  him  so  universally  acceptable — a 
party,  we  believe,  of  Lady  Harrington’s — he 
bad  by  and  by  the  honor  of  being  personally 
introduced  to  His  Royal  Highness  : — 

“  1800.  Aug.  4th. — I  was  yesterday  introduced 
to  His  Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  man  of  very  fascinating 
manners.  When  I  was  presented  to  him,  he  said 
he  was  very  happy  to  know  a  man  of  my  abilities ; 
and  when  I  thanked  him  for  the  honor  he  had 
done  me,  he  stopped  me,  and  said  the  honor  was 
entirely  his,”  Ac.,  Ac.— 107. 

“1801.  March  8th.— I  last  night  went  to  a 
little  supper  after  the  opera,  where  the  Prince  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  were.” — 111. 

“  March  28th. — You  may  imagine  the  affability 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  his  address  to  me 
was  ‘  How  do  you  do,  Moore  ?  1  am  glad  to  see 
you.’”— 112. 

This  is  all  we  find  before  Moore’s  trip  to 
America;  but  immediately  after  his  return 
he  writes; — 

‘‘[1804.]  Saturday  [Dec.  7th].— My  darling 
Mother — 1  have  only  just  time  to  tell  you  that 
the  Prince  was  extremely  kind  to  me  last  night 
at  a  small  supper  party  at  which  1  met  him. 
Every  one  noticed  the  cordiality  with  which  he 
spoke  to  me.  His  words  were  these : — ‘  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  here  again,  Moore.  From 
the  reports  1  had  heard,  I  was  afraid  we  had  lost 
yon.  I  assure  you  [laying  his  hand  on  my  shoul¬ 
der  at  the  same  time]  it  was  a  subject  of  general 
concern.’  Could  anything  be  more  flattering? 
I  must  say  I  felt  rather  happy  at  that  moment. 
The  idea  of  such  reports  having  reached  him — 
his  remembering  them  upon  seeing  me,  and  ex- 
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preMinff  them  so  cordially— was  all  pleasant,  he  expecUd  money  from  Bermuda,"  which 
and  will,  1  know,  mtify  my  dear  father’s  and  turned  out  to  be  “  money  indeed  /”  [i.  280]. 
mother’s  hearts,  f  saw  him  afterwards  go  up  winter  of  1813  we  find  him  enterinir 

to  Loid  Moira,  and,  pointing  towards  me  ex-  i„to  a  negotiation  for  getting  an  immediate 
press,  1  suppose,  the  same  thing.  It  was  at  Lord  .  *  ..  ,.  ®  ^  , 

Harrington’s.’’ _ i.  178.  advance  on  the  credit  of  his  coming  profiti 

“1806.  May.— I  believe  I  told  you  the  kind  ['•  369J  ;  and  in  December,  1814,  we  have 
things  the  prince  said  to  me  about  my  book  (the  him  acknowledging  the  remittance  of  no 
Odes  and  Epistles).’’ — 1D3.  less  a  sum  than  £^0,  which  be  immediately 

“1811.  June  21st. — My  dearest  mother, — I  invests  in  the  funds,  and  glories  in  being  “a 
ought  to  have  written  yesterday,  but  I  was  ill  bed  gtock-holder  ”  [ii.  581.  It  is  just  a  year 
all  day  aHer  the  fdte  [at  Carlion  House],  which  ^  ^  ^f  this  £500  that  we  find 

I  did  not  leave  till  past  SIX  in  the  morning.  No-  i  •  .  u  .  n  i  ..  t  . 

thin-T  was  ever  half  so  magnificent;  it  was  in  complaint  about  Bermuda— “I  get 

reality  all  that  they  try  to  imitate  in  the  gorgeous  near  nothing  from  it  as  possible  [ii.  88]. 


scenery  of  the  theatre ;  and  I  really  sat  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  Prince’s  room  after 
supper,  silently  looking  at  the  spectacle,  and 
feeding  my  eye  with  the  assemblage  of  brauty, 
splendor,  and  profuse  magnificence  which  it  pre¬ 
sented.  It  was  quite  worthy  of  a  Prince,  and  I 
would  not  have  lost  it  for  any  consideration.  .  . 
The  Prince  spoke  to  me,  as  he  always  does,  with 


No  wonder :  he  had  been  twelve  years 
pocketing  whatever  monies  his  deputy  chose 
to  send  him,  and,  though  warned  and  ad¬ 
vised  both  officially  and  privately  that  be 
ought  to  look  after  this  important  business, 
he  never  took,  as  far  as  appears,  any  trouble 
about  it.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1816 — 


the  cordial  familiarity  of  an  old  aquaintance.’’—  after  fifteen  years'  enjoyment  of  the  ofiSci 


i.  254,5. 


This  was  one  of  the  two  fetes  at  the  be¬ 


came  the  real  disaster,  which  was  this : — 
The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  two  or  three 
ships  and  cargoes,  which  had  been  condemn- 


ginning  at  the  Regency  to  which  Moore’s  ed,  were  lodged  in  the  registry  of  the  court. 


subsequent  libels  make  so  many  offensive,  pending  an  appeal ;  this  sum  Moore’s  deputy 
and,  as  we  now  see,  ungrateful  allusions,  embezzled,  and  Moore,  who  had,  he  says. 
We  see  also  that  he  had  once  at  least  dined  “forgotten  both  the  deputy  and  the  office," 
at  Carlton  House.  was  disagreeably  awakened  by  a  demand 

The  Prince  was  certainly  struck  with  the  from  the  injured  parties  to  make  good  the 
lents  and  manners  of  the  young  poet,  and  deposit.  What  the  real  defalcation  was  is 
.rtook  of  Lord  Moira’s  good  will  towards  not  exactly  stated,  but  it  was  finally  compro- 
m : — and  during  Mr.  Addington’s  adminis-  mised  for  £1040.  Twice  or  thrice  that  sum 
ition — in  1803 — their  joint  influence  (we  need  not  have  overwhelmed  a  prudent  man  in 
eak  advisedly)  procured  for  their  protege  Moore’s  circumstances.  He  was  in  the  re¬ 


talents  and  manners  of  the  young  poet,  and 
partook  of  Lord  Moira’s  good  will  towards 
him  : — and  during  Mr.  Addington’s  adminis¬ 
tration — in  1803 — their  joint  influence  (we 
speak  advisedly)  procured  for  their  protege 


a  very  ea^y  office  in  the  Admiralty  ICourt  ceipt  of  very  large  sums  for  his  works,  and 
of  Bermuda.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  palliate  for  immediate  aid,  on  this  occasion,  Messrs. 
Moore’s  subsequent  ingratitude  to  both  his  Longman  offered  to  advance  the  whole  sum 
patrons,  that  he  and  his  partisans,  and  of  on  his  own  security,  apd  several  of  his  private 


course  Lord  John,  take  the  tone  of  denounc¬ 
ing  this  appointment  as  "  the  greatest  mis¬ 
fortune  of  Moore’s  life,"  and  even  of  treating 


friends — Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Power,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  Duke  of  Bedford,  were  anxious  to 


the  kindness  of  his  early  protectors  as  a  enable  him  to  have  settled  the  affair  at  once, 
matter  of  reproach.  This  is  altogether  un-  These  offers  his  delicacy  rejected,  and  be 


founded.  We  nowhere  find  any  distinct  ac¬ 
count  of  the  value  of  the  office,  and  on  the  con- 


proceeded  to  resist  the  demand  by  dilatory 
proceedings  in  the  court.  We  do  not  under- 


trary  there  seems  a  studied  reserve  on  that  stand  this  kind  of  delicacy:  would  it  not  have 
subject;  but  we  see  that  both  Moore  and  his  been  more  delicate,  or,  in  plain  English,  more 
father  made  close  inquiries  into  that  important  honest — even  if  he  had  exhausted  his  own 


point,  the  results  of  which  were  so  satisfactory 
as  to  induce  Moore  to  make  a  voyage  to  Ber¬ 
muda  to  take  possession  of  the  post.  We 
know  that  it  yielded  something  (i.  184.) ; — and 
indeed  during  twelve  years — the  most  strug¬ 
gling  years  of  his  life,  we  bear  no  corn- 


immediate  resources — to  have  accepted  tem¬ 
porary  loans  from  such  old  and  affluent 
friends  as  we  have  named — or,  still  better, 
Messrs.  Longman’s  proposal  in  the  way  of  bu¬ 
siness — than  to  have  not  only  left  the  claim¬ 
ants  unpaid,  but  increased  their  loss  by  a 


plaint  of  its  not  being  productive.  On  the  litigious  resistance  ?  Instead,  however,  of 
contrary,  in  1810,  he  talks  of  “his  Bermwda  feeling  either  for  himself  or  the  claimants,  it 
treasury  f  and  expects  to  receive  something  appears  from  the  Diary  that  for  a  year  and 
thence  very  shortly,  [i.  245].  In  May,  1812,  a  half — from  April,  1818  to  August,  1819 — 
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Moore  was  enjoying  himself  in  his  usual 
round  of  fashionable  amusement,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  progress  of  the  suit  rendered  de¬ 
lay  no  longer  possible  that  he  thought  of 
Vscaping  from  arrest,  first  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Holy  hood  House,  but,  as  the  safety  of  that 
asylum  was  doubtful,  finally  by  retiring  to 
the  Continent. 

Why  should  the  bounty  of  his  royal  and 
noble  patrons  be  in  any  way  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  this  personal  neglect  and  im¬ 
prudence  on  Moore’s  part  ?  They  gave  him 
an  office,  estimated  as  we  think  wo  have 
heard,  at  £400  a  year  clear  profit,  which 
— besides  being  as  much  as  they  had  any 
chance  of  obtaining  from  a  Government 
with  which  they  were  not  connected — was 
also  in  every  way  suitable  to  Moore’s  then 
position.  It  secured  him  a  moderate  in¬ 
come,  and,  being  almost  a  sinecure,  left  him 
at  liberty  to  dedicate  his  time  to  his  literary 
avocations.  Such  is,  we  believe,  the  truth 
of  this  long  misunderstood  and  misrepresent¬ 
ed  aflfair. 

We  must  now  revert  to  Moore’s  political 
prospects.  In  1806  All  the  Talents  came 
into  office,  and  amongst  them  Lord  Moira. 
Moore,  with  as  keen  an  appetite  for  place 
as  ever  a  patriot  had — and  we  can  say  no 
more — is  in  a  perfect  fever  of  greedy  de¬ 
light.  He  writes  to  his  mother,  Feb.  4th, 
1806,— 

“  I  am  quite  in  a  bewilderment  of  hope,  fear, 
and  anxiety :  the  very  crisis  of  my  fate  is  ar¬ 
rived.  Lord  .Moira  has  everything  in  his  power, 
and  my  fate  now  depends  upon  his  sincerity, 
which  it  would  he  profanation  to  doubt ;  and 
Heaven  grant  he  may  justify  my  confidence ! 
Tierney  goes  [Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer]  to 
Ireland,  so  there  a  hope  opens  for  my  father’s 
advancemefit.  In  short,  every  thing  promises 
brilliantly ;  light  breaks  in  on  all  sides,  and 
Fortune  smiles." — 192. 

Fortune  smiled,  but  not  so  bountifully  as 
Moore  anticipated.  Lord  Moira  was  only 
Master- General  of  the  Ordnance,  an  office 
which  has  little  civil  patronage,  but  he  did 
for  Moore  all  that  he  could,  and  more  than 
he  ought.  He  made  his  father  barrack- 
master  of  Dublin,  for  which  the  old  man’s 
years  and  habits  rendered  him  wholly  unfit ; 
and  having  in  his  own  gift  “  a  small  appoint¬ 
ment  to  give  away,  he  proposed  it  to  Moore 
himself — till  something  better  offered” [i.  1 92]. 
Moore  does  not  say  what  it  was,  but  de¬ 
clines  it,  telling  his  lordship  he  would  wait 
till  something  worthier  of  his  [sic]  “gene¬ 
rosity  and  my  ambition  should  occur”  [t&]. 
Lord  Moira,  instead  of  being  offended,  ap- 


[Oot, 

plies  to  Mr.  Fox  for  that  "  something  wor¬ 
thier,”  and  Mr.  Fox  seems  good  naturedly  to 
have  promised  compliance  with  hU  request 

“You  may  tell  my  uncle  and  aunt  ^  Fox’a 
promise — Ixtrd  Moira  has  told  me  that  it  is  one 
of  the  Irish  Commwt'ionrrships  that  I  am  to  have ; 
but  these  will  not  be  arranged  until  those  in 
England  are  settled.” 

Whatever  the  promise  may  have  been,  it 
and  Lord  Moira’s  influence  vanished  at  Mr. 
Fox’s  death ;  and  Moore,  ignorant,  no  doubt, 
at  the  time,  of  the  delicate  situation  in  which 
Lord  Moira  was  placed  after  Mr.  Fox’s 
death,  never  forgave  his  lordship  for  the 
neglect  and  lukewarmness  to  which  be  attrib¬ 
uted  his  disappointment. 

Dissatisfied  with  Lord  Moira  and  the  Tal¬ 
ents,  Moore  became  outrageous  at  their  suc¬ 
cessors. — “  Fine  tiroes,”  he  says,  ”  for  chang¬ 
ing  a  ministry — and  changing  to  such  fools 
too”  (i.  222)  ;  the  fools  being — inter  alias — 
Percival,  Liverpool,  Harrow  by,  Hu.Hkisson, 
Palmerston,  Canning,  Costlereagh,  Welling¬ 
ton  ! — He  goes  down  in  despair  to  Doning- 
ton  fiark,  to  vent  his  bile  on  this  new  Minis¬ 
try^ 

“  I  am  not  (he  says  to  Lady  Donegal,  27th 
April,  1807,  writing  love  verses.  I  begin  at  last 
to  find  out  that  politics  is  the  only  thing  minded 
in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  better  to  rebel  against 
Government  than  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  So 
I  am  writing  politics,  but  all  I  fear  is  tliat  my 
former  ill  luck  will  rise  up  against  me,  and  that, 

as  I  c^iild  not  write  love  without  getting  into - , 

so  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write  polities  without 
getting  into  treason  (sic).” — i.  225, 

This,  a  confession  more  candid -than  deli¬ 
cate  to  be  made  to  a  Tory  lad^f  was  followed 
up  by  his  t'vo  political  saiives  of  “  Corrup¬ 
tion”  and  “  Intolerance,”  which,  bitter  and 
even  personally  libellous  as  they  are,  may 
be  fairly  forgiven  to  a  papist  who  had  lost 
the  prospect  of  an  Irish  Commissionership 
by  the  cry  of  “  No  Popery.”  But  he  still 
had  hopes  from  Lord  Moira,  which  the  me¬ 
lancholy  illness  of  George  III.,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  new  reign  kept  alive.  On  this 
latter  subject  we  find  in  a  letter  of  the  l7th 
of  August,  1811,  a  passage  so  discreditable 
that  nothing  but  his  own  evidence  could 
make  us  believe.  He  had  it  seems  at  that 
time  his  silly  opera  of  “  M.P.”  in  rehearsal 
at  the  Hay  market,  and  thus  expresses  his 
apprehension  that  the  King's  death  might  in¬ 
terfere  with  it ; — 

“  I  have  been  a  good  deal  and  loyally  (sic) 
alarmed  lest  a  certain  calasfrophe  should  inter 


1853.] 
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rapt  the  performincea  of  the  playhouse* ;  but  1 
believe  there  it  no  fear  whatever,  and  that  1  may 
be  very  well  aatiabed  if  my  piece  is  nut  dead  and 
d — d  before  he  is — [N.B.  before  he  is  dead,  I 
mean— don’t  mistake  me].” — i.  258. 

He  then  proceeds  to  repeat  an  account  of 
the  “  poor  King  being  turned  loose  and  suf¬ 
fered  to  range  blindly  and  frantic  about  bis 
apartments  at  Windsor,  like  Polypheme  in 
his  cave,”  which,  however,  “be  is  quite  happy 
to  jind  teas  all  a  fabrication"  {ib).  This 
bruul  trilling  with  the  two  most  awful  inci¬ 
dents  of  human  nature — insanity  and  death 
— is  rendered  additionally  puintui  and  pitia¬ 
ble  by  the  recollection  that  the  giddy  author 
was  doomed  to  have  his  own  reason  quenched 
and  his  own  life  closed  under  the  calamitous 
circumstances  which  he  then  treated  so  lightly. 

In  February,  1812,  the  restricted  liegency 
expired  ;  and  the  Prince — after  an  ineffect¬ 
ual  effort  to  form  a  combined  ministry, 
which  was  chiedy  defeated  by  the  dissen¬ 
sions  and  extravagant  pretensions  of  the 
Whigs  themselves — continued  Mr.  Perce¬ 
val’s  administration.  Moore  writes  to  Lady 
Donegal : — 

“  In  Lord  Moira’s  exclusion  from  all  chances  of 
power  1  see  an  end  of  the  long  hope  of  my  lile, 
and  my  intention  is  to  go  faraway  inlu  the  coun¬ 
try,  A:.c.  .  .  .  the  truth  IS,  that  the  political  events 
ot  the  last  few  days,  so  suddenly  breaking  up  ait  tie 
protpects  of  my  lite,  have  sunk  my  spirits  a  liiile, 
so  torgive  me  it  1  am  either  unjust  or  ill  natured.” 
— i.  2011,  270. 

In  an  immediately  following  letter  he  states 
his  own  motives  still  more  clearly — no  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Prince,  no  devotion  to  Lord 
Moira,  no  Whiggery,  no  popery,  no  pa¬ 
triotism — nothing  but  a  personal  speculation. 
He  tells  lady  Donegal  that  be  needs  no  con¬ 
solation,  lor — 

‘‘the  truth  is,  1  feel  as  if  a  load  had  been  taken 
off  me  by  this  hnal  termination  to  all  (he  hope  and 
suspense  in  which  the  prospect  ot  Lord  Moira’s 
advancement  has  kept  me  for  so  many  years. 
It  has  been  a  sort  of  Will-o'-lhe-wup  all  my  iile, 
and  the  only  linng  1  regret  is,  tliat  it  was  not 
extinguished  earlier,  fur  it  has  led  me  a  sad 
dance.” — i.  271. 

But  he  has  still  another  consolation : — 

**  /,  thank  Heaven !  (and  it  consoles  me  fur  my 
poverty)  am  free  to  call  a  rascal  a  rascal  tchereier 
1  meet  Aim,  and  necer  teas  I  better  disp^tsed  to  make 
use  <f  my  priiilege."' — i.  271. 

That  is,  in  plain  English,  “  having  no  longer 


any  hope  of  a  place,  I  am  free  to  become  a 
libeller,  and  I  mean  to  use  my  privilege.” 

This  laudable  resolution  soon  connected 
him  with  Holland  House — where  Lord  Moira 
had  become  an  object  of  suspicion  or  worse, 
because  the  Prince  showed  more  reluctance 
“  to  desert  Lord  Moira  than  the  rest  of  the 
party,”  amongst  whom  Lord  Moira  was  now 
evidently  de  trap. 

Moore,  already  secretly  dissatisBed  (as 
we  have  seen)  with  Lord  Moira,  now  began 
immediately,  under  Lord  Holland’s  special 
auspices,  that  series  ol personal  liliels  on  the 
Prince  which  made  so  much  noise  in  their 
day,  but  which,  when  we  are  now  obliged  to 
look  through  them,  appear  to  us  to  have  less 
of  wit  or  even  gayety  than  we  thought,  and 
to  have  owed  their  vogue  to  what  we  may 
call,  in  the  original  and  most  appropriate 
meaning  of  the  word,  their  scurrility.  The 
salt  of  these  productions  was  their  ingrati¬ 
tude,  irreverence,  and  insult  aguiust  one  wlio 
ought  to  have  been  in  a  peculiar  degree 
exempt  from  them — not  only  by  the  absence 
of  every  private  provocation  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  personal  obligation  on  Moore’s 
part,  but  still  more — by  his  public  station, 
which,  besides  its  legal  claims  to  respect,  had 
one  which  should  have  been  even  more  binding 
on  a  man  of  delicacy  and  honor — that  he  was 
as  helpless  as  a  woman  against  sucliyWiiinm- 
nerie. 

These  showers  of  garbage,  flung  in  news¬ 
papers  at  the  Sovereign,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  criminal  in  the  pillory,  Moore  in  1813 
collected,  with  some  additional  lampoons,  in 
a  little  volume  called  the  Twopenny  Post- 
Bag.  One  of  Lord  John  Russel’s  rare  notes 
— and  a  rare  one  this  is — assures  us  that 
this  Post-Bag  ‘‘is  full  of  fun  and  humor, 
wihout  ill-nature"  (i.  331).  We  will  not 
dispute  Lord  John’s  taste  as  to  what  he  may 
think  fun  and  humor.  Anything  that  abuses 
a  political  opponent  is,  no  doubt,  fun  and 
humor ;  but  we  should  have  been  utterly 
astonished  at  his  finding  no  ill  nature  in  the 
Twopenny  Post-Bag  if  we  did  not  know  that 
there  are  palates  so  disordered  as  not  to  find 
vinegar  sour,  nor  aloes  bitter.  We  can  only 
say  that  to  our  taste,  and  that  we  think  of 
the  majority  of  mankind,  there  never  was 
a  bitterer  or  sourer  specimen  of  concentrated 
malignity;  and  we  quite  agree  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  passed  on  it  by  a  Whig — a  clever 
man,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Moore — that 
it  was  “  ribaldry  not  to  be  palliated  even  by 
its  wit;”  and  tbut  "deep  must  have  been  the 
fiate  that  prompted  it ;  and  bitterly  and 
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rancorotuly  it  vxu  uttered'*  And  we  shall 
see  by  and  by  that  Lord  Holland  himself 
repented  him  of  such  impolitic  as  well  as 
unworthy  libelling.  Lord  John’s  strange 
compliment  to  his  friend’s  good  nature  puts 
us  in  mind  of  Foote’s  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston.  “  Well,  I  have  heard  of  7’artors  and 
Brirmtonety  but  your  Grace  is  the  fiower  of 
the  one  and  the  cream  of  the  other.”  Such 
seem  to  us  the  cream  and  flowers  of  Moore’s 
poetical  lampoons.  A  more  practical  and 
conclusive  commentary  on  Lord  John’s  es¬ 
timate  of  these  good-natured  verses  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  tbe  fact,  that  Moore  was  afraid  to 
own,  and  Carpenter  of  Bond  Street,  then  his 
usual  publisher,  to  print  them ;  and  so  the 
title-page  announced  some  obscure  name,  or 
perhaps,  pseudonyme,  under  which  the  poi¬ 
son  might  be  safely  disseminated. 

This  course  of  libelling  ran  on  for  many 
years,  and  in  a  spirit  still  more  ignoble  than 
it  began.  Moore  might  be  excused  for  pre¬ 
ferring  Lord  Holland  to  Lord  Moira — for  re¬ 
senting  the  discountenance  of  the  Catholic 
claims — for  sharing  the  sudden  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  bis  political  party  ;  but  an  odium  in 
longum  jacens,  bad  as  it  is,  would  be  less  dis¬ 
creditable  than  such  a  motive  as  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  it  seems  to  us  astonishing  that 
Moore  should  have  confessed  even  to  his  own 
pen : — 

“1818.  Nov.  20. — Went  on  with  the  slang 
epistle.  It  seems  profanation  to  write  such  buf¬ 
foonery  in  the  midst  of  this  glorious  sunshine ; 
but,  alas !  money  must  be  had,  and  these  trifles 
bring  it  fastest  and  easiest.” — ii.  218. 

“Dec.  17th. — Twenty  lines  more.  This  sort 
of  stuff  goes  glibly  from  tlie  pen.  I  sometimes 
ask  mys^f  why  I  write  it ;  and  the  only  answer 
1  get  is,  that  1  flatter  myself  it  serves  the  cause 
of  politics  which  1  espouse,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
it  brings  a  Uttie  mi.ney  without  much  trouble.” — 
li.  240. 

The  flrst,  certainly  the  most  remarkable, 
and  artistically,  we  think,  tbe  best,  was  a 
parody  on  the  letter  (Feb.  15,  1812)  of  the 
Prince  to  the  Duke  of  York,. explanatory  of 
bis  motives  for  retaining  his  father’s  ministry, 
whose  measures  had  at  that  important  crisis 
of  tbe  affairs  of  the  world,  been  so  successful, 
but  proposing  to  combine  with  them — to 
resist  tbe  common  danger — the  Whig  party 
under  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.  The  lat¬ 
ter  peremptorily  declined.  We  do  not  stop 
to  inquire  whether  these  Lords  were  right 
or  wrong — Moore  pronounces  them  decided¬ 
ly  wrong,  because  they  spoiled  bis  hopes  of 
a  place — nor  do  we  mean  to  revive  that  or 
indeed  any  other  merely  political  question  of 


ilege”  of  libelling  that  this  parody  was  read 
to  a  select  conclave  at  Holland  House, 
preparatory  to  its  being  published  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  There  is  a  curious  se¬ 
quel  to  this  affair.  We  find  in  the  Diary, 
near  ten  years  later — 

“1821,  Nov.  2. — Lord  Holland  anxious  to  ask 
me  about  my  parody  on  the  Regent’s  letter! 
whetlier  I  haid  shown  it  to  Lord  Moira ;  heard 
that  I  had,  and  that  Lord  Moira  had  advised  the 
leaving  out  of  some  lines.  Told  him  that  none 
of  this  was  true ;  that  none  had  seen  it  before 
it  was  circulated  but  himself,  Rogers,  Perry,  and 
Luttrel.  He  quoted  something  which  be  had 
been  told  Rogers  had  said  about  his  (I»rd  H.’s) 
having  urged  me  to  write  this,  and  the  likelihood 
of  my  being  left  in  the  lurch  after  having  suffered 
for  doing  so.  Lori  U.  confessed  it  teas  all  very 
imprudent,  and  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  party 
(Whig)  at  that  time  was  anything  but  wise,  as 
they  must  know  the  King  would  never  forgive  the 
personalities  they  then  beset  him  with  1  should 
much  like  to  know  the  secret  of  his  reviving  this 
matter  jii.st  now.” — iii.  297. 

And  four  years  later  still — 

“  1825,  Aug.  16 — Lord  Holland  read  to  me 
several  cahiers  of  what  1  rather  suspect  to  be 
memoirs  of  his  own  times.  There  was  mention 
in  it  of  my  parody  on  the  Prince’s  letter.  ‘  Ano- 
ther  poet,’  he  said,  ‘  Mr.  Moore,  with  more  of 
Irish  humor  than  of  worldly  prudence,’  &.c. 
This  is  too  bad — Ijord  Holland  himself  having 
been  the  person  who  first  put  it  into  my  bead  to 
write  that  parody.” — iv.  304. 

The  secret  is  now  plain  enough.  Lord 
Holland,  when  he  came  in  a  less  heated 
moment  to  write  an  account  of  tbe  affair, 
saw  it  was  indefensible,  and  was  desirous  of 
implicating  poor  Lord  Moira  in  the  blame, 
and  so  disguising  a  main  point  of  the  Prince 
Regent’s  case,  which  was,  that  theywtrfy  had 
thrown  Lord  Moira  overboard,  not  he  them. 
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We  know  not  where  we  could  find  a 
stronger  instance  of  prophetic  self-censure 
than  is  afforded  by  some  lines  of  a  satire  of 
Moore’s  called  The  Skeptic,  published  in 
1809,  in  which,  with  that  blindness  to  the 
tu  quoque  which  so  often  afllicts  writers  of 
this  class,  he  says : — 

“  Self  is  the  medium  through  which  judgment’s 
ray 

Can  seldom  pass  without  being  turned  astray. 

Had  Walcot  first  been  pension’d  by  the  Crown, 
Kings  would  have  suffered  by  his  praise  alone; 
And  I’aine  perhaps,  for  gomething  snug  per  ann., 
Had  laughed,  like  Wellesley,  at  the  rights  of 
Man.” 

We  forget  to  what  phrase  of  Lord  Welles¬ 
ley's  he  may  have  alluded,  but  certainly  any 
one  who  reads  of  his  own  morbid  anxiety  for 
government  patronage  and  place  might  not 
uncharitably  apply  the  preceding  line  to  his 
case — 

“  And  J/(jore  perhaps,  for  something  snug  per 
ann.," 

would  have  taught  his  Muse  a  different  song 
than  those  libels  on  the  Sovereign.  The 
poem  proceeds ; — 

**  Woe  to  the  skeptic,  in  these  party  days. 

Who  wafts  to  neither  shrine  his  puffs  of  praise. 
For  him  no  pension  pours  its  annual  fruits. 

No  fertile  sineaire  spontaneous  shoots. 

Nor  his  the  meet!  that  crowned  Don  llookham's 
rhyme ; 

Nor  sees  he  e’er  in  dreams  of  future  time 
Those  shadowy  forms  of  sleek  reversions  rise 
So  dear  to  Scotchmen’s  second-sighted  eyes; 

Yet  who  that  i<x>ks  to  History’s  damning  leaf. 
Where  Whig  and  Tory — M»>/ opposed  Mi  thief— 
On  either  side,  in  lofty  shade,  are  seen. 

While  Freedom’s  form  hangs  crucified  be¬ 
tween,  &c. 

Works,\  45. 

Who  would  believe  that  the  penman  of  this 
sneer  at  that  eminent  scholar,  writer,  and 
diplomatist,  Mr.  Hookham  Frere,’  and  this 
tirade  against  all  placemen,  was  himself  in 
possession  of  a  “sinecure,"  and  a  “fertile" 
one,  too,  till  he  mismanaged  and  lost  it  by  his  ' 
entire  neglect ;  that  he  procured  for  his  fa¬ 
ther  a  place  almost  a  “  sinecure,"  which  the 
old  man  also  mismanaged  and  lost ;  that  his 
own  life  was  passed  in  dreams  of  reversions 
as  “dear"  as  any  Scotchman  ever  entertain¬ 
ed  ;  that  when  those  “  thieves"  the  “  Whigs" 
had  come  into  power,  in  1806,  he  was  in  “a 
bewilderment  of  hope  and  anxiety”  for  a 
place  ; — and  that  he  was  destined  to  be  at 
last  “pensioned  by  the  Crown" f 
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So  far  we  have  only  looked  to  ^Moore’s 
personal  relations  with  the  Prince  and  the 
jxitriot  pretences  under  which  he  endeavored 
to  color  his  libels ;  but  we  find  in  these 
volumes  some  elucidation  of  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  matter.  The  great  point  of  Moore’s 
attack,  and  that  which  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
was  urged  against  the  Prince  by  the  Whigs, 
was  His  Royal  Highness’s  desertion  of  his 
old  political  friends  in  forming  that  ministry 
oifoeds  in  1 807.  We  should  not  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  discuss  such  a  charge — as 
if  great  national  interests  were  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  partialities  of  private  life 
— as  if  Prince  Henry  ought  to  have  preferred 
Sir  John  Falstaif  to  Chief  Justice  Gascoyne 
— but  unreasonable  and  unconstitutional  as  the 
indulgence  of  such  personal  partialities  would 
have  been  if  they  had  existed,  the  fact  is  that 
they  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  imputation 
against  the  Prince  was  an  anachronism  and 
a  misrepresentation.  The  Prince  is  charged 
with  ”  deserting  his  old  friends."  Now,  the 
plain  historic  fact  is,  and  Moore  himself  is 
forced  to  attest  it,  that,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  coolness,  separation,  desertion  was  the 
act  of  the  party  and  not  of  the  Prince.  Those 
of  the  party  who  possesfed  especially  his 
private  regard  were  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Moira, 
and  Sheridan  (Moore,  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii. 
384).  These  composed  the  heir- apparent’s 
“  little  senate.”  His  deference  for  Mr.  Fox 
induced  him  to  submit  to  his  coalition  with 
Lord  Grenville,  but  he  was  “  never  friendly 
to  it (ii.  ii.  383 — ),  so  that  on  Mr.  Fox’s 
death,  as  Moore  himself  states — 

“the  chief ^rsonut tie  that  connected  the  Heir 
Apparent  with  the  party  was  broken — '\\sfolitical 
identity  had  been  already  disturbed  [by  the  Gren¬ 
ville  coalition] ;  .  .  .  and  immediately  after  Mr. 
Fox’s  death  His  Royal  Highness  made  known  his 
intentions  of  withdrawing  from  dU  interference 
in  politics,  and  expressed  himself  as  no  longer 
desirous  of  being  considered  nanparty  man— ^is 
own  phrase.” — Ib. 

What  possible  pretence  could  there  be, 
four  or  five  years  after  that  explicit  decla¬ 
ration,  to  consider  him  as  bound  to  that 
party  ? 

Lord  Holland  himself,  in  1818,  confessed 
to  Moore  that  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey 
were  to  blame  for  the  final  rupture  with  the 
Prince  in  1812 — and  this  he  did  so  strongly 
that  Moore  goes  on  to  say — 

“  All  this  accounts  most  satisfactorily  for  the 
defection  of  the  Prince,  and,  if  any  thing  could 
justify  his  duplicity  and  aposlary,  it  would  be 
i  their  arrogance  and  folly. — ii.  184. 
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This  is  but  a  cross-grained  candor;  for  of 
what  duplicity  and  apostacy,  as  respects 
friendly  relations,  was  the  Prince  ever  ac¬ 
cused,  except  in  this  defection  so  “  satisfacto¬ 
rily  accounted  for”  ?  But  in  justice  to  Moore 
we  must  say,  that  at  this  time  he  probably 
was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  Lord  Moira’s 
separation  from  the  party  in  1807 — which 
the  Earl  subsequently  told  him,  and  author¬ 
ized  him  to  repeat. 

So  far  as  to  the  pretence  of  the  Prince’s 
deserting  his  friends.  Now  a  word  about 
the  principle  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  which 
he  was  also  said  to  have  deserted.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Prince’s  own  opinion 
never  was  in  favor  of  that  question ;  indeed 
it  would  have  been  a  strange  abnegation  in 
one  whose  power  and  station  had  no  other 
basis  in  this  country  than  Catholic  exclusion  ; 
and  Moore  himself  furnishes  us  with  evidence, 
not  merely  of  this  adverse  feeling,  but  of  its 
being  well  known  to  those  of  the  Prince’s 
most  intimate  friends  who  took  the  opposite 
view.  That  question  was  6rst  broached  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  spring  of 
1805.  The  Prince’s  opposition  to  it  was 
immediate  and  decided.  Being  informed 
that  Fox  had  consented  to  present  the 
Catholic  petition  in  the  Commons  (as  Lord 
Grenville  was  to  do  in  the  Lords),  the  Prince 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  that  step. 
This  we  learn  from  Fox’s  answer  to  Sheridan, 
who  conveyed  the  Prince’s  wishes.  Fox 
avowed  and  persisted  in  his  intentions,  adding, 
“  I  am  ture  you  know  how  painful  it  icould 
be  to  me  to  duobey  any  command  of  His 
Royal  Highness,  or  even  to  act  in  any  man¬ 
ner  which  might  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  therefore  1  am  not 
sorry  that  your  information  came  too  late" 
(Life,  ii.  334).  At  this  time — the  beginning 
•  of  May,  1805 — there  was  no  prospect  of  any 
;  political  change  ;  Mr.  Pitt  was  alive — the 
ii  King  in  good  health — the  Catholic  question 
-  was  new — it  had  not  yet  taken  its  strong 
party  color,  and  had  none  of  the  prestige 
which  in  a  long  subsequent  struggle  it  ac¬ 
quired — there  was  nothing  therefore  at  this 
time  to  affect  the  sincerity  of  the  Prince’s 
opinion,  and  in  that  opinion  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  he  ever  for  a  moment  waver¬ 
ed.  Shortly  after  this,  when  the  Catholic 
question  bad  grown  to  be  a  thorough  party 
measure,  we  find  {ib.,  ii.  364)  a  letter  from 
Sheridan  to  the  Prince,  in  which  he  states 
the  Prince’s  position  on  that  question  to  be 
so  different  from  his  own,  that  he  had  not 
liked  to  talk  to  him  on  the  subject.  This 


letter  is  undated,  but  it  must  have  been  two 
or  three  years  before  the  Regency. 

Moore  himself  was,  about  this  time,  no 
very  zealous  emancipator,  and  talks  what 
we  dare  say  he  would  a  little  later  have 
called  the  language  of  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
He  writes  to  his  mother  in  the  summer  of 
1807 

“  Dublin  is  again,  1  find,  or  rather  sltll  the  seat 
of  wrangle  and  illiberal  contention.  The  Roman 
CalhoUcs  deserve  very  little;  and  even  if  they 
merited  all  they  ask,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  they  could  gel  it." — i.  231. 

This  paragraph  is  much  more  significant  than 
it  seems  at  first  sight.  'I'lie  month  or  day 
is  not  given,  but  it  was  written  from  Do- 
nington,  where  he  then  was  with  Lord  Moira  ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  context  that  it  was 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of 
July  in  1707 — ^just  at  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament  which  followed  the  dismissal  of 
All  the  Talents,  and  when  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  had  become  the  leading — indeed  the 
paramount  principle  of  the  Whig  party,  now 
again  become  the  Opposition.  Can  it  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  Lord  Moira’s  opin¬ 
ion  was  not  very  different  from  Moore’s? 
Moore,  in  his  "  Life  of  Sheridan,”  makes  an 
awkward  and  tardy  confession  of  the  injustice 
of  his  calumnies  on  the  Prince  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  : — 

“  With  respect  to  the  chief  personage  connected 
with  these  transactions,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  knowledge  to  produce  a  spirit  of  toler¬ 
ance,  that  they  who,  judging  merely  from  the  sur¬ 
face  have  been  most  forward  in  reprobating  his 
separation  from  the  Whigs,  as  a  rupture  of  politi¬ 
cal  ties  and  an  abandonment  of  private  friendships, 
must,  on  becoming  more  thoroughly  acyvainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  that  led  to  this  crisis,  learn 
to  soften  down  considerably  their  angry  feelings, 
and  to  see,  indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
connexion — from  its  first  formation  in  the  hey-day 
of  youth  and  party,  to  its  faint  survival  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox — but  a  natural  and  distinct  gra¬ 
dation  towards  the  result  at  which  it  at  last  arriv¬ 
ed,  after  as  much  fluctuation  of  political  principle 
on  one  side  as  there  was  of  indifference  perhaps 
to  all  political  principle  on  the  other.” — Life,  ii. 
408-9. 

The  cloudy  verbosity  of  this  confession  shows 
the  reluctance  with  which  it  was  made ;  but, 
as  it  finally  gives  the  substantial  truth,  we 
shall  not  quarrel  with  its  style  or  taste. 

There  remains,  however,  another  incident 
in  this  afifair,  hitherto  very  indistinctly  no¬ 
ticed,  but  which  really  was  the  hinge  on 
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which  Moore’s  fortune  turned.  Towards  the 
close  of  1812,  when  Lord  Moira  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor- General  of  India.  Moore’s 
own  hopes  began  to  revive,  but  he  soon  saw, 
from  Lord  Moira’s  cool  and  distant  manner, 
that  tomething  had  changed  his  Lordship’s 
disposition  towards  him  ;  he  begins  to  fore¬ 
see  a  disappointment,  which  he  accounts  for 
to  his  two  most  confidential  correspondents 
in  the  same  repeated  words : — 

“I  do  not  think  that  I»rd  Moira — taten  up  as 
his  patronofre  will  be  by  the  hungry  park  of  fol¬ 
lowers  that  he  has  about  him — will  be  able  to 
offer  me  or  procure  me  anything  worth  my  accept¬ 
ance.”— i-  312-13. 

Vexation  and  vanity  are  blind  guides,  or 
Moore  would  not  have  thus  irreverently  de¬ 
scribed  a  class  to  which  he  himself  so  pro¬ 
minently  belonged ;  for  it  is  but  too  evident 
that  he  was  as  hungry  as  any  of  the  pack, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  pack  probably 
thought  as  contemptuously  of  him.  But  this 
'suggestion  was  no  more  true  than  it  was 
decorous.  The  real  cause  was  much  sim- 

f>ler.  It  was  that  of  which  Moore  must 
lave  been  conscious,  though  he  affected  not 
to  see  it — it  was  that  indicated  by  Lord 
Holland  in  the  conversation  of  the  2d  of 
November,  1821,  above  quoted;  namely, 
the  self-evident  fact  that  neither  Lord  Moira 
nor  any  other  friend  of  the  Prince  or  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Crown  could  have  ventured  to 
propose  any  species  of  favor  to  a  person 
who  had  made  himself  so  gratuitously,  so 
prominently,  and  so  personally  offensive  to 
the  Sovereign.  It  was  therefore,  as  we  have 
shown,  neither  the  Prince  that  deserted 
Lord  Moira,  nor  Lord  Moira  that  deserted 
Moore ;  it  was  Moore  who,  under  the  joint 
influence  of  personal  disappointment  and  of 
Holland  House,  had  giddily  abandoned 
Lord  Moira,  outrageously  insulted  the 
Prince,  and  rendered  absolutely  imitossible 
any  further  kindness  that  either  might  have 
originally  designed  him. 

Amongst  all  these  libels  there  is  one  that 
deserves  special  notice,  not  only  for  its  un¬ 
truth,  but  because  Moore  himself  furnishes 
us  with  proofs  of  its  deliberate  malignity ; 
we  mean  that  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince  towards  poor  Sheridan,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life ;  and  as  the  matter  is  of 
more  lasting  interest  than  almost  anything 
else  in  these  volumes,  and  as  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  add  something  to  what  we  said  on 
the  same  subject  in  our  review  of  Moore’s 
Life  of  Sheridan  when  first  printed  {Q.  R., 
vol.  xxxiii.) — ’the  Diary  itself,  indeed,  afford¬ 


ing  additional  conformation  of  the  view  we 
then  took  of  this  almost  historical  question — 
we  shall  lie  excused  for  entering  the  more 
fully  into  its  details. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1816,  a  month 
after  Sheridan’s  death,  Moore  published, 
anonymously  of  course,  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  nine  malignant  stanzas  on  “The 
Death  of  Sheridan,”  of  which  three  were  ad¬ 
dressed  especially  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
Those  three  we  feel  it  necessary  to  quote  in 
this  place,  not  merely  as  a  specimen  of  ’ 
Moore’s  style  of  insulting  the  Sovereign, 
but  because  we  are  able  to  accompany  them 
with  a  fuller  refutation  from  Moore’s  own 
confessions,  now  fortunately,  and  in  spite  of 
himself,  supplied : — 

“  And  TJioc  too  w  hose  life,  a  sick  Epicure’s  dream. 

Incoherent  and  gross,  even  grosser  had  pass’d. 
Were  it  not  for  that  cordial  and  soul-giving  beam 

Which  his  friendship  and  wit  o’er  thy  nothing¬ 
ness  cast : 

No,  not  for  the  wealth  of  the  land  that  supplies 
thee 

With  millions  to  heap  upon  Foppery’s  shrine  ; 
No,  not  for  the  riches  of  all  who  despise  thee. 

Though  this  would  make  Europe's  whole  opu¬ 
lence  mine : 

Would  I  suffer  what— e’en  in  the  heart  that  thou 
hast. 

Ail  mean  as  it  is— must  have  consciously 
biirn’d 

When  the  pittance,  which  shame  had  wrung  from 
thee  at  last 

And  which  found  all  his  wants  at  an  end,  was 
return’d.” 

The  ground  of  this  outrageous  insult  and 
calumny  was  as  follows ; — A  very  few  days 
before  Sheridan’s  death,  Mr.  Vaughan,  com¬ 
monly  called  “  Hat  Vaughan,”  an  old  friend 
of  his,  called  at  Carlton  House,  and  told 
Colonel  Macmahon,  the  Prince’s  private  se¬ 
cretary,  that  poor  Sheridan  was  in  a  deplora¬ 
ble  state  of  both  health  and  circumstances 
— in  fact  dying  of  disease  and  starvation. 
Sheridan  had  of  late  (from  a  motive  which 
we  shall  mention  in  the  sequel)  made  him¬ 
self  a  stranger  at  Carlton  House,  where 
therefore  this  news  created  equal  sorrow  and 
surprise ;  but  Mr.  Vaughan’s  picture  of  the 
destitution  was  so  vivid,  that  the  Prince, 
without  any  further  inquiry  authorised 
Colonel  Macmahon  to  advance  in  the  first 
instance  to  Mr.  Vaughan  £500  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  immediate  relief  of  the  sordid 
misery  be  described,  but  with  an  injunction 
that  what  was  done  should  appear  to  be 
done  by  Mr.  Vaughan  as  a  private  friend, 
and  most  especially  that  the  Prince’s  name 
should  not  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Vaughan 
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declined  to  take  more  than  £200  at  drst, 
and  with  that  sum  he  instantly  went  to 
Sheridan’s  house :  ’under  his  direction,  and 
at  the  expense  of  about  £150,  the  pressing 
distress  was  relieved ;  and  he  saw  pour 
Sheridan  and  his  wife — who  was  almost  as 
ill  and  quite  as  destitute — in  a  state  of  com¬ 
parative  comfort.  Two  days  after  this  had 
been  accomplished,  the  comforts  provided 
and  paid  for  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  while  he 
was  preparing  ulterior  measures,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  having  the  money  he  had  expend¬ 
ed  returned  to  him,  as  from  Mr».  Sheridan’s 
friends,  who,  it  was  said,  would  not  allow 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  want  for  anything — and 
Mr.  Vaughan’s  further  interposition  was  re¬ 
jected.  Such  are  the  naked  faein  of  the  case, 
at  least  as  Mr.  Vaughan  reported  them  to 
Col.  Macmahon.  He  added,  as  his  own 
conjecture,  that  it  was  soon  suspected  that 
he  was  only  the  secret  agent  of  the  Regent, 
and  that  some  zealous  political  partisans, 
who  had  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  Sheri 
dan’s  distress,  thought  this  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  insulting  his  Royal  Highness,  and, 
under  pretence  of  “  Mr».  Sheridan’s  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit,”  bad  induced  and  enabled  her 
to  repay  Mr.  Vaughan’s  advances.  Of  the 
justice  of  this  conjecture  we  have  no  direct 
evidence,  for  Mr.  Vaughan  did  -not  know 
whence  either  the  money  or  the  advice  came, 
but,  seeing  how  exactly  it  tallies  with  Moore’s 
libellous  misrepresentation,  it  cannot  be  rea¬ 
sonably  doubled  that  they  came  from  the 
same  source. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  account  for 
Sheridan’s  estrangement  from  Carlton 
House,  and  here  we  have  the  evidence 
(imperfect  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  but 
substantiallysufficient)  of  Lord  Holland — as 
stated  in  Moore’s  record  of  a  conversation 
between  them.  We  omit  a  passage  or  two 
very  abusive  of  Sheridan’s  general  character, 
but  which  do  not  immediately  apply  to  the 
point  to  which  we  wish  to  con6ne  ourselves. 
What  we  are  obliged  to  tell  is  painful 
enough,  and  needs  no  aggravation.  The 
first  and  main  charge  is  that  “  this  gracious 
Prince”  as  Moore  ironically  calls  him, 
abandoned  to  obscurity  and  even  absolute 
want  an  old  and  faithful  friend.  Hear 
Moore’s  report  of  Lord  Holland’s  own  an¬ 
swer  to  that: — 

“  1818,  7A  Oc,'. — Had  a  good  deal  of  conver¬ 
sation  with  Lord  Holland  about  Sheridan ;  told 
me  the  most  romantic  professions  of  honor  and 
independence  were  conpled  with  conduct  of  the 
meanest  and  mngt  swindling  kind  ....  A 
proof  of  this  mixture  was  that,  after  the  Prince 


became  Regent,  he  offered  to  bring  Sheridan  into 
parliament;  and  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
hy  no  means  meant  to  fetter  him  in  his  political 
conduct  by  doing  so;  but  Sheridan  refused,  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  told  Lord  Holland,  ‘  he  had  no  idea 
of  risking  the  high  independence  of  character 
which  he  had  always  sustained,  by  putting  it  in 
the  power  of  any  man,  by  any  possibility  what¬ 
ever,  to  dictate  to  him.’  Yet,  in  the  very  same 
conversation  in  which  he  paraded  all  this  fine 
flourish  of  high  mindedness,  he  told  I»rd  Hol¬ 
land  of  an  intrigue  he  had  set  on  fo<>t  for  inducing 
the  Prince  to  lend  him  4U(K)f.  to  purchase  a  Ixv 
rough,  &c." — ii.  184. 

The  intrigue  Lord  Holland  alludes  to  took 
place  after  Sheridan’s  defeat  at  Stafford,  in 
October,  1812,  which,  as  Moore  says, 

“completed  his  ruin.  He  was  now  excluded 
both  from  the  theatre  and  parliament — the  two 
anchors  of  his  life — and  he  was  left  a  lonely  and 
helpless  wreck  on  the  waters,”  &.c. — Life,  ii.  437. 

We  need  hardly  observe  that  exclusion  from 
Parliament  was  the  more  serious  in  poor 
Sheridan’s  case,  as  it  exposed  him  to  the 
personal  degradation  of  arrests,  from  which, 
during  his  long  course  of  pecuniary  shifts 
and  difficulties,  he  had  hitherto  been  exempt. 
But  did  the  Prince  then  abandon  hiip?  The 
foregoing  extract  answers  that  question — 
and  Moore  himself  acknowledges  that  the 
Prince  offered  to  find  him  a  seat;  but,  adds 
Moore — 

“the  thought  of  returning  to  that  scene  of  his 
triumphs  and  his  freedom,  with  the  Royal  own¬ 
er's  mark,  a.s  it  were,  upon  him,  was  more  than 
he  could  bear,  and  he  declined  it.” — Life,  ib. 

So  Moore,  in  the  published  “Life”  (1825), 
chose  to  color  the  case;  but  we  now  see 
in  the  Diary  of  seven  years’  earlier  date 
(1818),  that  when  Lord  Holland  told  him  of 
this  affectation  of  independence,  it  was  only 
as  illustrative  of  Sheridan’s  habitual  system 
of  “  meanne.ss  and  swindling ;”  and  that  it 
was  refuted  by  the  concomitant  fact  that 
Sheridan  was  “setting  on  foot  an  intrigue” 
to  induce  the  Prince  to  advance  40001,  to 
buy  a  borough.  This  decisive  fact,  told  to 
Moore  by  Lord  Holland  at  the  same  time 
as  the  rest  of  the  story,  was — may  we  not 
say  fraudulently — suppressed  in  the  “  Life,” 
as  was  also  that  other  important  fact  that 
the  Prince  had  told  Sheridan  that  the  seat 
was  “  by  no  means  to  fetter  him  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  conduct.”  To  this  double  suppressio  veri 
Sheridan’s  biographer,  to  complete  his  fable, 
added  a  suggestio  feJsi  of  his  own  invention 
— that  Sheridan  had  declined  the  Regent’s 
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offer.  For  this  supplement  Lord  Holland, 
it  appears,  did  not  afford  him  the  slightest 
color,  and,  we  can  add,  it  never  had  the 
least  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  Sheridan 
was  naturally  and  notoriously  anxious  to 
avail  himself  of  the  Regent’s  offer,  and  very 
active  in  endeavoring  to  discover  how  and 
where  the  seat  was  to  be  obtained :  that,  and 
that  alone  (and  not  any  question  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  had  been  already  provided 
for),  was  the  difficulty.  It  was  while  Sheri¬ 
dan  was  employed  in  this  search  after  a  seat 
that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  termi¬ 
nated  all  these  negotiations,  and  produced  the 
self- banishment  of  Sheridan  from  Carlton 
House.  The  case  was  this; — After  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  mentioned  by  Lord  Holland  about 
the  seat  that  was  to  be  had  for  4000f.,  and 
which  had  failed — not  through  either  Sheri¬ 
dan  or  the  Prince — Sheridan,  in  his  renewed 
inquiries,  found,  or  pretended  to  have  found, 
that  a  gentleman,  returned  at  the  general 
election  for  a  close  borough,  wished  to  re¬ 
sign  it,  and  would  do  so,  and  secure  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  his  successor,  for  3000/.  This  sum 
we  know,  from  the  best  authority,  the  Prince 
also  consented  to  advance,  and  did  advance, 
and  it  was  placed  in  the- hands  of  a  third 
person  (a  solicitor  named  by  Sheridan)  to 
be  paid  to  the  anonymous  gentleman  on 
Sheridan’s  return.  Sheridan  being  then,  as 
he  had  been  all  his  life,  in  great  pecuniary 
straits,  was  unfortunately  tempted  to  obtain 
possession  of  this  3000/.  There  even  seems 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  whole  story 
had  not  been  an  invention  to  get  the  cash 
into  this  solicitor’s  hands.  At  all  events, 
however,  nothing  that  we  have  ever  heard, 
even  of  Sheridan,  was  more  complicated, 
more  farcical,  or  more  disgraceful,  than  the 
devices  which  he  employed  to  get  hold  of 
this  money — which  he  eventually  did;  but 
not  without  grievous  complaints  on  his  part 
that  some  of  the  people  he  employed  in 
cheating  the  Prince  had,  in  their  turn,  cheat¬ 
ed  him.  The  result  was,  that  the  3000/. 
vanished,  and  with  it  all  hope  of  the  seat.  It 
was  not  till  then  that  Sheridan  was,  as  Moore 
says,  “completely  ruined” — “a  wreck,”  in¬ 
deed,  but  of  his  own  making.  He  never 
had  the  courage  to  see  the  Prince  again. 
He  soon  hid  himself,  as  it  were,  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  class  of  company,  and  was,  as  we  our¬ 
selves  remember,  lost  sight  of  by  all  his 
former  society. 

On  this  last  point  also  we  must  say  a  few 
words.  In  the  verses  in  the  “  Chronicle,” 
there  were,  besides  the  three  stanzas  against 
the  Prince  before  quoted,  several  more,  in 


which  Moore  reproaches,  in  the  most  bitter 
terms,  the  Princes,  noblemen,  and  gentle¬ 
men  who,  he  says,  ostentatiously  paraded 
themselves  at  Sheridan’s  funeral,  but  had 
suffered  him  to  die  of  want ;  and  this,  ano¬ 
ther  gross  calumny,  he  reproduced  in  the 
“Life.” 

“  Where  were  they  all,  those  Royal  and  noble 
persons,  who  now  crowded  to  *  partake  the 
gale’  of  Sheridan’s  glory  ? — where  were  they 
all  while  any  life  remained  in  him  ? — where 
were  they  all  but  a  few  weeks  before,  when  their 
interposition  might  have  saved  his  heart  from 
breaking? — or  when  zeal,  now  wasted  on  the 
grave,  might  have  soothed  and  comforted  hia 
death-bed  ?  This  is  a  subject  on  which  it  it 
difficult  to  speak  with  patience." — Li/e,  ii.  461. 

So  it  seems.  Mr.  Moore,  at  least,  had 
not  patience  to  investigate  the  truth — the 
truth  being,  that  these  most  respectable  per¬ 
sonages,  whose  names  Moore  carefully  enu¬ 
merates — that  is,  as  he  thinks,  gibbets,  for 
thus  paying  him  the  last  office  of  humanity 
— knew,  and  could  know,  nothing  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  destitution.  Sheridan — a  self-immo¬ 
lated  victim  to  his  own  lamentable  and 
shameful  weaknesses — had  hidden  himself 
from  their  society  ;  and  it  was,  as  Lord  Hol- 
I  land  told  Moore  (which  Moore  ought  not, 
when  dealing  out  his  censures,  to  have  for¬ 
gotten),  a  peculiarity  of  Sheridan’s  disposi¬ 
tion,  that  he  had  all  his  life  endeavored  to 
put  a  false  face  on  his  difficulties,  and  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  private  embarra.ssments  and  wants. 
He  was  still  living — nominally  at  least — in 
his  usual  respectable  residence  in  Seville 
Row;  beyond  that  circumstance  everything 
about  him  had  long  been  obscure.  No  one 
knew  or  suspected  the  extremities  to  which 
he  was  reduced;  this  Moore  himself  confess¬ 
es.  The  hrst  signal  of  distress  was  a  pri> 
vate  one,  a  request  to  Mr.  Rogers,  dated  the 
loth  May,  to  lend  him  150/.,  which,  he  said, 
would  “  remove  all  difficulty.”  Moore  him¬ 
self  was  the  bearer  of  the  money. 

“  I  found  Mr.  Sheridan  as  good-natured  and 
candid  as  ever ;  and  though  he  was  within  a  fewr 
weeks  of  his  death  [he  died  on  the  7th  of  July], 
his  voice  had  not  lost  its  fulness  or  strength, 
nor  was  that  lustre,  for  which  his  eyes  were  so 
remarkable,  diminished.  He  showed,  too,  bis 
usual  sanguiiieness  of  disposition  in  speaking  of  * 
the  price  he  expected  for  his  dramatic  works, 
&c.” — Life,  ii.  456. 

There  was  nothing,  it  seems,  like  destitu¬ 
tion — nothing  to  alarm  Mr.  Moore — nothing 
to  induce  Mr.  Rogers  to  increase  or  repeat 
the  advance  of  150/.  Moore  proceeds  to 
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say,  that  he  cannot  find  that  during  the 
following  month  any  of  his  royal  and  noble 
friends  called  at  his  door  or  sent  to  inquire 
after  him.  Why  should  they  ?  What  rea¬ 
son  had  they  to  suspect  a  danger  which  nei¬ 
ther  Moore  nor  Mr.  Rogers  appear  to  have 
done?  And  a  little  further  on  we  find  this 
passage : — 

“  About  the  middle  of  June  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  the  public  was,  /or  the  first  time, 
awakened  to  the  desolate  situation  of  Sheridan, 
bv  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post.” — Life,  ii. 
459. 

“For  the  first  time!" — and  what  was  the 
consequence  ? 

“This  article  produced  a  strong  and  general 
sensation.  Its  effect,  too,  was  soon  visible  in  the 
calls  made  at  Sheridan’s  door,  and  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  sue  »  names  as  the  Duke  of  York,  Duke 
of  Argyle,  &.C.,  among  the  visitors.” — Ih. 

That  is,  they  came  as  soon  as  they  heard 
that  he  was  ill;  and  now,  we  ask,  with  what 
fairness  or  candor  did  Moore,  in  his  libel  of 
1816,  and,  still  worse,  in  his  history  of  1825, 
hold  up  to  public  execration  or  contempt 
those  royal  and  noble  personages,  as  not  hav¬ 
ing  shown  sympathy  for  a  danger  they  had 
never  heard  of,  while  he  knew  and  confesses 
that  they  showed  that  sympathy  as  soon  as 
the  truth  reached  them?  Moore  had  sharp¬ 
ened  his  original  libel  by  what  he  thought  a 
striking  contrast;  and  ten  years  after,  when 
he  came  to  publish  his  history,  he  adhered 
to  and  reprinted  the  libel,  utterly  regardless 
of  having  in  the  same  pages  proved  its  false¬ 
hood. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  series 
of  deliberate  misrepresentations. 

Moore  is  very  indignant  at  the  tardy  par¬ 
simony  of  the  Prince’s  assistance  through 
Mr.  Vaughan.  He  first  heard  the  story, 
four  days  after  Sheridan’s  death,  by  a  letter 
firom  town — that  is,  no  doubt,  from  one  of 
the  Holland  House  clique — and  he  writes  to 
his  mother: — 

“1816,  July  10th. — Poor  Sheridan!  The 
Prince  (I  hear  from  town),  after  neglecting  him 
and  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  baliffso/I  the  time 
ofi  his  sickness,  sent  him  at  last  the  princely  dona¬ 
tion  of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  Hheridan  re¬ 
turned.  I  hope  this  is  true.” — ii.  102. 


[Oct., 

of  one  friend,  and  stained  the  character  of 
one  who  had  been  a  friend  and  benefactor,  | 

“  may  be  true  P'  But,  again ;  if  Sheridan  was 
in  the  hands  of  bahffs  all  the  time  of  his  ill¬ 
ness,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Prince — for 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  Prince  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it — but  rather  of  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Moore,  who,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
themselves  visited  him  in  his  last  illness ; 
and  if  he  was  then  in  the  hands  of  baliffs, 
must  have  known  it,  and  left  him  so.  Moore 
could  have  afforded  no  pecuniary  relief,  but 
the  wealthy  brother-poet  and  banker  might ; 
at  all  events,  neither  Moore  nor  any  of  his 
correspondents  could  be  justified  in  saying 
that  the  Prince  had  left  him  in  the  hands  of 
baliffs.  Upon  this  “letter  from  town” —  ^ 

which  we  should  like  to  see — Moore’s  libel 
was  founded,  and  to  that  he  stuck,  even  after 
its  falsehood  was  proved  to— we  cannot  say 
his  satisfaction,  but — his  conviction. 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  whether  the  2001. 
which  Mr.  Vaughan  brought  was  the  whole 
intended  donation,  or  whether  it  was  only  a 
first  instalment  to  relieve  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  moment.  Now  we  entreat  our 
readers  to  attend  to  the  following  dates  and 
circumstances.  Moore’s  Diary  has  tliis  en¬ 
try 

“  1820,  Aug.  16. — Received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Strangford,  telling  me  that  he  is  anxious  to  re¬ 
move  a  misapprehension  I  am  under  about  the 
Prince’s  200Z.  gift  to  Sheridan,  and  can  furnish  me 
with  facts  which  he  says  will  completely  disprove 
that  story.  Shall  be  glad  to  hear  them  [we  doubt 
that,  for  we  have  seen  that  he  hoped  the  scandal 
might  be  true].  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  the 
authority  direct  of  Vaughan  (him  of  the  Hat)  for 
his  being  commissioned  by  the  Prince  to  offer  the 
money.” — iii.  138. 

This  is  an  evasion  of  the  question.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  money  having  been 
sent.  The  point  was  whether  that  was  an 
inchoative  or  a  final  contribution.  Now 
there  is  not  in  the  Diary,  in  which  all  his 
inquiries  about  Sheridan  are  so  minutely  re¬ 
gistered,  any  trace  that  he  had  at  this  date 
ever  seen  Mr.  Vaughan.  We  have  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  note  on  this  subject  in  the 
“  Life,”  that  he  had  had 

“  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  which  Mr. 

Vaughan  told  him  that  a  further  supply  was  in¬ 
tended.” — Life,  ii.  467. 


A  more  malignant  sentiment  than  that  “/ 
Ao/yc  this  is  true  ”  we  never  read — “  hope  ” 
that  something  painful,  cruel,  scandalous, 
that  must  have  sharpened  the  death-pangs 


This,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  same  con¬ 
versation  subsequently  reported ; — 

“  1822,  April  30th. — Met  that  [misprint  for 
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na{\  Vanghan,  who  said,  in  answer  to  my  in* 
uiries  about  the  200/.  sent  by  the  Prince  to  Sheri* 
an,  that  it  was  understood  to  be  merely  for  the 
moment,  and  that  more  trot  to  come  when  wanted. 
This  alters  the  complexion  of  the  thing  materi¬ 
ally:'— n\.  348. 

Now,  we  put  Moore’s  veracity  as  to  a  point 
of  fact  and  his  candor  in  point  of  statement 
in  issue  on  his  own  assertions.  How  could 
he,  on  the  16th  August,  1820,  quote,  against 
Lord  Strangford’s  suggestion,  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
authority,  when  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
see  Mr.  Vaughan  till  near  two  years  later — 
30th  April,  1822;  and  how  could  he,  under 
the  former  date,  misrepresent  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
communication  as  the  very  reverse  of  what 
it  turns  out  to  have  really  been  in  the  inter* 
view  in  1822!  and  in  which  Moore  is  forced  to 
admit  materially  altered  the  complexion  of  the 
case — that  is,  overthrew  Moore’s  whole  cal¬ 
umny.  If  it  should  be  suggested  that  Moore 
might  possibly  have  seen  V  aughan  twice,  we 
disprove  any  such  hypothesis ;  6rst,  by  the 
silence  of  the  Diary — so  minute  in  all  that 
relates  to  his  collectanea  about  Sheridan ; 
secondly,  because  if  Vaughan  has  told  him 
two  different  stories,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that,  writing  in  the  spirit  Moore  did,  he 
should  not  have  availed  himself  of  such  a 
contradiction — instead  of  saying  of  the  last 
communication  that  “it  altered  the  complex¬ 
ion  of  the  thing,"  he  would  have  said,  “  it  is 
contradicted  by  what  Vaughan  told  me  be¬ 
fore.”  And  hnally,  why  did  he,  so  late  as 
the  25th  May,  1825,  in  restating  the  affair, 
say  that  Dr.  Bain,  the  physician  who  at¬ 
tended  Sheridan, 

“  never  understood  (as  Croker  and  others  assert) 
that  there  was  more  than  that  sum  to  come  ?  ” — 
iv.  281. 

Why,  we  say,  did  he  at  this  last  date  put 
the  fact  on  ^fr.  Croker  s  authority — which 
had  never  been  mentioned  before,  and  which 
could  only  have  been  hearsay,  at  second  or 
third  hand — when  he  had  himself  heard  the 
facts  so  long  before  as  1822  from  Mr. 
Vaughan,  the  sole  agent  and  testis  ipsissimus 
of  the  transaction  ? 

There  are  one  or  two  other  equally  slip* 

Eery  passages  concerning  this  affair  in  the 
•iary,  with  which  we  need  not  trouble  our 
readers  after  the  decisive  extracts  we  have 
made ;  but,  to  complete  the  picture,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  Moore’s  obstinate  resolution  to  obscure 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  we  must  add  that  in 
the  “Life”  he  reproduces  the  calumny  in  the 
text,  and  only  throws  into  a  foot-note,  as  if  he 
disl^lieved  it,  the  fact  which  he  thought  had 


made  so  material  an  alteration  in  the  com' 
plexion  of  the  case. 

The  revival  of  these  calumnies  against 
George  IV.,  by  the  publication  of  Moore’s 
Memoirs,  induces  us  to  insert  here  part  of  a 
memorandum  taken  down  from  bis  Majes¬ 
ty’s  own  lips  on  the  26th  of  November,  1825, 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Moore’s  Life 
of  Sheridan.  His  ^lajesty,  in  dictating  these 
notes,  intended  them  to  be  made  use  of  to 
repel  Moore’s  misstatements;  and,  by  now 
producing  the  portion  that  relates  to  Mr. 
Vaughan  s  mission,  we  feel  that  we  are  at 
last  doing  what,  from  an  over-delicacy,  has 
been  perhaps  too  long  delajed.  The  com¬ 
munication  was  made  in  the  familiar  tone  of 
private  conversation,  and  we  have  not  pre¬ 
sumed  to  alter  a  word,  but  we  have  omitted 
some  of  the  very  painful  details  reported  by 
Mr.  Vaughan,  which,  however,  add  nothing 
to  the  main  point  of  his  narrative. 

The  Kirg — “  The  last  time  that  I  saw  Sheri¬ 
dan  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leatherhead,  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1815.  I  know  the  day  from 
this  circumstance,  that  I  had  gone  to  pay  my  bro¬ 
ther  a  visit  at  Uatlaiuls  on  his  birthday,  and  next 
day,  as  I  was  crossing  over  to  Brighton.  I  saw, 
in  llie  road  near  Leatlierhead,  old  Sheridan  com¬ 
ing  along  the  pathway.  I  see  him  now,  in  the 
black  stockings,  and  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons. 

I  said  to  Bloomfield,  ‘  There’s  Sheridan  but,  as 
I  spoke,  he  turned  off  into  a  lane  when  we  were 
within  thirty  yards  of  him,  and  walked  off  without 
looking  behind  him.  That  was  the  last  time  I 
ever  saw  Sheridan,  nor  did  I  bear  of  or  from  him 
for  some  months;  but  one  morning,  Macmahon 
came  up  to  my  room,  and  after  a  little  hesitation 
and  apology  for  speaking  to  me  about  a  person 
who  had  lately  swindled  me  and  him  so  shame¬ 
lessly,  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Vaughan — //a/ Vaugh¬ 
an  they  used  to  call  him — had  called  to  say  that 
Sheridan  was  dangerously  ill,  and  really  in  great 
distress  and  want.  I  think  no  one  who  ever  knew 
me  will  doubt  that  I  immediately  said  that  his 
illness  and  want  made  me  forget  his  faults,  and 
that  he  must  be  taken  care  of;  and  that  any  mo¬ 
ney  that  was  necessary  1  desired  Macmahon 
should  immediately  advance.  He  asked  me  to 
name  a  sum,  as  a  general  order  of  that  nature 
was  not  one  on  which  t»e  could  venture  to  act : 
and  whe  ther  /  named,  or  he  suggested,  500/.  1  do 
not  now  remember,  but  I  do  remember  that  the 
500/.  was  to  be  advanced  at  once  to  Mr.  Vaughan, 
and  that  lie  was  to  be  told  that  when  that  was 
gone  he  should  have  more.  I  set  no  limit  to  the 
sum,  nor  did  I  say  or  hear  a  word  about  the  moue 
in  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  except  only  that  1 
desired  that  it  should  not  appear  to  come  from  me. 
I  was  induced  to  this  reserve  by  several  reasons. 
1  thought  that  Sheridan’s  debts  were,  as  the 
French  say, ‘la  mer  a  brrire,’ and  unless  I  was 
prepared  to  drink  the  sea,  I  had  better  not  be 
known  to  interfere,  as  I  should  only  have  brought 
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more  pressing  embftrrasstnents  on  him;  but  I 
will  also  confess  that  I  did  not  know  how  really 
ill  he  was,  and,  after  the  cfross  fraud  he  had  so 
lately  practised  upon  me,*  I  was  not  inclined  to 
forgive  and  forget  it  so  suddenly,  and  without 
any  color  of  apology  or  explanation  ;  for  a  pre¬ 
tended  explanation  to  Macmahon  was  more  dis¬ 
respectful  and  offensive  to  me  than  the  original 
transaction :  and  finally,  there  is  not  only  bad 
taste  but  inconvenience  in  letting  it  be  known 
what  pecuniary  favors  a  person  in  my  situation 
confers,  and  I  therefore,  on  a  consideration  of 
all  these  reasons,  forbid  my  name  being  men¬ 
tioned  at  present,  but  I  repeated  my  directions 
that  he  should  want  for  nothing  that  money  could 
procure  him. 

“  MacMahon  went  down  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  and 
told  him  what  I  had  said,  and  that  he  had  my 
directions  to  place  500/.  in  his  hands.  Mr. 
Vaughan,  with  some  expression  of  surprise,  de¬ 
clare  that  no  such  sum  was  wanted  at  present, 
and  it  was  not  without  some  pressing  that  he 
took  200/.,  and  said  that  if  he  found  it  insuffi¬ 
cient  he  would  return  for  more.  He  did  come 
back,  but  not  for  more ;  for  he  told  Macmahon 
that  he  had  spent  only  130/.  or  140/.,  and  he  gave 
the  tjjost  appalling  account  of  the  misery  which 
he  had  relieved  with  it.  He  said  that  he  found 
him  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  both  in  their  beds,  both 
apparently  dying, and  both  starving!  It  is  stated 
in  Mr.  Moore’s  book  that  Mrs.  Sheridan  attended 
her  husband  in  his  last  illness ;  it  is  not  true,  she 
was  too  ill  to  leave  her  own  b^,  and  was  in  fact 
already  suffering  from  the  lingering  disease  of 
which  she  died  in  a  couple  of  years  after.  They 
had  hardly  a  servant  left.  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  maid 
she  was  about  to  send  away,  but  they  could  not 
collect  a  guinea  or  two  to  pay  the  woman’s 
wages.  When  Mr.  Vaughan  entered  the  house 
he  found  all  the  reception  rooms  bare,  and  the 

whole  house  in  a  state . that  was  quite 

intolerable  Sheridan  himself  he  found  in  a 
truckle  bed  in  a  garret,  with  a  coarse  blue  and 
red  coverlid,  such  as  one  sees  used  as  horse¬ 
cloths,  over  liim.  Out  of  this  bed  he  had  not 

moved  for  a*  week . nor  could 

Vaughan  discover  that  any  one  had  taken  any 
notice  of  him,  except  one  lady — whose  name  1 
hardly  know  whether  I  am  authorized  to  mention. 
Some  ice  and  currant-water  was  sent  from  Hol¬ 
land  House — an  odd  contribution,  for  if  it  was 
known  that  he  wanted  these  little  matters,  which 
might  have  been  had  at  the  confectioner’s,  it 
might  have  been  suspected  that  he  was  in  want 
of  more  essential  things. 

“  Yet,  n^withstanding  all  this  misery,  Sheri¬ 
dan  oreseeing  Mr.  Vaughan  appeared  to  revive: 
lie  said  he  was  quite  well,  talked  of  paying  off 
all  his  debt."  and,  though  he  had  not  eaten  a 
morsel  for  a  week,  and  had  not  had  a  morsel  to 
eat,  he  spoke  with  a  certain  degree  of  alacrity 
and  hope.  Mr.  Vaughan,  however,  saw  that  this 

•  This  atlair  is  imperfectly  stated  by  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  (see  on/e.  p.  161), -but  the  general  result  was, 
that  Sheridan  obtained  8000/.  from  the  Prince  by 
what  can  really  only  be  described  by  Lord  Hol¬ 
land’s  phrase— •wtad/tag. 


was  a  kind  of  bravado,  and  that  he  was  in  a  faint¬ 
ing  state,  and  he  immediately  procured  him  a  little 
spiced  wine  and  toast,  which  was  the  first  thing 
(except  brandy)  that  he  had  tasted  for  some  days. 

“  Mr.  Vaughan  lost  no  time  in  next  buying  a 
bed  and  bed-clothes,  half  a  dozen  shirts,  some 
ba-sins,  towels,  die.  &.c.  He  bad  Sheridan  taken 

up . and  put  into  the  new  bed — he  had 

the  rooms  cleaned  and  fumigated — he  discharged, 

1  believe,  some  immediately  pressing  demands, 
and,  in  short,  provided,  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  for  the  care  and  comfort,  not  only  of 
Sheridan,  but  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  also. 

“  I  sent  the  next  day,  (it  was  not  till  next  day 
that  Macmahon  repeated  this  melancholy  history 
to  me,  for  I  myself  did  not  see  Mr.  Vaughan)  to 
inquire  after  Sheridan,  and  the  answer  was  that 
he  was  better  and  more  conffortable,  and  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  think  that  he  wanted  nothing 
that  money  and  the  care  and  kindness  of  so  judi¬ 
cious  a  friend  as  Mr.  Vaughan  could  procure 
him ;  but  the  day  following,  that  is  two  days  after . 
Mr.  Vaughan  had  done  all  this,  and  actually  ex¬ 
pended  near  1 50/.  as  I  have  stated,  he  came  to 
Macmahon  with  an  air  of  mortification,  and  stated 
that  be  was  come  to  return  the  200/.  ‘  The  200 !’ 
said  Macmahon.  with  surprise;  ‘why,  you  had 
spent  three-fourths  of  it  the  day  before  yesterday !’ 

‘  True,’  returned  Vaughan,  ‘  but  some  of  those 
who  left  these  poor  people  in  misery  have  now 
insisted  on  their  returning  this  money,  which  tlrey 
suspect  has  come  from  the  Prince.  Where  they 
got  the  money  I  know  not,  but  they  have  given 
me  the  amount  with  a  message  that  Mrs.  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  friends  had  taken  care  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
wanted  for  nothing.  1,’  added  Mr.  Vaughan, 

‘  can  only  say  that  this  assistance  came  rather 
late,  for  that  three  days  ago  I  was  enabled,  by 
His  Royal  Highness’s  bounty,  to  relieve  him  and 
her  frorq  the  lowest  state  of  misery  and  debase¬ 
ment  in  which  I  had  ever  seen  human  beings.’  ” 
As  this  article  is  passing  through  the  press 
we  are  surprised  by  receiving  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  supplement  to  the  work  we  have  been 
discussing,  in  the  shape  of  a  catalogue  of 
autograph  letters  of  Moore  to  his  music- 
publisher,  Mr.  Power,  which  are,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  write,  sold  or  selling  by  auction. 
Of  these  letters  it  is  stated  that  only  fifty- 
seven  have  been  printed  in  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell’s  work.  This  implies  that  Lord  John 
had  a  wider  choice,  and  indeed  we  find  that 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  lots, 
each  containing  several  letters,  whose  dates 
are  contemporaneous  with  those  given  by 
Lord  John.  But  the  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  catalogue  is  this,  that  it  notes  that  Lord 
John  has  made  many  omissions  in  the  let¬ 
ters  he  has  printed,  and  it  gives  large  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  much  greater  number  that 
are  still  unpublished.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  short  notices  of  the  catalogue. 
Lord  John’s  omiswns  of  passages  seem  not 
to  have  been  many,  nor  of  any  importance  ; 
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but  if  all  the  letters  here  catalogued  were 
(as  seems  implied)  placed  at  his  disposal, 
he  has  pretty  evidently  not  selected  the  most 
characteristic.  As  to  the  great  mass  of  those 
that  are  unpublished,  the  extracts  from  them 
given  in  the  catalogue  appear  to  us  quite  as 
curious  as  any  that  Lord  John  has  published, 
and  even  as  Moore’s  own  Diary.  Mr. 
Power  seems  to  have  been  the  person 
deepest  in  his  personal  confidence — most 
employed  in  all  his  concerns — and  for  many 
long  and  struggling  years,  while  Moore 
looked  so  gay  and  prosperous  to  the  world, 
bis  only  resource  almost  for  his  daily  bread. 
The  details  given  in  the  extracts  of  the  cat¬ 
alogue  are  often  very  painful — sometimes 
ignoble — but  they  are  intensely  character¬ 
istic  of  a  state  of  things  for  which  not  even 
the  humiliating  confessions  of  the  Diary  had 


prepared  us,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  even 
as  they  stand  in  the  auctioneer’s  catalogue, 
afford  a  much  clearer,  and  by  their  vivid¬ 
ness,  reality,  and  truth,  more  interesting 
view  of  Moore’s  habits,  circumstances  and 
feelings,  than  all  Lord  John  Russell’s  vol¬ 
umes — of  the  value  of  which,  as  affording 
a  complete  picture  of  Moore,  the  catalogue 
has  very  considerably  lowered  our  opinion. 
We  suppose  that  another  livralson  of  his 
Lordship’s  work  must  be  near  at  hand,  and 
we  must  reserve  for  that  occasion  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  at  present  have  lime  or 
space  for,  both  as  to  portions  of  these  open¬ 
ing  volumes  on  which  we  have  not  touched, 
and  as  to  this  Power  correspondence,  of 
which  we  confidently  expect  to  hear  more 
than  the  auctioneer  has  told  us. 


MR.  (GLADSTONE. 


Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  in  his  forty-sixth 
year,  and  may  consequently  be  said  to  be  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  in  full  possession  of  his 
capacious  intellect.  His  future  career  fur¬ 
nishes  abundant  room  for  speculation,  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  anxiety.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  he  has  fairly  outgrown  those  confined 
notions  of  political  principle  with  which  he 
commenced  his  che<]uered  career ;  his  mind 
has  firmly  grasped  and  fully  comprehended 
the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  age.  But  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  politics  have  ever 
been  subordinate  in  his  mind  to  theology,  and 
on  this  point  he  has  changed  less  than  the 
other.  lie  no  longer  seeks,  indeed,  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  Church  of  England,  or  rather  bis 
own  peculiar  section  of  that  Church,  at  the 
expense  of  other  sects  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  would  not,  if  the  choice  were 
before  him,  excommunicate  those  who  took 
a  different  view  of  church  doctrine  from  him¬ 
self,  and  thus  rend  asunder  the  Church  of 
England.  As  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  theolo¬ 
gical  questions  are  coming  every  yaar  more 
prominently  into  view,  in  propo'i.ion  as  they 
occupy  a  larger  share  of  the  public  attention, 
Mr.  Gladstone  ma^  be  expected  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  these  transactions,  and 
his  influence  on  ^the  Church  of  England,  and 
by  consequence  on  the  general  religious  con¬ 


dition  of  the  country,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  great.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  style  of 
speaking.  It  is  impossible  to  listen  to  him 
without  admiring  the  beauty  of  his  language, 
the  stately  march  of  his  measured  tones,  and 
the  perfect  mastery  he  possesses  over  all  the 
resources  of  a  language  which  never  allows 
him  for  a  moment  to  be  at  a  loss  for  a  word. 
His  chief  defect  is  an  occasional  obscurity  of 
meaning,  arising  from  the  subtle  and  pene¬ 
trating  intellect  of  the  man,  which  seems 
constantly  suggesting  doubts  and  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  principle  he  is  advancing ;  so 
that  there  seems  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  throughout  his  speech,  not  only  the 
main  propositions  he  is  concerned  to  prove, 
but,  in  addition,  a  sort  of  under-current  of 
thought  which  insensibly  modifies  its  sharp¬ 
ness,  and  blunts  its  edge.  It  ought  to  be 
added,  however,  that  his  later  speeches  have 
been  singularly  free  from  this  defect ;  he  has 
shown  himself  more  of  the  pracUcal  states¬ 
man  and  less  of  the  school-man.  As  a  model 
of  eloquence,  he  is,  undoubtedly,  next  to 
Macaulay,  the  most  finished  orator  in  the 
House  of  Commons. —  The  British  Cabinet  in 
1853;  in  Nelson's  Library  for  Travellers 
and  the  Fireside.  • 
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From  tho  Edinburgh  RcTiow. 

MARIA  THERESA,  AND  HER  SON.* 


A  RECENT  Swiss  traveller  describes  a 
village  in  the  Qrison  country,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  great  mountain,  of  which  the  strata 
shelve  in  the  direction  of  the  place.  Huge 
crags  directly  overhanging  the  village,  and 
ma&sy  enough  to  sweep  the  whole  of  it  into 
the  torrent  below,  have  become  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  the  mountain  in  the 
course  of  ages  by  great  hssures,  and  now 
scarcely  adhere  to  it.  When  they  give  way, 
the  village  must  perish  ;  it  is  o-ily  a  question 
of  time,  and  the  catastrophe  may  happen 
any  day.  For  years  past,  engineers  have 
been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  measure  the 
width  of  the  fissures,  and  report  them  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  The  villagers  for  more 
than  one  generation  have  been  fully  aware 
of  their  danger  ;  subscriptions  have  been  once 
or  twice  opened  in  the  cantons  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  enable  them  to  remove :  yet  they 
live  on  in  their  doomed  dwellings  from  year 
to  year,  fortified  against  the  ultimate  cer¬ 
tainty  and  daily  probability  of  destruction  by 
the  common  sentiment — things  may  last  their 
time,  and  longer. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  of  this  po¬ 
pular  fatalism  is  exhibited  in  the  habitual  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  modern  society  in  the  political 
institutions  under  which  it  lives.  The  cracks 
and  crevices  in  the  mountain  which  overhangs 
our  old  privilege-founded  European  system, 
are  constantly  sounded  by  explorers,  and  their 
reports  are  never  very  reassuring;  we  are 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  insecurity  of 
thrones  and  commonwealths,  and  political 
sagacity  wholly  fails  to  reveal  to  us  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  reconstruction.  Yet  we  live  on 
in  a  kind  of  provisional  safety,  reconciled  to 
that  constant  neighborhood  of  dangers 
against  which,  apparently,  we  can  no  better 
guard  ourselves  than  the  villagers  can  prevent 
the  fall  of  their  rocks.  And  certainly  no  ex- 

*  Aet.  L — Oesehiehte  de$  Oeitreiehitken  Hof*  und 
AdeU,  und  der  Oettreiekitchen  Diplomatie.  (Hit- 
tory  of  tk*  Austrian  Court,  Nrhility,  and  Diplo¬ 
macy.)  By  Dr.  Edward  Vkhse  (forming  part  of 
a  series  of  Histories  of  the  German  Courts 
since  the  Reformation.)  Ten  Parte.  Hamburgh; 
1852. 


isting  portion  of  that  system  more  frequently 
reminds  us  of  the  case  of  our  Orison  vil¬ 
lagers,  than  the  fabric  of  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire;  an  edifice  raised  by  a  succession  of  ac¬ 
cidents,  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  destitute  of 
all  the  ordinary  political  principles  of  cohe¬ 
sion,  and  doomed  for  generations  past,  by 
seers  of  all  political  sects,  to  speedy  destruc¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  fatalist  principle  seems  to  pre¬ 
vail  there  as  elsewhere.  Its  statesmen  live 
on,  not  as  disbelieving  in  the  destiny  predict¬ 
ed  to  them,  but  as  conscious  of  inability  to 
escape  from  it.  They  look  on  the  revolution¬ 
ary  enemies  with  whom  they  mainUiin  their 
everlasting  struggle  of  repression,  as  the 
Turks  do  on  the  yellow-haired  Russians, — 
as  those  who  are  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to 
take  away  their  place  and  nation.  Their 
rules  of  conduct,  their  professed  principles, 
even  their  favorite  maxims, — the  alort 
comme  alors  of  Kounitz,  the  apres  nous  le  di- 
luge  of  Mettemich, — all  seem  to  indicate  the 
thorough  consciousness  that  what  exists  b 
provisional  only,  while  to  attempt  to  fashion 
the  unknown  future  out  of  the  present  is  but 
the  hopeless  task  of  a  visionary.  Yet  the 
empire  subsists  meanwhile,  and  gives  every 
now  and  then  ample  proof  that  its  institutions, 
whatever  their  real  strength  may  be,  possess 
at  least  a  superficial  vigor  and  tenacity  suf¬ 
ficient  to  repel  outward  invasion,  and  to  re- 
consolidate  the  fabric  after  temporary  shocks 
from  within. 

The  reigns  of  Leopold  I.,  Joseph  I.,  and 
Charles  VI.  (1657 — 1740)  comprise  this 
latter  period, — the  last  age  of  the  male  line 
of  the  Hamburghs, — which  may,  on  the  whole, 
be  regarded  as  one  of  progressive  decline. 
The  Jesuits  remained  all  powerful  through 
most  of  it :  but  their  rule  had  lost  its  energy 
for  lack  of  serious  opposition:  the  spiritual 
managers  of  Austria  degenerated  into  a 
feeble  council  of  ancients,  devoted  to  those  end¬ 
less  and  trifling  intrigues  of  which  inferior 
minds  conceive  State-craft  to  consbt.  No¬ 
where  did  the  Perrucken-Zeit,  the  age  of  peri¬ 
wigs,  exhibit  so  much  of  its  characteristic 
formality,  deadness,  and  absurdity  as  in  Aus- 
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tria.  A  tendency  toward  Oriental  state  and 
prostration,  unknown  to  the  freer  sixteenth 
century,  overspread  everything.  The  mono¬ 
tonous  seclusion  of  the  monarch,  the  passive 
obedience  of  the  people,  the  ubiquitous  bas¬ 
tinado  by  which  that  obedience  was  enforced, 
all  partook  of  the  Asiatic  character.  Be¬ 
tween  its  etiquette  and  its  devotions,  Vienna 
was  utterly  intolerable  to  foreigners  bred  in 
a  kindlier  atmosphere.  “  J’avoue,”  says  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  in  1726,  “qui  si  j’avois 
connu  la  vie  que  mene  ici  un  Ambassadeur, 
rien  dans  la  nature  ne  m’aurait  d6termine 
4  accepter  cette  ambassade.  II  faudrait  la 
sant6  (i’un  Capuchin  robuste  pour  en  sup¬ 
porter  les  fatigues.”  And  no  wonder:  for  the 
libertine  duke  complains  of  having  spent  ex¬ 
actly  one  hundred  hours  in  church,  by  the 
side  of  the  emperor,  between  Palm  Sunday 
and  Easter  Thursday.  If  such  was  the  pur¬ 
gatory  endured  by  ambassadors,  the  sufferings 
of  the  sovereign  himself  may  be  imagined. 
He  must  often  have  felt  what  the  late  simple- 
hearted  Emperor  Ferdinand  expressed  after 
his  abdication,  “  VVe  know  that  we  made  our 
subjects  happy;  but  it  was  the  life  of  a  dog !” 
Life  at  court  was  reduced  to  one  long  tedious 
ceremonial ;  life  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  was  coarse  and  insipid.  The  reader 
will  recollect  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu’s 
brief  but  effective  sketches  of  this  society ; 
and  he  will  derive  similar  impressions  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Saxon  Baron  Pollnitz, 
cited,  with  many  other  authorities,  in  Dr. 
Vehse’s  amusing  chapters  on  “the  Condition 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna  under  the  last  Haps- 
burgs.” 

The  army  degenerated  no  less  than  the 
civil  government.  The  blood-cemented  fabric 
of  the  second  military  monarchy  of  Austria 
gave  way  by  internal  decline.  The  victories 
of  Eugene  scarcely  form  a  brief  exception; 
indeed,  the  Austrian  troops  formed  only  a 
contingent  in  the  Imperial  or  allied  armies 
which  he  commanded.  At  the  death  of 
Chailes  VI.  in  1740,  the  army  had  dwindled 
down  to  less  than  50,000  effective  men, 
scattered  over  Europe  from  Ostend  to  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  from  Breslau  to  Milan. 

The  male  line  of  the  Hapsburgs  died  out 
in  its  degeneracy,  in  Austria  as  in  Spain. 
But  in  the  former  country  its  power  passed  to 
a  young  and  brilliant  princess,  Maria  Tlieresa 
(we  prefer  the  popular  spelling  to  the  German 
form,  Theresia),  whose  mother,  the  beautiful 
Elizabeth  of  Brunswick — die  weisse  Liesel,  as 
her  husband  used  to  call  her, — born  of  a 
house  distinguished  for  ability,  had  infused, 
by  her  marriage  with  Charles  VI.,  a  new  ele¬ 


ment  into  the  stagnant  ichor  of  his  ancient 
race.  Austria  was  saved  in  1740,  as  in  1620 
and  as  in  1848,  by  the  very  rapacity  of  her 
neighbors,  eager  to  anticipate  the  moment  of* 
her  expected  dissolution.  The  sudden  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  greeted  the  accession  of  the 
persecuted  queen  of  Hungary,  her  own  un¬ 
conquerable  spirit,  the  Hungarian  “insurrec¬ 
tion,”  the  great  feats  of  the  war  of  succes¬ 
sion,  are  matters  of  too  notorious  history 
to  need  more  than  an  allusion.  But  those 
who  recount  them  have  passed  over  almost 
in  silence  the  great  blot  on  the  early  part 
of  the  empress-queen’s  reign — her  recur¬ 
rence  to  the  precedents  of  the  worst  and 
bloodiest  period  of  her  country’s  history,  in 
the  merciless  revenge  which  she  took  on  sub¬ 
jects  whose  crime,  at  the  worst,  was  a  nega¬ 
tive  one.  In  fact,  the  Austrian  government 
has  obtained  gentler  treatment  from  history 
than  it  deserved,  in  this  instance  as  in  that  of 
the  religious  cruelties  of  the  former  century, 
from  the  comparative  obscurity  of  its  internal 
annals  ;  while  the  memory  of  far  inferior 
excesses,  committed  by  powers  whose  actions 
were  more  open  to  the  light  of  day,  has  been 
branded  with  much  more  severity.  Thus 
history  and  romance  have  vied  in  preserving 
the  recollection  of  the  punishment  of  the  Scot- 
tivsh  Jacobites,  in  1746.  Few  have  ever  heard 
of  the  “  bloody  assizes”  of  Prague  in  1743, 
held  on  subjects  who  had  never  taken  up 
arms  against  their  sovereign,  and  whose  only 
crime  was  a  passive  submission  to  the  Bava¬ 
rian  claim  of  succession,  grounded  on  the 
will  of  one  of  her  predecessors.  Not  to 
speak  of  banishments  and  confiscations,  some 
of  the  higher  classes  “  were  condemned  to 
cruel  deaths,  some  to  torture  and  degradation, 
some  to  sweep  the  streets  in  opere  publico, 
some  to  daily  hard  labor  in  the  bridewell 
with  ordinary  flagellation,  others  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life.”  Twenty-one  persons — their 
names  unknown  to  history — are  said  to  have 
perished  by  secret  execution.  One  ancient 
family,  that  of  Wrtby,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  exterminated  on  this  occasion ;  for  the 
registers  of  the  Hof-Commission  never  gave 
up  their  dark  secrets.  It  is  only  known  that 
the  Wrtbys  did  not  reappear  from  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  that  their  hereditary  office  of  trea¬ 
surer,  and  their  estates,  passed  to  the  family 
of  Lobkowitz.  At  Maria  Theresa’s  corona¬ 
tion,  a  priest  brought  before  her  “  more  than 
fifty  little  children  and  pregnant  wives  of 
those  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Hof- 
Commission,  who  with  shrieks  and  tears 
implored  pardon  for  them  in  the  name  of 
God’s  mercy,  and  of  the  native  clemency 
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and  moderation  of  their  gracious  soverdgn.” 
(Vehse,  vii.  165.)  Their  petition  was  refused. 

To  recount  such  things  of  a  masculine 
, ruler  would  be  to  pronounce  him  a  tyrant  of 
the  worst  description.  It  would  be  unjust  so 
to  decide  of  Maria  Theresa,  even  in  the  first 
flush  of  her  blood-bought  triumph.  She  was 
in  all  things  very  woman ;  and  in  this  intensi¬ 
ty  of  the  qualities  of  her  sex,  much  of  the 
secret  of  her  greatness  lay.  Her  vindictive¬ 
ness,  also,  was  feminine,  passionate,  not  im¬ 
placable.  Vehse  had  done  her  in  this  respect 
no  more  than  justice,  if  his  portrait  does  on 
the  whole  betray  some  symptoms  of  the 
popular  idolatry  of  her  name. 

“  Maria  Theresa’s  voice  was  clear,  her  speech 
rapid,  accompanied  with  much  and  lively  gesture ; 
the  fireiest  expression  in  every  movement,  miti¬ 
gated  only  by  that  lofty  dignity  which  neve^" 
deserted  her,  even  in  her  fits  of  involuntary  ill- 
humor  or  easily-roused  anger.  Of  pure  sanguine 
temperament,  she  was  very  excitable,  easily 
provoked,  but  pacified  at  once,  especially  when 
mere  mistakes  had  been  committ^ ;  and  ready 
to  recompense  with  overflowing  munificence 
wherever  she  felt  that  she  had  gone  beyond  the 
right  limits  in  her  anger;  for  she  was  just,  and 
even  painfully  conscientious.  Ft  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  persuade  her  of  the  injustice  of  a  project, 
however  advantageous  to  herself,  and  she  let  it 
drop  immediately,  and  disliked  even  to  hear  it 
mentioned  afterwards.”  (V^ol.  vi.  p.  329.) 

It  seems  strange  to  award  the  last  praise 
to  the  divider  of  Poland ;  yet  it  is  not  un¬ 
deserved.  It  is  known  that  she  consented  to 
that  measure  when  her  energy  was  enfeebled 
by  disease,  under  the  pressing  influence  of 
Kannitz,  and  as  it  should  seem  under  the  fear 
of  a  northern  league  against  her.  But  she 
wrote  undtjr  Kaunitz’s  minute  the  memorable 
words : 

“  ‘  Placet,  since  so  many  great  and  learned 
men  will  have  it  so :  but  when  I  have  long  been 
dead,  men  will  learn  the  consequences  of  this 
violation  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
just  and  holy.’  .  .  .  ‘  I  observe  well,’  she  added 
in  another  scrap  of  paper,  still  preserved,  ‘  that  I 
am  left  alone,  and  no  longer  en  vigueur;  there¬ 
fore,  1  let  things  take  their  course,  though  to  my 
deep  sorrow.’  ” 

“  ‘  Like  all  great  spirits,’  Vehse  proceeds,  ‘  she 
was  enthusiastic  in  love  and  friendship.  Who¬ 
ever  was  loved  hy  her  became  the  entire  possessor 
of  her  affection.  The  feeling  of  gratitude  was  in  her 
unusually  strong ;  she  never  forgot  the  slightest 
service, or  most  trivial  mark  of  attachment.  The 
Hungarians,  who  had  rescued  her  at  the  outset  of 
her  reign,  were  among  the  last  thoughts  which 
occupi^  her  deathbed ;  nor  did  she  ever  forget 
that  the  Turks  had  abstained  from  turning  her 
extremity  on  that  occasion  to  tiieir  advantage. 


. She  was  whenever  there  was  occa¬ 
sion  for  it,  heroic,  in  demeanor,  clear  in  judg¬ 
ment,  consistent  in  conduct.  Of  humor,  and 
the  genial,  jovial  temperament  of  her  ancestor 
Rudolf,  she  possessed  nothing  whatever.  Y’et 
she  was  always  cheerful,  and  in  her  youth,  a 
lover  of  amusement  and  festivity.  The  most 
threatening  vicissitudes  of  fortune  disturbed  her 
outward  composure  but  little.  Impatient  appre¬ 
hensiveness  was  an  ingredient  altogether  foreign 
from  her  thoroughly  princely  blood.” 

The  household  virtues  of  correct  life  and 
family  affection  in  great  princes  have  become, 
fortunately,  matter  of  rather  common-place 
encomium  at  the  present  day  ;  it  was  not  so 
in  Maria  Theresa’s;  and  her  conduct  in  these 
respects  contrasted  nobly  with  that  of  the 
crowned  profligates  of  her  sex  who  succeeded 
each  other  on  the  neighboring  throne  of 
Russia.  Young  and  beautiful,  amidst  all  the 
vice  of  a  corrupt  age,  and  all  the  temptation 
to  uncontrolled  indulgence  which  the  world’s 
ready  acquiescence  or  approval  could  have 
afforded,  she  was  preserved  at  once  by  strong 
religious  principle,  and  by  that  passionate, 
imaginative  attachment  which  women  of  her 
temperament  can  often  bring  themselves  to 
feel  for  a  handsome,  good-natured,  rakish 
pococurante  husband,  with  no  one  tittle  of 
their  own  heart  or  intellect,  and  who  loves 
them  but 

“  A  little  better  than  his  horse,  a  little  dearer  than 

his  hound.” 

The  married  life  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Francis  of  Lorraine  should  be  portrayed  by 
the  hand — a  great  deal  too  cunning  in  such 
disagreeable  delineation — which  has  described 
for  us  the  m'tnagt  of  Lady  Castlewood  and 
her  profligate  of  a  Viscount.  We  should, 
however,  do  the  Emperor  Francis  injustice 
by  too  close  a  comparison.  Though  so  ill  edu¬ 
cated  that  he  could  hardly  read  or  write,  his 
unaffected  good  sense  and  amiable  character 
made  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  persons 
of  his  age  ;  and  irresistible,  it  seems,  by  many 
besides  his  empress.  She  was  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  all  and  everything  for  him,  save  power, 
the  darling  of  her  life,  which  even  conjugal 
endearment  could  not  win  from  her.  She 
could  bear  no  partner  on  the  throne,  and 
Francis  had  not  the  force  of  character  to  gain 
from  her  the  cherished  possession.  Reduced 
to  unwilling  insignificance,  yet  disagreeably 
conscious  of  bis  own  unfitness,  even  if  allowed 
to  take  any  real  share  in  the  government  of 
his  realm,  he  became,  as  his  bon  Joseph  II. 
described  him,  “  an  idler,  surrounded  by  flat¬ 
terers.”  “  Be  warned  by  me,”  said  the  Em- 
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ress,  in  a  6t  of  confidence  to  her  reader 
fadame  Greiner,  “  and  never  marry  a  man 
who  has  nothing  to  do.” 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  that  she 
plagued  his  life  out  with  jealousy.  She 
tried  to  get  rid  of  all  the  pretty  aristocratic 
faces  which  might  tempt  the  eyes  of  her 
sauntering  consort.  Like  her  great  English 
prototype  Elizabeth,  though  from  a  very 
different  development  of  character,  she  got, 
by  degrees,  to  detest  gallantry  and  flirtation, 
.and  all  that  could  recall  to  her  mind  the 
frailty  of  marital  nature.  “  Elle  voudrait,” 
says  the  Prussian  envoy,  Count  Podewils,  in 
1747,  “  par  le  meme  principe,  bannir  tout 
galanterie  de  la  cour.  Elle  voudrait  faire  un 
m6nage  bourgeois.”  The  effect  even  survived 
the  cause,  and  Maria  Theresa’s  close  and  con¬ 
ventual  watchfulness  over  the  morals  of  her 
court  and  metropolis,  after  her  husband’s 
death,  became  by  no  means  the  most  digni¬ 
fied  feature  in  her  administration.  “The 
thought,”  says  Vehse,  “  incessantly  accompa¬ 
nied  her,  that  it  was  her  duty,  as  the  first  of 
her  sex,  to  protect  its  morals  and  dignity.” 
Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  notion,  the 
secret  drawing-room  inquisition  or  “  Sitten- 
gericht,”  the  “  Keuschheits  Commission,”  and 
the  like,  might  furnish  a  ludicrous  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  results  of  such  imperial  fancies. 

'But  if  Maria  Theresa  did  little  but  mischief 
by  this  meddling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  immense  effect  for  good  of  her  imperial 
example.  Every  one  conversant  with  the 
history  of  our  country,  has  done  justice  to 
the  influence  of  the  domestic  life  of  George 
III.  on  its  moral  progress;  even  higher  merit 
of  the  same  order  was  due  to  Maria  Theresa, 
in  less  auspicious  times.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  by  the  proof  which  she  gave, 
that  beauty,  and  grace,  and  enthusiasm,  the 
love  of  admiration  and  the  love  of  power, 
and  every  other  quality  of  the  queenly  lady, 
were  compatible,  not  only  with  high  religious 
views,  but  with  a  strict  and  religious  life,  she 
greatly  raised,  in  Germany,  the  dignity  of  her 
own  sex,  and  its  appreciation  by  the  other, 
and  counteracted  successfully  the  evil  influ¬ 
ences  which  radiated  from  that  seat  of  cold 
and  cynical  profligacy,  the  court  of  her  victo¬ 
rious  neighbor  Frederick.  Perhaps  the 
greater  directness  of  the  influence  of  that 
example  on  the  female  half  of  her  court, 
produced  the  result  so  frequently  observed  on 
by  Sir  R.  Keith  in  his  correspondence, — that 
the  ladies  of  Vienna  were  far  superior,  in 
point  of  cultivation  and  intellect,  to  the  men. 

It  must  be  added  to  this  part  of  her  por¬ 
trait,  that  even  injuries  on  the  tenderest  point 


neither  affected  her  constitutional  magna¬ 
nimity,  nor  her  constant  attachment.  When 
the  remains  of  her  husband  were  at  Hall  on 
the  Inn,  waiting  for  conveyance  to  Vienna, 
after  his  sudden  death  at  Innspruck,  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  for  the  first  time.  Alone  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  in  deep  mourning,  and 
avoided  by  all,  stood  the  last  object  of  his 
too  notorious  admiration,  the  beautiful  Prin¬ 
cess  Heinrich  von  Auersperg.  The  empress 
stepped  at  once  from  the  circle  and  took  her 
by  the  hand  :  “  W’e  have  indeed  both  lost 
much,  fwrt'ne  Liebe."  And  from  that  day  she 
took  the  princess  under  her  protection.* 
Maria  Theresa  survived  her  husband  fifteen 
years,  living  amid  the  emblems  of  perpetual 
mourning.  She  shut  herself  up  on  the 
eighteenth  of  every  month,  and  the  whole  of 
every  August,  the  day  and  month  of  his 
death.  As  her  life  drew  near  its  end,  she 
spent  many  days  at  times  in  the  funeral  cha¬ 
pel,  before  the  picture  of  her  husband,  taken 
as  he  lay  in  his  coffin,  and  her  last  words, 
well  understood  by  those  around  her,  were, 
“I  come  to  thee.” 

But  perhaps  the  empress’s  maternal  virtues 
constituted  a  higher  claim  on  the  affections  of 
the  good-humored  Viennese  than  even  her 
conjugal.  Who  can  estimate  the  value,  for 
the  promotion  of  loyalty,  of  those  sympathies 
of  the  nursery  and  the  school-room  which  so 
irresistibly  attach  the  most  influential  half  of 
mankind?  The  happy  mother  of  sixteen 
little  archdukes  and  archduchesses,  absorbed 
in  the  endless  details  of  their  teething,  wean¬ 
ing,  and  education,  possessed  a  source  of  in¬ 
nocent  popularity  which  her  good-natured 
and  somewhat  gossiping  disposition  rendered 
still  more  efficacious.  She  lived,  so  to  speak, 
in  public,  and  make  all  Vienna  and  all  Aus¬ 
tria  as  far  as  she  could,  the  confidants  of  her 
maternal  pleasures  and  anxieties.  There  was 
no  loss  of  dignity  or  refinement  to  be  hazard¬ 
ed  by  such  condescension  as  this :  least  of  all 
in  a  country  where  the  romance  of  life,  and 
its  commonest  domestic  details,  have  always 
been  linked  together  more  closely  than  else¬ 
where  ;  where  heroines  are  still  said  to  effect 
their  conquests  while  cutting  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  sentiment  to  find  its  favorite 
lodging  in  the  store-room.  When  the  news 
arrived  of  the  birth  of  her  grandson  (after¬ 
wards  Francis  the  Second)  in  1768,  she  hur- 


*  Some  ingenious  (ferman  speculator  has  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  personage  called  “the  Oennan 
princess,”  whose  mysterious  discovery  under  a  hay¬ 
stack  near  Bristol,  occupied  the  lovers  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  in  1780,  was  a  daughter  of  Francis  1.  by 
this  lady. 
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ried  off  to  the  opera,  where  she  had  not  been 
for  a  long  time,  in  most  domestic  dishabille, 
leant  over  the  ledge  of  the  box,  and  called  to 
her  neighbors  loud  enough  for  the  informa-  1 
tionof  the  whole  house,  “  Poldel”  (Leopold) 

“  has  got  a  boy  and  on  my  wedding  day  too ; 
is  nut  that  gallant?”  Pit  and  boxes  were 
electriSed. 

Yet  though  Maria  Theresa  was  the  home¬ 
liest  and  most  natural  of  mothers,  so  long  as 
she  could  keep  her  children  under  her  wing, 
her  affection  was  ever  subordinate  to  the 
fatal  ‘‘Ragion  di  Stato,”  to  that  political  game 
which  was  the  great  object  of  her  life.  She 
never  understood  the  noble  character  of  her 
son  Joseph,  her  “Slarrkopf,”  as  she  called 
him.  The  bigotry  of  his  education  made  him 
reserved  and  suspicious,  while  its  pedantry 
rendered  him  ill-informed*  ;  and  by  her  ob¬ 
stinate  refusal  to  part  with  one  atom  of  her 
power  to  him,  though  nominally  associated 
with  her  and  already  advanced  in  middle  age 
when  she  died,  she  made  his  love  of  reform, 
which  would  have  found  a  thousand  useful 
events,  ferment  within  him  to  a  dangerous  re¬ 
volutionary  passion.  Her  beloved  daughters 
were  sacrificed  one  by  one  to  st.ate  conveni¬ 
ence.  Three  of  them  in  turn  were  destined 
for  the  royal  wretchedness  of  union  with  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Naples ;  two  were  rescued  from 
the  honor  by  death.  “  Je  regarde  la  pauvre 
Josuphe,”  (she  said  of  the  favorite  among 
them)  “comme  un  sacrifice  de  politique; 
pourvu  qu’elle  fasse  son  devoir  envers  Dieu  et 
son  epoux,  et  qu’elle  fasse  son  salut,  dut-elle 
m^me  #tre  malheureuse,  je  serai  contente.” 
In  an  evil  day  for  the  Neapolitan  people  and 
for  humanity,  Josepha  was  replaced  by  Caro¬ 
line  in  the  contract  with  the  Lazzarone  king, 
who  received  his  Austrian  princesses  fresh 
and  fresh,  as  they  were  served  up,  with  per¬ 
fect  indifference.  A  courtier  asked  him  how 
he  liked  the  bride  ?  “  Dorme  come  un’  am- 

mazzata,  c  suda  come  un  porco,”  was  the  po- 

*  It  is  distressing  to  think  of  the  sufferings  the 
young  philosopher  must  have  undergone  at  the 
hand  of  his  well-meaniug  instructors.  The  history 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  was  written  on  purpose  for 
him,  in  fifteen  folio  volumes.  Some  judgment  of 
its  character  may  be  formed  from  what  Mailath  says 
of  the  Hungarian  division,  written  by  a  patriotic 
canon,  in  which  twice  as  much  space  was  allotted 
to  the  Huns  and  Avars  as  to  events  after  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  House  of  Hapeburg.  One  result  on 
Joseph’s  mind,  among  others,  was  a  great  distaste 
for  the  acquisition  of  positive  knowledge,  usually 
the  branch  in  which  sovereigns  of  any  education 
have  shone  the  most;  insomuch  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  Frederick’s  remark,  that  though  al¬ 
ways  learning,  he  knew  nothing.  Hia  fancy  was 
full  of  ideas,  lua  memory  barren  of  facta 
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lite  reply.  But  Maria  Theresa’s  darling  wish 
was  fulfilled,  when  her  youngest  daughter 
was  summoned  to  the  proudest  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  happiest  of  unions  which  affection 
or  policy  could  have  desired, — the  brightest 
and  most  cloudless  morning  which  ever  belied 
its  promise. 

As  was  in  natural  accordance  with  a  do¬ 
mestic  character  of  this  description,  affability 
and  ease,  the  favorite  Gulmiithigkeit  of  her 
country, — something  compounded  of  good 
nature  and  good  humor — were  among  the 
chief  charms  of  Maria  Theresa’s  disposition, 
and  the  chief  secrets  of  her  influence.  It 
seemed  strange,  that  one  who  appeared  to  the 
world  wrapt  in  the  stateliest  etiquette,  and 
who  was,  moreover,  everywhere  regarded  as 
a  punctilious  asserter  of  her  rights  and  dig¬ 
nity,  should  be  at  the  same  time  so  acces.sible 
to  those  about  her,  and  so  little  excited  by 
trifling  neglect  or  even  affront ;  but  so  it  was. 
Even  the  weakness  which  VVra.\all  remarks 
in  her,  of  believing  too  readily  the  stories 
which  found  their  way  to  her  private  ear,  and 
taking  partial  views  in  consequence,  arose  out 
of  the  same  disposition.  The  liberties  which 
were  sometimes  taken  with  so  mighty  an 
Empress,  and  in  public  too,  seem  surprising. 
The  young  Prince  Christian  von  Lowenstein 
was  banished  on  one  occasion  from  Court 
for  some  excess.  He  appeared  there  the 
next  day  notwithstanding.  The  Empress 
had  him  brought  before  her  to  give  account 
of  his  audacity.  “  At  Berlin,”  was  his  an¬ 
swer,  “  an  order  is  given  only  once,  but  at 
Vienna  you  must  speak  three  times  before  a 
thing  is  done.”  The  Empress  smiled,  and  the 
order  was  withdrawn.  In  her  zeal  for  cor¬ 
recting  the  morals  of  her  people,  she  one  day 
commenced  an  address  to  her  great  minister 
Kaunitz,  as  he  attended  in  her  cabinet,  on  the 
subject  of  his  extravagances.  “  Je  ferai  ob¬ 
server  A  S.M.,”  WHS  hia  reply,  “que  je  suis 
venu  id  pour  lui  parler  de  ses  affaires,  et  non 
des  miennes.”  The  imperial  lecturer  was  si¬ 
lenced  at  once. 

This  kind  of  yielding  disposition  in  trifles, 
coupled  with  stubbornness  in  essentials,  was 
far  from  unsuccessful,  as  in  countries  requir¬ 
ing  stronger  management  it  might  have  been. 
It  suited  the  character  of  the  German-Aus- 
trians,  the  courtiers  and  court  aristocracy, 
the  townsfolk  of  Vienna,  the  public  under 
whose  immediate  observation  Maria  Theresa 
had  chiefly  to  act  her  forty  years’  part.  Like 
Elizabeth’s  courtier  Lord  Hunsdon,  “natisunt 
ex  salice,  non  ex  quercu.”  Good  temper, 
yieldingness,  a  habit  of  bowing  to  adverse 
fortune,  and  taking  defeat  and  oppression 
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with  a  kind  of  simple  resignation,  have  always 
characterized  them  among  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  During  the  endless  reverses  of  the  Si¬ 
lesian  and  Seven  Year’s  Wars,  Empress, 
army,  and  citizen  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  this  half-comic  submission  to  destiny, 
and  mutual  forgiveness  of  faults  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  as  Sganarelle  and  Pantaloon  take 
their  thrashings  on  the  theatre.  Witness  the 
trait  which  tickled  Horace  Walpole’s  fancy 
so  much  that  he  perpetually  quotes  it,  in 
Count  Neipperg’s  despatch  on  the  defeat  at 
Mollwitz:  “  Je  suis  fache  de  dire  a  S.M.  que 
son  arm6e  a  eto  battue,  et  tout  par  la  faute 
de  son  serviteur,  Neipperg.”  Charles  of  Lo- 
raine, — the  loser  of  battles,  dcr  Schlachtver- 
lierer,  as  he  is  styled,  was  never  punished  for 
his  many  sins  in  this  line,  except  by  the  oc¬ 
casional  pas({uinades  of  iLe  very  gentle  wits 
of  Vienna.  'I'hese  fell  also  to  the  lot  of  Daun, 
the  Austrian  Fabius,  who  now  and  then  won 
a  battle,  but  invariably  went  to  sleep  in  his 
quarters  for  some  months  afterwards.  When 
his  wife  drove  to  court  after  one  of  these 
feats,  she  was  saluted  in  the  street  with  an 
universal  shower  of  nightcaps.  As  for  the 
Prussians,  they  mocked  at  their  Southern 
rivals,  even  in  occasional  defeat,  as  the  .Athe¬ 
nians  did  at  the  Boeotians.  When  General 
Haddick  took  Berlin,  he  despatched  to  his 
giacious  sovereign  two  dozen  pair  of  Berlin 
gloves,  stamped  with  the  city  arms,  by  way 
of  s/Wia  ophiut,  but  he  forgot  to  send  u  file 
of  his  grenadiers  to  superintend  the  packing: 
when  the  p  ircel  was  opened  at  Vienna,  the 
gloves  proved  all  left-handed ! 

Maria  Theresa  was  doubtless  proud,  as  be¬ 
came  a  descendant  of  so  many  Cmsars;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  pride  formed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  element  in  her  character ;  what  pa-ssed 
for  such  in  public  estimation  of  her,  was  ra¬ 
ther  love  of  power  and  extreme  jealousy  of 
her  authority.  Such  pride  as  she  possessed 
easily  yielded  to  any  suggestion  of  policy.  In 
her  an.xiety  to  found  the  French  alliance,  she 
demeaned  herself  so  far  as  to  address  Madame 
de  Pompadour  under  her  own  hand  as  “Ma¬ 
dame,  ma  chore  sueur  et  cousine.”  The  fa¬ 
vorite  addressed  her  playfully  in  answer  as 
“  chere  reine.”  When  her  husband,  the  jovial 
Franz,  read  the  letter,  he  threw  himself  on 
two  chairs  and  laughed  till  they  cracked  under 
his  weight.  “  What  is  there  to  laugh  at  ?”  she 
quietly  asked.  “  I  have  written  to  Farinelli 
^fore  now.” 

Not  only  Maria  Theresa’s  pride,  but  her 
devotion — a  far  stronger  principle  of  action — 
was  singularly  subordinate  to  her  engrossing 
political  zeal  and  her  masculine  understand¬ 


ing.  Devout  she  was  even  to  excess ;  her 
piety  degenerating  into  a  world  of  scrupulous 
observance  and  idle  questions  of  conscien¬ 
tious  casuistry.  Her  bigotry  made  her  commit 
many  foolish  actions,  and  not  a  few  unjust 
ones ;  but  it  scarcely,  exercised  any  percepti¬ 
ble  influence  on  the  general  destinies  of  the 
empire  under  her  sway.  Dearly  as  she  loved 
her  spiritual  teachers,  she  kept  the  priestly 
.lEolus  in  general  pretty  closely  confined  to 
his  natural  province  of  court  and  chamber  in¬ 
fluence — se  jactat  in  aula — excluding  him 
from  the  wider  region  of  politics.  And 
therefore  the  latest  political  champion  of 
UllramonUmism,  Count  .Montalembert,  re¬ 
gards  her  reign  as  a  period  of  persecution  to 
the  Church.  She,  the  mo.st  pious  sovereign 
in  Europe,  was  the  chief  leader  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Jesuits.  Dr,  Vehse  says  that  she 
xielded  this  point  to  Kaunitz  only  after  long 
resistance  and  many  tears,  and  finally  on  his 
giving  her  proof  that  a  general  confession 
made  by  her  to  Father  Hambacher  had  Iteen 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  sent  to  the  general 
of  the  order.  Others  affirm  that  she  gave 
way  to  the  direct  spiritual  injunction  of  the 
Pope.  But  the  secret  hi>tory  of  the  fall  of 
the  Jesuits,  after  all  that  has  been  written  on 
it,  seems  to  remain  secret  still. 

Baron  Gleichen  says  of  her,  that  when  at 
the  point  of  death,  “  as  soon  as  she  had  ascer¬ 
tained  from  her  physician  the*  number  of 
hours  she  had  to  live,  she  hastened  to  receive 
the  sacraments;  and  this  done,  she  dis¬ 
missed  altogether  the  material  objects  of  her 
habitual  devotions,  did  not  even  look  at  the 
crucifix,  despatched  several  affairs  of  business, 
and  ended  her  life  sealed  on  a  sofa  in  the 
middle  of  her  family.”  'fhe  Baron  himself 
believing  in  nothing  but  ghosts,  magnetism, 
and  alchemy,  merely  cites  the  story  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  general  unreality  of  religious 
professions.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  we 
imagine  him  to  be  wholly  wrong.  Such 
resolute  return  to  her  ordinary  duties  was  the 
act  of  devotion,  in  extremis,  of  a  noble  and 
most  conscientious  spirit,  persuaded  that  the 
execution  even  to  the  last  of  the  great  earthly 
ta.«k  alloted  to  it  was  due  not  to  the  world 
only,  but  to  its  own  eternal  welfare. 

No  picture  of  M.-iria  Theresa’s  reign,  how¬ 
ever  slight,  would  be  complete  without  a 
sketch  of  the  great  minister  Von  Kaunitz, 
who  managed  her  foreign  affairs  without  in- 

*  According  to  one  story,  she  authorized  him  to 
give  her  notice  of  her  approaching  end  by  a  pre¬ 
concerted  question.  When  he  asked  “  whether  she 
wanted  lemonade!”  she  knew  that  sentence  was 
passed. 
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terruption  for  twenty  years,  and,  nominally, 
those  of  her  son  during  his  whole  reign  : 
and  whose  influence  was  strongly  perceptible 
in  much  of  her  internal  policy  also.  The 
figure  of  Kiiuiiiiz  is  one  of  those  which  come 
out  in  more  definite  importance  as  we  recede 
from  their  times,  and  are  better  able  in  some 
respects  to  judge  of  them  than  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  since  we  see  as  great  and  consistent 
political  schemes  what  the  latter  only  observed 
in  fragments.  The  author  of  three  great 
political  events,  the  long  French  alliance  of 
Austria,  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  and  (jointly 
with  his  northern  coadjutors)  of  the  partition 
of  Poland,  cannot  pass  into  the  oblivion 
which  awaits  ordinary  premiers  after  their 
day  of  influence ;  although  none  of  these 
three  strokes  of  policy  have  been  strictly' 
speaking,  permanent:  for  the  French  alliance 
died  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  Austria 
fell  back  on  her  more  natural  affinities  ;  the 
Jesuits  have  returned ;  and  the  partition  of 
Poland,  though  a  subsisting  fact,  lias  turned 
almost  wholly  to  the  profit  of  Russia. 

Kaunitz  was  a  Moravian  of  a  converted 
Protestant  family  ;  an  exception  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  that  the  greatest  Austrian  statesmen, 
as  well  as  soldiers,  have  been  foreigners. 
There  was,  however,  no  national  feeling  or 
character  about  him.  As  a  public  man,  he 
was  the  servant  of  a  crown,  not  a  country ; 
and  in  private  his  affect  ition  of  French  man¬ 
ners  and  predilections  were  carried  to  an 
absurd  excess.  He  remained  through  life  a 
coxcomb  and  petit  maitre, — a  German  petit 
maxlre,  too,  who  never  could,  by  the  most 
laborious  exertions,  attain  the  graces  of  the 
native  article.  The  French  laughed  at  him 
while  he  aped  their  manners  and  language  to 
the  extent  of  purposely  speaking  their  bad 
German.  Many  strange  things  are  told  of 
him  by  our  countrymen  Wraxall  and  Swin¬ 
burne  ;  and  Dr.  Vehse  has  gleaned  his  anec¬ 
dotes  from  their  pages  as  well  as  from  other 
quarters  ;  but  we  will  ourselves  borrow  the 
pen  of  a  personal  observer,  the  Baron  Von 
Gleichen,  whose  curious  “Denkwiirdigkeiten” 
were  published  in  1847,  under  a  German 
title  though  composed  by  himself  in  French. 

“  Kaunitz  was  tall  and  well  made,  particular  in 
his  dress,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  ludi¬ 
crous  appearance  presented  by  his  five  tailed 
wig ;  he  was  dignified  in  his  hearing,  and  his 
address  was  rather  stiff  and  ceremonious.  His 
formality  of  manner,  however,  sat  more  easily 
upon  him  than  upon  most  of  the  Austrian  nobles; 
for  it  seemed  of  right  to  belong  to  him,  and  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  superior  mind. 

**  His  usual  salutation  was  merely  a  nod,  but  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  benevolent  smile  to  his 
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friends,  and  a  patronising  air  towards  others.  He 
was  kindhearted,  upright,  loyal,  and  disinterested, 
although  by  no  means  disinclined  to  receive  pre¬ 
sents  from  different  courts,  of  wine,  horses, 
pictures,  and  other  articles  which  gratified  his 
taste.  He  expressed  himself  in  carefully  chosen 
language,  and  in  a  slow,  deliberate  manner.  Few 
men  had  such  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
technical  language  as  he  had,  and  he  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  a  command  of  it  in  others.  An  unusual 
word  of  this  description  would  win  his  good 
opinion  as  easily  as  a  bon-mot  would  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul.  He  was  well  informed  and 
fond  of  art,  especially  of  painting,  and  patronised 
artists  of  every  class.  He  had  a  great  esteem 
for  accomplished  craftsmen,  even  in  the  subordi¬ 
nate  branches  of  handiwork, and  had  a  real  passion 
for  well  executed  productions  of  every  kind. 
Prudent  and  dispassionate,  his  e.xcellent  judgment 
and  long  experience  well  entitled  him  to  the 
name  they  won  for  him,  of  the  political  Nestor 
of  his  age.  He  was  happy  in  possessing  a 
variety  of  elegant  tastes,  without  being  under 
the  influence  of  any  one  ruling  passion.  His 
friend-*  complained  of  the  coolness  of  his  partial¬ 
ity  to  them,  but  his  enemies,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  accuse  him  of  no  harsh  or  vindictive 
conduct.  He  would  listen  with  patience  and 
attention  to  the  most  prolix  details,  and  w’as  very 
full  and  precise  in  his  replies,  but  he  would  rarely 
permit  a  rejoinder.  He  was  singularly  sparing 
of  his  labor,  and  seemed  often  to  be  throwing 
away  his  time  on  dreams  and  trifling  occupations, 
but  his  real  object  was  to  save  time  for  thought, 
and  to  keep  his  head  clear  and  collected.  One  of 
the  maxims  that  he  was  constantly  quotine,  and 
which  the  Emperor  Joseph  might  have  studied 
with  advantage,  was,  never  to  do  one’s  self  what 
another  can  do  for  one.  ‘  I  would  rather  tear 
up  paper,’  he  used  to  say,  ‘  than  write  a  line 
which  another  |>erson  could  write  as  well  as  my¬ 
self.’  He  was  indeed  so  sparing  of  his  writing, 
that  his  le.ss  important  letters  were  only  sign^ 
with  a  K.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  leave  his  office  till  all  the  business  on 
hand  was  dispatched.  He  carried  his  care  of  his 
health  to  the  length  of  egotism.  Anxious  to  keep 
himself  free  from  every  species  of  annoyance,  he 
sacrificed  every  consideration  to  his  personal  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience.  Even  in  his  youth,  he 
used  to  make  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  allow 
him  to  close  the  window  of  her  apartment  if  he 
fell  it  cold,  and  to  wear  his  cap  in  her  presence. 
In  order  to  keep  himself  in  an  equal  temperature, 
he  carried  a  great  coat  and  a  cloak  in  the  winter. 
It  was  his  habit  to  retire  every  evening  at  eleven 
o’clock,  and  neither  the  presence  of  an  archduke, 
nor  even  of  the  Emperor,  could  induce  him  to  put 
any  constraint  upon  himself ;  and  if  he  happened 
to  be  playing  billiards  with  the  latter,  when  eleven 
o’clock  struck,  he  would  make  his  obeisance,  and 
leave  His  Majesty  standing.  He  had  a  great 
aversion  to  scents,  and  if  approached  by  a  lady 
who  had  any  about  her,  even  though  she  might 
be  a  stranger  to  him,  he  would  accost  her  bluntly 
with  the  words,  *Allez,  madame,  votis  puez.’ 
He  tried  to  keep  death  and  old  age  ont  of  his 
thoughts,  and  would  allow  no  notice  to  be  taken 
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of  his  birthday,  in  the  instructions  which  he 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  for  bis  reader,  he 
earnestly  requested  him  never  to  name  the  words 
death  or  small-pox  in  his  presence. 

“To  such  a  len^h  did  he  carry  his  self-esteem, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  himself  as 
of  a  third  person.  The  Emperor  Joseph  had 
caused  busts  of  Marshal  Ijascy  and  Prince 
Kannitz  to  be  made.  Under  that  of  the  latter  had 
been  placed  a  Latin  inscription,  full  of  magnificent 
eulopies  on  the  minister.  Some  one  praised  the 
excellent  style  of  this  inscription  in  his  presence, 
and  the  prince  replied,  ‘  1  wrote  it.’  (It  is  said 
of  him  by  Vehse  that,  if  he  wanted  to  praise  any¬ 
thing  very  highly,  he  used  to  say,  ‘  .Mein  Gott,  I 
could  not  have  done  that  better  myself.’)  He 
was  a  pood  judge  of  horses,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  when  any  one  admired  his  performances 
in  his  riding  school,  where  he  was  always  to  be 
met  with  before  dinner.  The  English  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Keith,  sent  one  of  his  countrymen  there  on 
one  occasion,  charging  him  to  pay  the  prince  the 
highest  compliments  he  could,  and  to  season  them 
as  strongly  as  was  required  for  a  man  already 
sated  with  praises.  The  Englishman,  who  was 
no  adept  in  the  art  of  flattery,  hesitating  and 
blushing,  brought  out  the  words,  ‘  Oh !  mm 
prmcf,  you  are  the  best  rider  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.’  ‘  I  believe  I  am,’  was  the  only  answer  he 
received.” 

The  death  of  this  singular  being  was  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  his  career.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  eighty-four,  outlasting  two  gen¬ 
erations  of  his  masters,  and  witnessing  the 
French  Revolution  and  reign  of  Francis  II. 
Deaf  and  doting,  he  clung  to  power  with 
tenacious  jealousy,  and  they  were  obliged  at 
last  to  withdraw  important  papers  from  his 
cognizance  by  stratagem.  When,  like  Achi- 
tophel  of  old,  he  saw  that  his  counsel  was  no 
more  followed,  he  is  said  to  have  refused 
sustenance,  and  died  of  exhaustion. 

With  the  really  greater  though  less  impos¬ 
ing  operations  of  Maria  Theresa’s  reign — 
those  of  reform  in  the  internal  administration 
of  her  states — Kaunitz  had  only  indirectly  to 
do.  Her  ablest  counsellor  in  this  department 
was  Count  Haugwitz,  a  Silesian,  born  a  Pro¬ 
testant  subject  of  Austria,  but  who  abandoned 
bis  religion  and  came  to  Vienna  when  his 
native  province  was  conquered  by  Frederick. 
Tbe  task  of  administration  reform  imposed 
on  her  at  her  accession  was  indeed  enormous  ; 
^et  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered 
It  less  difficult  than  might  have  been  suppos¬ 
ed  from  its  apparent  magnitude.  We  must 
conceive  the  Austrian  empire,  in  1740,  as  not 
so  much  a  State  as  a  bundle  of  States  under 
one  sovereign, — a  monarchy  of  the  middle 
^es  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
&ch  separate  state  had  its  viceroy  or  stadt- 
bolder,  its  diet,  its  administration,  and  a  sepa- 
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rate  branch  of  the  Council  in  Vienna  in  com¬ 
munication  with  it.  There  was  great  pres¬ 
sure  of  taxation  on  the  people,  with  scarcely 
any  return  to  the  treasury ;  an  army  neither 
regularly  equipped  nor  recruited ;  a  crovn 
singularly  poor  in  domain  lands  and  private 
revenues,  the  resources  of  most  German 
sovereigns.  There  was  every  obstacle  which 
ignorance  or  apathy  could  oppose  to  re¬ 
form  ;  but  there  was  no  active  hostility  to 
it ;  scarcely  any  section  of  the  people  in  the 
hereditary  states  were  inclined  or  able  to  make 
a  stand  for  privilege.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
old  Austrian  provinces  were  docile  and  man¬ 
ageable.  In  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  kind  of  con- 
dottiere-descended  nobility  very  slightly  root¬ 
ed  in  the  soil,  and  leaning  on  tbe  crown  for 
support ;  and  a  populace  tamed  into  submis¬ 
sion  by  ages  of  tyranny.  Where  any  popular 
spirit  existed,  it  was  but  the  jealousy  of  rival 
rights  and  nationalities,  holding  each  other  in 
perpetual  check,  and  looking  to  the  crown  as 
the  only  umpire.  Accordingly,  great  as  the 
changes  effected  by  her  government  were,  yet. 
being  temperately  though  firmly  introduced, 
we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  any  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  their  execution.  In  a  few  years, 
the  old  stattholderships  and  separate  govern¬ 
ments  were  totally  abolished,  and  exchanged 
for  a  centralised  system  of  government  from 
Vienna ;  a  large  revenue  was  raised  from 
regular  taxation ;  the  largest  standing  army 
in  Europe  recruited  by  regular  conscription ; 
a  great  absolute  monarchy  compacted  out  of 
a  multitude  of  limited  principalities. 

With  the  detached  portions  of  the  empire 
enjoying  distinct  constitutional  rights — the 
Tyrol,  the  Netherlands,  Hungary — those 
which  really  possessed  a  national  spirit — the 
prospect  of  success  was  widely  difi'erent  in 
the  eyes  of  a  prudent  sovereign,  however 
despotically  inclined.  Accordingly,  xwe  do 
not  find  that  Maria  Theresa  meddled  with  the 
rights  of  the  two  former  at  all.  Her  dealings 
with  her  ancient  and  eccentric  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  too  near  and  powerful  a  neighbor 
to  Vienna  to  be  simply  disregarded,  were 
throughout  very  characteristic.  In  that  re¬ 
gion  there  was  fiery  spirit  enough,  and  jealous 
opposition  to  all  increase  of  tbe  central  power; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  deep- 
rooted  internal  divii^ions  which  have  caus^ 
the  masses  ever  to  play  the  Austrian  game, 
— differences  of  religion,  differences  of  race 
(the  latter  not  less  felt  in  those  times  than 
in  our  own,  although  their  effect  was  less  ap¬ 
preciated,)  and  the  constant  suppressed  war¬ 
fare  between  the  populu»  and  the  miatra  coa¬ 
ls 
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tribuens  plebs,  the  h«lf  a  million  of  nobles 
and  the  milliuns  of  trampled  peasants.  Above 
all,  there  was  that  organized  anarchy  which 
the  Hungarians  then  called  a  constitution ; 
which,  by  maintaining  a  perpetual  condict  of 
rights,  claims,  and  protests,  kept  all  internal 
government  at  a  dead  lock,  and  rendered  re¬ 
course  to  the  central  power,  however  distaste¬ 
ful,  matter  of  sheer  necessity,  when  there  was 
anything  really  to  be  done :  even  as  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  in  the  play  must  have  stood 
for  ever  with  their  points  at  each  other’s 
throats,  had  not  some  one  entered  to  bid 
them,  “  in  the  Queen’s  name,  drop  all  their 
swords  and  daggers.”  It  was  clear  that, 
although  Hungary  could  not,  without  en- 
counteiiiig  violent  resistance,  be  so  governed 
as  to  add  much  to  the  regular  financial  or 
miliury  strength  of  the  monarchy,  it  might 
at  least  be  so  governed  as  to  furnish  no  cause 
of  weakness  in  ordinary  times,  and  a  great 
reserve  of  strength  in  emergencies,  by  an  ad¬ 
ministration  content  neither  to  anticipate  nor 
oppose  the  course  of  events,  and  to  leave 
“  progress”  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  flowers 
of  constitutional  privilege,  the  attempt  to 
pluck  which  by  force  from  the  national  tree 
would  draw  blood,  would  fall  of  themselves, 
like  ripe  figs  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater,  if 
left  alone.  Such  was  the  general  and  most 
successful  policy  of  her  Hungarian  govern¬ 
ment.  She  did  “  nil  contra  legem,  multa 
prater  legem.”  She  convoked  three  diets, 
and  quarrelled  with  all  of  them  about  internal 
reforms ;  she  then  resolved  to  convoke  no 
more,  and  none  met  during  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  her  reign.  Nor  did  she  appoint  a 
Palatine,  the  ancient  mediator  between  the 
crown  and  nation  in  Hungary,  after  the  death 
of  Louis  Bkthyany  in  1765.  But  what  the 
nobles  bad  refused  to  the  Plebs,.  she  took 
advantage  of  an  apprehended  Jacquerie  to 
confer,  of  her  own  authority.  The  famous 
“Urbarium,” — 'the  bill  of  rights,  such  as  it  is, 
of  the  Hungarian  peasantry — was  simply 
published  by  the  crown,  and  not  confirmed 
by  the  Diet  until  many  years  after  her  death. 
The  privileged  classes  submitted — under  per¬ 
petual  protest  of  course — to  the  gentle  vio¬ 
lence  which  did  for  them  what  the  etprit  de 
corps  of  the  inferior  nobility  would  never  have 
allowed  them  to  do  for  themselves ;  and 
they  submitted,  with  similar  apathy,  to  the 
gradual  and  indirect  substitution  of  the 
ready,  active,  and  helpful  subordinates  of  the 
executive  for  their  own  clumsy  municipal 
autboriUes.  '*  The  Constitution  would  have 
fairly  gone  to  sleep,”  says  Mailath,  “  if  Ma¬ 
ria  Theresa  had  lived  much  longer.” 
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But  the  great  Empress-queen  loved  the 
Magyars ;  and  that  chivalrous  race  were 
proud  of  the  gracious  and  accomplished  sove¬ 
reign,  whom  they  had  rescued  in  her  utmost 
necessity ;  and  this  lie  between  them  con¬ 
tributed  even  more  than  policy  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  her  authority.  She  made  her 
favorite  friends  and  gossips  of  the  ladies  of 
their  aristocracy;  she  drew  their  magnates  to 
Vienna  by  all  the  attractions  of  her  per-onal 
influence ;  she  carried  on  the  Germanizing  of 
the  nobility,  of  which  stern  patriots  at  times 
complained,  by  the  most  quiet  and  gradual 
means.  Only  an  occasional  outbreak  of  feel¬ 
ing  would  betray  the  intense  jealousy  with 
which  she  watched  any  revival  of  the  old 
independent  spirit.  An  .\usirian  Count.  As- 
pennont,  enjoyed  large  Hungarian  estates 
through  a  female  descent  from  the  great 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  Ragocry.  The 
Count’s  carriage  once  stuck  fast  on  a  journey 
in  the  depths  of  a  Hungarian  cross  road. 
Numbers  of  peasants  were  passing  in  their 
market  carts,  but  they  remained  deaf  to  all 
the  solicitations  of  his  servants  for  help,  and 
only  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  Germans  in  a 
“  fix.”  At  last  the  Count  got  on  the  roof  of 
his  carriage  and  shouted,  “  Will  you  let  the 
grandson  of  Ragoczy  be  smothered  in  the 
mud  ?”  They  rushed  to  his  assistance  at 
once,  and  drew  him  out  in  triumph.  When 
next  he  appeared  at  Court,  the  Empress 
called  him  before  her. — “  Listen  to  me,  As- 
permont :  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  smothered 
in  the  mud;  but  leave  alone  this  nonsense 
about  Ragoczy,  or  I  shall  assuredly  send 
you  to  prison.” — (Vol.  vii.  p.  169.) 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  administrative 
reforms  effected  under  Maria  Theresa,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  they  extended  so  far  as 
to  produce  any  substantial  change  in  the 
social  condition  of  her  people.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  undiscriminating  eulogy  has  done  her 
rather  more  than  justice.  Little  impression 
was  made,  during  her  time,  on  the  vast  mass 
of  barbarism  and  serfdom  which  overspread 
the  bulk  of  her  empire.  Her  good  disposi¬ 
tions  towards  the  inferior  classes  of  her  sub¬ 
jects,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  found 
but  little  practical  scope.  She  was  probably 
very  willing  to  make  mankind  happy  under  a 
beneficent  despotism ;  her  tendencies,  as  an 
Austrian  writer  describes  them,  with  some 
affectation  but  some  truth,  were  "  idyllisch- 
autocratisch ;”  her  fancy  may  have  aspired 
to  a  pastoral  reign  among  neatly  powdered 
Arcadians  after  the  fashion  of  Watteau.  But 
the  loving  mother  of  the  empire  knew  little, 
face  to  face,  of  the  sufferings  and  oppressions 
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of  her  poorer  children.  Her  legislation,  in 
these  respects,  followed  with  a  lagging  pace 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  She  reformed  the 
criminal  law  indeed,  hut  hers  was  still  “ein  | 
grausames  Oesetzbuch,”  a  savage  code  ;  tor¬ 
ture  was  only  abolished,  even  at  Vienna,  in  I 
1776,  the  law  of  witchcraft  “modified”  about  ! 
the  same  time,  justifying  the  saying  attri¬ 
buted  to  Pitt,  that  Austria  “is  always  an 
idea  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.”  What 
she  did  for  the  peasants  of  Hungary  has  al¬ 
ready  been  noticed ;  in  the  German  States, 
she  went  no  farther  than  to  ameliorate,  in  i 
some  respects,  the  condition  of  “leibeigen- 
schaft”  or  personal  servitude. 

It  was,  above  all  things,  the  sense  of  this 
great  duty  unaccomplished,  fermenting  in  a 
character  of  strong  will  and  positive  judgment, 
during  twenty  years  of  nominal  power  and 
real  impotence  under  his  mother’s  rule,  which 
made  of  Josepii  11.  what  he  was,  the  royal 
comet,  travelling  with  brilliant  but  question¬ 
able  impetus  without  the  regular  orbit  in 
which  crowned  luminaries  usually  revolve. 
The  world  has  judged  this  sovereign,  the 
despotic  precursor  of  the  French  Revolution, 
as  it  usually  judges,  by  success.  Because  he 
failed,  he  has  become  a  bye-word ;  had  he 
carried  through  the  great  scheme  of  policy 
which  he  had  conceived,  he  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  gre.itest,  and  with  all  his  ab¬ 
solutism  the  most  btuieficent,  sovereign  who 
ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 
And  had  not  his  early  death  intervened,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  that  a  large  portion  of  that 
scheme  might  not  have  been  realized.  We 
cannot  safely  pronounce  on  what  might  have 
been,  nor  decide  whether,  as  the  popular 
notion  is,  his  death  rescued  him  from  general 
rebellion,  or  whether  it  cut  short  the  career 
of  one  who  was  beginning  to  learn,  by  expe¬ 
rience,  the  right  means  towards  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  ends,  and  who  would  in  a  few  years 
more  have  changed  much  more  than  the 
surface  of  European  politics  and  society. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  utterly  dis¬ 
claim  the  test  of  mere  success  in  the  judgment 
of  characters  such  as  his.  That  one  bred  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  bigotry,  court  flattery, 
and  aristocratic  pride,  should  for  years  have 
been  framing  to  himself  a  distinct  perception 
and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  iniquities 
and  oppressions  wrought  under  the  sun ;  that 
he  should  have  realized  the  depth  of  popular 
ignorance,  the  crying  injustice  of  noble  privi¬ 
leges,  the  canker  of  idle  monachism,  the 
countless  sufferings  of  the  enslaved  multi¬ 
tude  ;  that  he  should  have  formed  within  his 
mind  the  deliberate  resolution.  These  things 


shall  not  be ;  they  are  simply  evil,  and  they 
shall  perish,  if  my  power  is  torn  up  by  the 
roots  along  with  them  ;  if  my  own  ease  and 
popularity,  and  life  itself,  are  shattered  to 
piect-s  in  the  encounter  with  them  ; — that  he 
>houI(l  have  issued  at  once  to  attack  these 
gigantic  abuses,  like  Thalaba  among  the  en¬ 
chanters,  without  parley  or  preparation,  rely¬ 
ing  on  bis  own  gotxl  right  alone,  and  reso¬ 
lutely  cutting  away  his  own  chance  of  re¬ 
treat ; — all  this  amounts,  in  point  of  a  priori 
mural  probability,  to  little  less  than  a  miracle. 
It  were  a  likelier  task  for  nature  to  produce 
another  Napoleon  than  another  Joseph  11. 
Yet  he  is  generally  passed  by  with  the  cur- 
'  sory  sentence,  that  he  was  one  who  formed 
I  vast  projects,  but  lacked  judgment,  tact,  and 
!  mraleration  to  put  them  into  useful  execution, 
j  That  his  com  |)osi lion  did  lack  these  whole- 
j  some  diluents  is  certain,  but  it  is  equally 
;  certain  that  a  man  possessed  of  them  to  any 
large  amount  would  never  have  formed  such 
projects  at  all.  As  well  complain  of  want  of 
judgment,  tact,  and  moderation  in  Shaw,  the 
life-guardsman  at  Waterloo. 

How  many  inferior  qualities  go  to  make 
up  a  mind  like  his — how  much  there  may 
have  been  of  vanity,  and  desire  to  astonish, 

;  and  love  of  power  in  his  character — a  bio¬ 
graphical  analyst  may  think  it  his  duty  to 
inquire  :  for  our  purpose,  the  purity  and  lofti¬ 
ness  of  its  chief  elements  dispenses  with  the 
duty  of  examining  how  much  of  the  grosser 
clay  was  mixed  with  it.  The  main  springs  of 
his  policy  were  a  fervent  love  of  mankind,  and 
an  intensely  acute  sense  of  justice;  and  his 
chief  errors  were  caused  by  the  excess  of  these, 
not  by  any  intrusion  of  baser  motives.  That 
philanthropy  is  a  somewhat  revolutionary 
virtue  we  now  well  know :  excessive  love  of 
justice  in  a  sovereign  is  hardly  less  so. 
“L’art  de  bouleverser  les  ^tats”  (says  Pascal) 
“  est  d’^branler  les  cofitumes  dtablies,  en  son- 
dant  i usque  dans  leur  source,  pour  marquer 
leur  defaut  de  justice :  il  faut,  dit-on,  recourir 
aux  lois  fondamentales  et  primitives  de  I’dtat, 
qu’une  coutume  injuste  a  abolis.  C’est  un 
jeu  sfir  pour  tout  perdre ;  rien  ne  sera  juste  4 
cette  balance.”  This  strong  conscientiousness 
Joseph  inherited  from  his  mother :  but  the 

Eassion  for  ideal  political  justice  was  his  own. 

[e  carried  it  to  a  point  at  which  it  became 
not  only  a  weakness  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen, 
but  in  those  of  the  multitude  a  positive  vice. 
To  take  an  instance  which  strongly  exempli¬ 
fies  our  meaning :  the  popular  notion  that  a 
sovereign  should  only  interfere  with  the  sen¬ 
tences  of  criminal  courts  to  remit  them,  that 
a  “King’s  face  should  give  grace”— is  insepa- 
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rable  in  feudal  Europe  from  the  very  idea  of 
monarchy.  But  this  one-sided  interference 
was  revolting  to  his  sense  of  absolute  equity. 

He  was  the  only  Christian  monarch  out  of 
Russia,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  ever  assumed 
as  a  regular  course,  the  function  of  increasing 
as  well  as  diminishing  the  /  punishments 
awarded  by  the  ordinary  tribunals :  and  this 
innovation,  founded  ns  it  was  on  the  strictest 
view  of  right,  was  the  very  first  which  he  was 
compelled  by  public  feeling  to  withdraw. 

Never,  assuredly,  was  so  complete  a  sweep 
made  of  old  institutions  and  usages,  as  far  as 
mere  change  of  the  law  could  do  it,  as  in  the 
five  first  years  of  Joseph’s  reign.  That  of  the 
French  Revolution  itself  will  hardly  bear  the 
comparison,  especially  when  regard  is  had  to 
the  different  genius,  and  state  of  preparation, 
of  the  two  communities.  It  was  like  the  sud¬ 
den  change  in  the  locomotion  of  the  same 
country,  from  the  old  Eilwagen  crawl  of  four 
miles  an  hour,  without  intervening  improve¬ 
ments,  to  the  speed  of  the  railway.  It  takes 
away  the  breath  of  those  accustomed  to  the 
bit-by-bit  proceedings  of  constitutional  coun¬ 
tries,  to  recite  the  mere  catalogue  of  Joseph’s 
reforms.  In  the  short  space  of  time  we  have 
mentioned,  all  exclusive  rights  and  privileges 
were  clean  abolished  ;  serfdom  and  compul¬ 
sory  feudal  dues*  and  services,  ceased  legally 
to  exist :  all  men  became  equal  before  the 
law  under  the  sovereign.  All  old  local  con¬ 
stitutions,  including  that  of  Hungary,  with 
which  his  mother  had  dealt  so  warily,  were 
abolished  or  violently  invaded,  old  provinces 
obliterated  from  the  map,  and  a  division  of 
the  whole  empire  into  thirteen  great  depart¬ 
ments,  with  a  civil  administrator  (Kreish- 
hauptmann)  at  the  head  of  each,  substituted. 
All  ecclesiastical  dependence  on  the  see  of 
Rome  was  removed ;  all  convents  not  con¬ 
nected  with  useful  institutions,  such  as  schools 
and  hospitals  suppressed  ;  universal  religious 
toleration,  or  rather  equality,  established, 
except  fur  some  unlucky  deistical  sectaries, 
who,  instead  of  toleration,  incurred  the  Aus¬ 
trian  classical  number  of  fifty-five  “Stockprti- 
gel,”  or  blows  with  a  stick  ;  for  Joseph,  with 
all  his  radicalism,  was  a  religious  man,  and  no 
friend  to  deists.  "  I  am  no  divine,”  he  said 
to  the  professor  of  theology  at  Bologna,  **  but 


*  It  wu  in  reference  to  some  change  of  this  kind 
that  the  Bohemian  Count  Chotek  remonstrated, 
and  declared  that  the  peasants  ought  to  pay,  and 
mnst  be  made  to  pay.  “  I  fancy,  dear  Chotek,”  Jo¬ 
seph  wrote  in  reply,  “  that  physical  force  is  after  all 
on  the  side  of  the  peasants ;  and  if  it  ever  should 
happen  that  they  wiVf  not  pay,  what  is  to  become  of 
usalll” 
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a  soldier :  but  this  much  I  know,  that  there 
is  only  one  road  to  Heaven,  and  only  one 
doctrine,  that  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Education 
was  made  national,  the  press  rendered  free, 
the  old  and  inveterate  “  unwesen”  (to  use  a 
German  word  for  which  we  want  an  equiva¬ 
lent)  of  guilds  and  corruptions  in  the  towns, 
and  other  restrictions  on  internal  commerce, 
utterly  abolished ;  the  superstructure  of  ages 
rased  down  to  the  very  foundation. 

It  need  not  be  said,  that  a  great  number 
of  these  changes  remained  in  the  form  of  de¬ 
crees  only,  and  never  attained  a  practical  ex¬ 
istence.  Yet  he  actually  performed  much  ; 
energetically,  but  intern  peratcly,  and  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  that  politic  respect 
which  might  have  been  shown  for  interests 
injured,  or  feelings  wounded  in  the  process. 
Regis  ad  exemplar,  the  subordinates  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  innovating  decrees,  set  to  work  with 
a  revolutionary  violence  which  seems  scarcely 
credible  in  a  civilised  and  regular  Stale.  In 
fact,  much  of  what  we  read  of  the  Austrian 
reforms  of  1780 — 1785,  resembles  the  some¬ 
times  grotesque  and  sometimes  terrible  scenes 
which  took  place  ten  years  later  in  France. 
Convents  were  ransacked  with  merciless  vio¬ 
lence,  their  goods  plundered,  the  precious 
contents  of  their  libraries  destroyed  or  scat¬ 
tered  ;  the  bones  of  the  dead  disturbed  by 
official  rffiers  of  the  graves.  At  the  Char¬ 
treuse,  at  Vienna,  the  mummied  corpse  of  Al¬ 
bert  the  Wise  was  ejected  from  its  leaden 
coflfin,  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  and  lay  for 
months  exposed  to  the  curiosity  and  insults 
of  the  populace.  An  order  was  at  one  time 
issued  by  Joseph  for  the  conversion  of  that 
venerable  pile,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Hradschin,  at  Prague,  into  barracks:  to  be 
executed  by  a  given  day.  Instantly  a  band 
of  Vandals  was  let  loose,  to  strip  it  of  the 
accumulated  relics  of  centuries.  The  mys¬ 
terious  treasure  chamber  of  the  star-gazing 
Emperor  Rudolf  was  utterly  despoiled  of  its 
renowned  antiquarian  collections.  The  sta¬ 
tues  were  sold  off;  a  torso  found  no  pur¬ 
chaser  ;  it  was  thrown  at  last  out  of  the 
window  into  the  garden ;  an  oculist  of 
Vienna,  Barth,  bought  it  for  six  ‘  siebzehner.’ 
It  was  sold  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  for  6000 
ducats — it  is  the  Ilioneus  of  the  Glyptothek 
at  Munich.  The  antique  coins  were  sold  by 
weight.  An  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the 
treasury  was  made,  which  was  preserved  in 
the  Schonfeld  Museum,  at  Vienna;  a  Leda 
of  Titian  figures  in  it,  as  ‘  a  woman  bitten  by 
an  enraged  goose.”  (Vol.  iii.  p.  8.)  Yet, 
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after  all  this  mischief  was  done,  Joseph  was 
indaced  by  the  murmers  of  the  Bohemians 
to  revoke  his  order ;  a  strong  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Frederick’s  sarcasm,  that  “he  always 
took  the  second  step  before  the  first.” 

The  truth  is,  that  Joseph  had  learned, 
during  his  long  apprenticeship  in  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  court,  a  kind  of  cynical  contempt  for 
men.  He  connected  this,  in  his  own  mind, 
with  the  equalising  precepts  of  his  philo¬ 
sophy  :  he  admired  the  constant  exhibition 
of  it  by  his  great  model,  Frederick,  of  whose 
peculiar  aquafortis  wit  he  possessed  nothing. 
He  did  himself  probably  more  injury  by  his 
labored  smartnesses  against  religious  frater¬ 
nities  and  monks — those  ulemas  and  fakirs, 
as  he  affected  to  call  them — than  by  suppres¬ 
sing  their  convents.  His  nobility  could  more 
easily  have  forgiven  his  attacks  on  their  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  his  endeavor  to  diminish  their 
importance  by  pitchforking  into  their  class 
a  herd  of  insignificant  people,  civil  function¬ 
aries,  municipal  authorities,  and  the  like,  the 
notorious  “  Bagadelladel”  of  Austria,  than  his 
parade  of  maxims  about  the  equality  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  grim  satisfaction  with  which 
he  gave  the  Viennese,  by  way  of  corollary  to 
these  maxims,  the  spectacle  of  a  count  who 
had  forged  banknotes,  sweeping  the  streets  in 
chains;  and  another,  a  grey-haired  colonel  of 
the  guards  who  had  plundered  his  military 
chest,  exposed  in  the  pillory. 

Closely  alfied  with  tiiese  peculiarities,  were 
a  roughness  of  manner  carried  to  affectation, 
a  harsh  and  dictatorial  air ;  an  assumed  out¬ 
side,  which  covered  singular  delicacy  as  well 
as  strength  of  sentiments :  feelings  trembling¬ 
ly  alive  to  every  variation  in  those  of  the 
persons  whom  he  loved  ;  a  lively  sympathy 
for  suffering,  a  special  fondness  for  elegant 
and  particularly  female  society  ;  his  only  re¬ 
laxation  in  later  years,  and  in  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  great  advantage,  as  what  Kaunitz 
described  him,  in  his  barbarous  Frenchified 
dialect,  “  ein  ganz  aimabler  perfecter  Cava¬ 
lier.”  Baron  Reizenstein, in  his  “Journey  to 
Vienna  ”  ( 1789),  describes  not  amiss  this  dou¬ 
ble  aspect  of  Joseph’s  outward  demeanor. 
“  When  I  entered  the  room,”  he  says.  “  the 
Emperor  was  still  speaking  with  a  gentleman 
to  whom  he  gave  some  orders.  His  tone  was 
so  rough,  so  harsh,  his  pronunciation  so  Aus¬ 
trian,  that  the  impression  made  on  me  was 
unpleasing  in  the  highest  degree.  Immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,  two  French  ladies  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  him.  How  pplite,  refined,  and 
soft  his  manner  at  once  became!  The  im¬ 
perious  monarch  disappeared ;  the  most  pre¬ 
possessing,  attractive  man  of  the  world  stood 


before  me  instead.”  Ilis  death  is  said  to  have 
been  accelerated  by  his  passionate  grief  at 
the  loss  of  his  favorite  niece,  Elizabeth  of 
Wirnemberg,  the  first  wife  of  Francis  the  Se¬ 
cond.  One  of  the  most  touching  of  the 
many  pieces  of  his  writing  which  remain,  is 
the  billet  of  adieu  to  the  Princess  Frances 
Lichtenstein,  written  just  before  his  decease, 
and  addressed  “Aux  cinq  dames  reunies  de 
la  societe,  qui  m’y  tol6raient.”  The  reader 
will  find  it  at  vol.  viii.  p.  307  of  the  work 
before  us. 

It  was  in  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  in  real¬ 
ity  the  most  beneficial  part  of  his  operations, 
that  Joseph  encountered  the  first  and  most 
violent,  if  not  most  determined  resistance. 
The  leader  of  the  Ultramontane  opposition  % 
was  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  Mi- 
gazzi,  no  saint,  but  more  resembling  Thomas 

Becket  before  he  began  to  exhale  the  odor 
of  sanctity ;  a  “  handsome,  gallant  man  of 
the  world,”  says  Vehse,  and  a  great  intriguer 
in  the  former  reign.  It  was  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  representations  of  Migazzi  and  bis 
party,  that  Pius  VI.  determined  on  his  me¬ 
morable  journey  to  V’ienna,  in  1782. 

It  was  in  truth  a  memorable  jountey  ;  and 
we  of  the  third  generation  after  it,  are  now 
fur  the  first  time  able  to  perceive  its  true  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
call  it  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  Rome  on  that  occasion 
renewed  her  youth  by  touching  her  mother 
earth  ;  the  succeseor  of  the  Apostles  became, 
for  a  moment,  the  brother  and  companion  of 
that  mass  of  mankind  from  which  his  first 
predecessors  sprang.  In  earlier  days,  during 
the  life  and  death  struggles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  importance,  in  religious  quarrels,  not 
only  of  exciting  the  general  sympathies  of  the 
multitude,  but  of  downright  popular  agita¬ 
tion  with  all  its  vulgar  incidents,  had  been 
thoroughly  understo^  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  To  know  how  and  when  to  let 
loose  with  success  the  passions  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  lacker  la  grande  livriere,  as  the  leaders 
of  the  French  League  were  wont  to  call  it,  was 
then  an  important  point  in  the  politician’s  art. 
But  the  age  of  popular  enthusiasm  had  now 
long  passed  :  and  in  Germany  especially, 
where  the  Thirty  Years’  War  degenerated 
from  a  great  religious  quarrel  into  a  struggle 
of  rival  condottieri,  the  'importance  of  the 
plebeian  element  in  Church  politics  was  prac¬ 
tically  forgotten.  Of  the  intriguing  and 
diplomatic  statesmen-popes  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  not  one  would  have 
thought  of  descending  from  his  pedestal  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  masses  in  an  emergen- 
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cy,  any  more  than  he  would  have  thought 
of  preaching  a  crusade. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  Pius  VI.  for  a  nno- 
meiit  eiiieitaiiied  the  notion.  He  was  a 
good  and  zealous  churchman,  but  neither 
wiser  nor  more  original  in  his  views  than 
cardinals  in  general.  His  idea  seems  only 
to  have  been  that  of  making  a  personal  im¬ 
pression  on  Joseph,  partly  by  his  own  per¬ 
suasive  powers — for  there  entered  no  small 
amount  of  vanity  into  his  composition — 
partly  through  that  traditional  aid  from  above 
which  had  made  Attila  quail  before  Leo. 
In  this  sense  only  his  project  was  judged, 
when  his  advisers  strenuously  urged  him 
against  it,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  world 
taxed  him  with  consummate  folly.  “  I  was 
almost  beginning  to  believe  in  your  master’s 
infallibility,”  said  Frederick  to  Pius’s  envoy 
at  Berlin,  “  but  this  journey  to  Vienna !’’  Nor 
did  the  adoration  of  the  multitudes  which 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet  in  sudden  en¬ 
thusiasm  during  that  long  Alpine  journey, 
or  of  those  who  flocked  from  far  and  near  to 
Vienna  to  idolise  him,  insomuch  that  a  famine 
was  apprehended  during  his  stay,  however  it 
might  affect  the  feelings  of  observers,  alter 
the  general  estimate  of  his  undertaking. 
Even  now  some  liberal  historians,  like  Schlos- 
ser,  affect  to  donbt  the  reality  of  its  effects, 
and  assert  that  the  great  South  German  “  re¬ 
vival  ”  of  1785  evaporated  in  smoke.  They 
do  not  perceive  the  new  impulse  which  was 
then  given  to  the  minds  of  men,  if  not  to  the 
immediate  march  of  events.  The  progress 
of  religious  democracy  in  Catholic  countries 
since  that  day,  is  but  too  marked  a  feature 
in  modern  history.  There  was  but  too  much 
significance  in  the  emblematic  medal  which 
the  legate  at  Munich  struck  on  the  occasion, 
representing  Religion  as  Cybele,  drawn  in 
her  car  by  lions  among  the  prostrate  bodies 
of  men. 

The  Pope  ,  indeed,  gained  no  present  ad¬ 
vantage  by  his  journey,  as  is  well  known. 
Joseph  received  him  with  a  polite  affectation 
of  keeping  all  serious  conversation  at  a  dis- 
lum  e.  Kaunitz,  according  to  the  anecdotes 
repeated  by  Vehse,  thought  it  politic  to  treat 
the  unwished-for  stranger  with  peculiar  rude¬ 
ness,  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  supposed  power, 
shook  lustily  the  hand  which  Pius  offered  him 
to  kiss !  received  him  at  his  villa  in  morning 
dishabille,  talked  of  nothing  but  his  statues 
and  pictures,  and  pushed  bis  visitor  into  all 
kinds  of  places  and  postures  in  order  to  give 
him  a  better  sight  of  them,  insomuch  that 
the  high-bred  Italian,  at  once  pontiff  and 
patrician,  remained  “  tutto  stupefatto.”  Jo- 
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seph  even  gave  his  supposed  victory  over  his 
Holiness  something  of  a  comic  turn,  by  paying 
him  a  return  visit  at  Rome,  where  the  popu¬ 
lace,  always  anti-papal  whatever  the  senti¬ 
ment  may  be  elsewhere,  received  him  with 
shouts  of  “  Long  live  the  Emperor-king,  tiete 
a  cata  vosira,  tiete  il padrone.  But  the  work 
of  resistance  to  his  reforms  was  not  the  less 
effectively  commenced.  The  cause  of  reac¬ 
tion  had  received  a  moral  aid,  worth  more 
than  myriads  of  bayonets.  Joseph  was 
taught  how  thoroughly  he  had  miscalculated, 
in  his  heedlessness,  the  influence  of  the  ule¬ 
mas  and  fakirs — the  objects  of  his  scorn — 
over  the  masses  which  he  deemed  made  but 
to  obey  a  beneficent  despot.  He  knew  that 
there  was  a  powor  within  his  states  greater 
than  that  of  the  Emperor;  that  half  the  al¬ 
legiance,  and  more  than  half  the  reverence, 
of  the  millions,  belonged  to  another  than  him. 
His  pride  was  no  less  wounded  than  his  pur¬ 
pose  thwarted.  And  the  blow  was  a  fatal 
one. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  details 
of  that  reaction  which  completes,  as  it  were, 
the  dramatic  unity  of  Joseph’s  ten  years  of 
reign.  Perpetual  opposition  in  Church  and 
State  made  him  in  no  degree  alter  his  pur- 

f>ose,  but  it  rendered  him  impatient  and  vio- 
ent,  and  apt  to  exercise  bis  power  the  more 
stubbornly  in  trifles,  because  he  felt  himself 
bound  fast  by  a  thousand  invisible  chains, 
when  he  attempted  any  greater  movement. 
He  became  suspicious ;  and  Vienna  swarmed 
with  government  agents,  noble  and  plebeian 
spies,  instruments  of  the  secret  police,  who 
poisoned  his  ear  with  suggestions  of  imagi¬ 
nary  plots,  and  led  him  into  the  commission 
of  acts  of  injustice  towards  some  of  his  most 
faithful  subjects.  Then  commenced  in  reali¬ 
ty  or  in  popular  belief,  that  fearful  system 
of  the  employment  of  agent  provocatmrs  \o 
stir  up  the  opposition  of  classes  and  races, 
with  which  Austrian  policy  under  several 
reigns  i)as  been  reproached,  how  far  justly 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  When  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  nobles  were  in  organized  passive  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  attack  on  their  Constitution 
(1784),  a  Wallach  boor,  Horya,  became  the 
leader  of  a  peasant  insurrection  against  them. 
His  supposed  complicity  with  government 
agents  was  never  proved ;  but  he  had  tokens 
to  show  which  worked  strongly  on  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  his  followers ;  a  golden  chain  with 
a  picture  of  the  Emperor,  a  writing  in  gold 
letters  which  he  called  an  imperial  patent. 
The  revolt  was  accompanied  with  great  atro¬ 
cities,  and  was  repressed  with  equal  cruelty. 
Horya  was  executed  by  the  wheel,  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  of  his  people  “  after  their  country- 
fashion,”  thpt  is,  impaled  alive.  These  hor¬ 
rors  worked  powerfully  on  the  sensitive  mind 
of  Joseph,  which  w.as  by  this  time  lapsing  into 
fixed  disgust  and  weariness  of  life. 

It  was  mainly  to  shake  off  the  pressure  of 
disappointment  at  home  that  he  rushed  into 
the  Turkish  war,  only  to  see  thousands  of  his 
soldiery  perish  of  fever  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  and  an  Austrian  army,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  rescue  of  Vienna,  re¬ 
treat  in  disorderly  dispersion  before  the  un¬ 
believers.  Then  came  the  successful  progress 
of  the  Belgian  revolt,  a  revolt  of  which  the 
cause  was  as  undeniably  rightful,  as  the  con¬ 
duct  and  agents  were  contemptible;  begun 
by  the  drunken  students  of  Louvain  shouting 
for  “better beer,  bread,  and  tobacco, and  or¬ 
thodox  doctrine  and  discipline,”  continued  by 
a  coalition  of  priest-led  zealots  and  empty 
democrats.  Conquered  at  last,  he  had  to 
withdraw  reforms  and  restore  privileges, 
even  with  greater  precipitation  than  he  had 
evinced  in  the  first  part  of  his  career.  In  a 
few  months,  all  his  greater  innovations  were 
cancelled,  except  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
and  the  toleration  edict.  He  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  his  broken  hopes  and  outraged  authori¬ 
ty.  By  whatever  name  his  last  disease  might 
pass  in  the  physician's  catalogue,  over-exer¬ 
tion,  dropsy  of  the  chest,  malaria  fever 
brought  back  from  the  Turkish  frontier — the 
true  cause,  a  broken  heart,  was  plain  enough 
to  all.  Yet  he  retained  to  the  last,  both  the 
fundamental  heroism  of  his  character,  and 
his  clear  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of 
his  cause.  “  I  know  my  own  heart,”  he  wrote ; 
“  I  am  convinced  in  my  innermost  soul  of  the 
purity  of  my  intentions ;  and  I  hope,  that 
when  I  am  no  more,  posterity  will,  examine, 
aye  and  judge,  more  considerately,  more 
justly,  and  more  impartially  than  the  present 
age,  what  I  have  done  for  my  people.” 

“  Here  lies  Joseph  II.”  is  his  well-known 
self-composed  epitaph,  “  who  failed  in  every¬ 
thing  he  undertook.”  They  were  the  words 
of  disappointment,  not  of  truth.  The  great¬ 
ness  of  what  he  achieved  has  been  under¬ 
estimated,  only  because  measured  by  the 
gigantic  scale  of  what  he  projected.  The 
two  great  measures  which  we  have  just 
noticed,  alone  suffice  to  immortalize  him :  the 
liberation  of  tbe  Leibeigeners,  which  has  re¬ 
mained  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  the  Edict 
of  Toleration,  which,  however  it  may  have 
appeared  at  times  to  he  menaced,  has  never 
as  yet  been  seriously  encroached  upon.  But 
these  form  only  a  part  of  what  his  empire 
has  to  thank  him  for.  As  his  latest  biogra¬ 


pher  (Rose)  observes,  much  of  what  he  re¬ 
tracted  was  lost  in  form  only,  but  preserved 
in  substance.  Independently  of  mere  politi¬ 
cal  theory',  the  importance  of  his  administra¬ 
tive  changes  is  fully  recognised  by  Austrian 
statesmen,  who  know  the  practical  necessity 
of  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  central 
power.  The  obstinate  and  compact  strength 
opposed  by  Austria  to  the  invasions  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  is  mainly  attributed  by  some  to  the 
solidity  which  his  reforms  communicated  to 
her  executive ;  and  Count  Ficquelmont,  in 
his  recent  writings,  appeals  to  the  occurrences 
of  1848,  as  bearing  the  most  decisive  evidence 
to  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  of  her 
prospects  and  requirements.  The  national 
system  of  education,  often  admired  even  by 
those  least  in  love  with  Anstrian  institutions, 
is  mainly  the  result  of  his  regulations.  The 
good  which  he  did  by  the  removal  of  feudal 
and  municipal  obstructions  to  industry,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate.  Without 
believing  what  some  affirm — that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Austria  increased  by  one- fourth  in 
the  ten  years  of  his  reign,  while  its  revenue 
undoubtedly  doubled — we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  great  and  simultaneous  increase  of 
population  and  wealth  bore  incontesbible  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  soundness  of  his  economical 
measures. 

Has  posterity  yet  attained  that  impartiality 
respecting  him  for  which  he  prayed  ?  Placed 
beyond  the  sympathies  of  both  the  great 
leagues  of  modern  thinkers,  he  has  been  con¬ 
demned  and  satirized  by  liberals  as  an  abso-* 
lutist — by  the  partisans  of  reaction  as  a  dem¬ 
agogue.  With  courtiers  and  statesmen  it 
was  the  fashion,  particularly  during  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  era,  to  sneer  at  him  as  a  mistaken 
visionary.  There  was,  at  all  events,  one  class 
among  whom  his  memory  was  long  and  fond¬ 
ly  cherished :  and  it  was  that  to  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  which  he  would  best  have  loved 
to  make  his  appeal.  The  Austrian  peasant¬ 
ry  of  Qeriiiua  blood  are  at  once  an  eminently 
loyal  race,  and  one  on  which  affection  and 
kindness  are  rarely  thrown  away.  They 
were  never  misled  in  their  judgment  of  him. 
Even  when  they  were  kneeling  before  the 
carriage  of  the  Pope,  they  had  no  idea  that 
they  were  assuming  an  attitude  of  opposition 
to  their  friend  and  Emperor.  No  royal  name 
lives  among  them  at  this  day,  in  reverential 
tradition,  so  truly  as  that  of  Kaiser  Joseph. 
Their  estimate  of  him  cannot  be  better  ex¬ 
pressed  than  in  the  simple  apologue  which  is 
still  popular  in  Austria.  The  peasantry  of  a 
Styrian  village  are  assembled  to  discuss  the 
news  of  the  Emperor’s  death.  They  will  not 
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believe  it, — it  is  a  he  of  the  court  nobles, 
ihe  lawyers,  the  lazy  friars.  While  they 
are  debating,  information  is  brought  of  the 
revival,  bit  by  bit,  of  the  old  order  of 
things :  the  Carthusians  have  returned  to 
the  neighboring  abbey,  the  Capuchins  have 
resumed  their  rounds,  the  Forstmeister  and 
the  gamekeeper  have  reoccupied  their  lodges 
and  the  steward  is  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
feudal  dues.  The  oldest  peasant  rises  and 
takes  off  his  hat, — “  Then  Joseph  is  dead  in¬ 
deed, — may  Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  soul.” 

Sixty  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  the 
prolific  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  has  fur¬ 
nished  two  numerous  generations  of  princes, 
several  distinguished  for  civic  virtues,  and 
one  at  least  of  high  military  renown  ;  but  no 
spirit  like  that  of  Joseph,  or  his  mother,  has 
animated  the  race  since  his  remains  desended 
to  the  vaults  of  the  Capuchins,  nor  has  any¬ 
thing  occurred  to  refute  the  saying  of  Kau- 
nitz,  that  it  takes  “  a  hundred  years  to  make 
an  Austrian  great  man.”  We  should  have 
wished,  had  space  permitted,  to  follow  Dr. 
Vehse  through  his  last  volume,  bringing  the 
internal  history  of  the  monarchy  to  our  own 
times,  and  showing  the  connection  of  the 
present  with  the  past.  We  should  then 
have  seen,  how  the  long  struggle  with  France 
purified  away,  as  it  were,  whatever  there 
was  of  encroaching  and  arbitrary  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  Austria,  and  substituted  for 
it  a  strong  principle  of  self-sufficing  forbear¬ 
ance.  We  should  have  seen  how  the  same 
events  raised  into  life,  for  the  third  time,  the 
military  monarchy,  and  created  that  heroic 
army,  itself  almost  a  nation,  of  which  the 
endurance  and  constant  fidelity  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  political  his¬ 
tory  in  our  age ;  whose  unsoldierly  spirit  is 
the  one  living  principle  of  unity  in  that  mis¬ 
cellaneous  empire.  We  should  recognize, 
in  the  long  administration  of  Metternich,  one 
painful  endeavor  to  maintain  the  status  quo, 
by  a  temperate  and  self-denying  policy  with¬ 
out,  but  by  unsparing  and  unsleeping  re¬ 
pression  within :  a  repression  the  less  endu¬ 
rable,  because  enforced  by  statesmen  who 
had  no  faith  in  its  effects,  like  religious  per¬ 
secution  by  unbelievers.  For  all  the  while, 
as  we  have  said  above,  these  have  seemed 
to  labor  under  the  consciousness  that  the 
elements  of  that  stability,  to  which  they  sa¬ 
crificed  all  other  considerations,  were  tempo¬ 
rary  only.  And  so  matters  remain  to  this 


day,  notwithstanding  the  unquestionable 
strength  which  the  cause  of  order,  as  under¬ 
stood  in  Austria,  has  derived  from  the  mad 
outbreak  of  1848  and  its  first  conseqnences. 
There  are  indeed  many  who  imagine,  though 
recent  events  have  made  the  trade  of  pro¬ 
phesying  more  hazardous  than  ever,  that 
those  events  may  have  brought  the  catas¬ 
trophe  nearer.  Many  of  the  manifestations 
of  local  feeling  then  elicited,  may  now  ap¬ 
pear  irrational  enough.  We  may  smile  as 
we  please  on  the  recollection  of  Austro- Ger¬ 
mans  raving  abuut  the  Frankfort  Parliament 
and  the  National  Fleet;  haughty  Magyars 
preaching  French  democracy,  with  one  foot 
trampling  on  the  Wallach  and  the  other  on 
the  Croat;  fierce  military  borderers  brandish¬ 
ing  their  sabres,  not  as  of  old  for  plunder 
and  provant,  but  for  Federalism,  and  Pan* 
slavism,  and  all  the  inconceivable  dreams  of 
the  German  Professorate.  But  the  practi¬ 
cal  question  for  our  day  is,  whether  the 
events  to  which  we  refer  have  increased  that 
mutual  repulsion  between  the  several  races, 
through  which  the  strength  of  the  central 
government  is  now  mainly  preserved,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  been  taught  something  of  the 
necessity  of  union,  and  of  forming  mutual 
and  balanced  leagues  for  their  support.  If 
the  latter  be  really  the  case,  the  map  of  Eu¬ 
rope  can  hardly  remain  long  as  it  is.  And 
those  politicians,  both  within  and  without 
Austria,  who  wish  to  avert  such  an  end,  and 
at  the  same  time  look  beyond  the  probable 
duration  of  a  throne  supported  by  bayonets, 
and  a  bundle  of  States  tied  together  by  red 
tape,  have  to  consider  the  double  alternative 
which  now  deeply  occupies  many  minds, 
whether  Austria  must  revert  to  the  centrali¬ 
zing  policy  of  Joseph,  substituting  by  de¬ 
grees  liberty  for  repression,  as  becomes  the 
age,  and  creating  an  Austrian  nation  through 
and  beneath  Austrian  institutions,  or  must 
have  recourse,  in  due  measure,  to  that  feder¬ 
al  principle  which  has  had  such  triumphant 
results  elsewhere.  Either  project  is  full  of 
difficulties,  but  neither,  perhaps,  beyond  the 
reach  of  practical  accomplishment,  if  the  en- 
ergy  which  Austria  has  shown  in  self-asser¬ 
tion  and  defence,  were  turned  towards  inter¬ 
nal  reform,  and  courageous  concessions  made 
to  that  spread  of  political  will  and  intelli¬ 
gence  which  is  inevitably  transforming  the 
community,  there  as  elsewhere,  from  an  inert 
mass,  to  a  living  body. 
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MODERN  BRITISH  OR  A  T  0  R  S.— No.  1 .  EDMUND  BURKE. 

BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN. 


All  hail  to  Edmund  Burke,  the  greatest 
and  least  appreciated  man  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  even  as  Milton  had  been  ihe  great¬ 
est  and  least  appreciated  man  of  the  century 
before !  Each  century,  in  fact,  bears  its  pe¬ 
culiarly  great  man,  and  as  certainly  either 
neglects  or  abuses  him.  Nor  do  after  ages 
always  repair  the  dehciency.  For  instance, 
between  the  writing  of  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  this  paper,  we  have  happened  to 
take  up  a  London  periodical,  which  has  new¬ 
ly  come  in,  and  have  found  Burke  first  put 
at  the  feet  of  Fox,  and  secondly,  accused  of 
being  actuated  in  all  his  political  conduct  by 
two  objects — those  of  places  and  pensions 
for  himself  and  his  family ;  so  that  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  him,  although  late,  may  turn  out, 
on  the  whole,  a  “  word  in  season.”  It  is,  at 
all  events,  refreshing  for  us  to  look  back 
from  the  days  of  a  Derby,  a  Disraeli,  and  a 
Biographer  Russell,  to  those  of  the  great 
and  eloquent  Burke,  and  to  turn  from  the 
inhuman  ravings  and  essential  atheism  of  the 
“Latter  Day  Pamphlets,”  to  the  noble  rage  and 
magnificent  philippics  of  a  “  Regicide  Peace.” 

First  of  all,  in  this  paper,  we  feel  ourselves 
constrained  to  proclaim  what,  even  yet,  is 
not  fully  understood — Burke’s  unutterable 
superiority  to  all  his  parliamentary  rivals. 
It  was  not  simply  that  he  was  above  them  as 
one  bough  in  a  tree  is  above  another,  but 
above  them  as  the  sun  is  above  the  top  of 
the  tree,  and  Sirius  above  the  sun.  He  was 
“  not  of  their  order.”  He  had  philosophic  in¬ 
tellect,  while  they  had  only  arithmetic.  He 
had  g.-nius,  while  they  had  not  even  fancy. 
He  had  heart,  while  they  had  only  passions. 
He  had  widest  and  most  comprehensive 
views ;  their  minds  had  little  real  power  of 
generalization.  He  had  religion;  most  of 
them  were  infidels  of  that  lowest  order,  who 
imagine  that  Christianity  is  a  monster,  bred 
between  priestcraft  and  political  expediency. 
He  loved  literature  with  his  inmost  soul ;  they 
(Fox  on  this  point  most  be  excepted)  knew 
little  about  it  and  cared  less.  In  a  word, 
they  were  men  of  their  time ;  he  belonged  to 


all  ages,  and  his  mind  was  as  catholic  as  it 
was  clear  and  vast. 

Contrast  the  works  and  speeches  of  the 
men !  Has  a  sentence  of  Pitt’s  ever  been 
quoted  as  a  maxim  ?  Does  one  passage  of 
Fox  appear  in  even  our  common  books  of 
elocutionary  extracts  ?  Are  Sheridan’s  flights 
remembered  except  for  their  ambitious  and 
adventurous  badness?  Unless  one  or  two 
showy  climaxes  of  Gratten  and  Curran,  what 
else  of  them  is  extant  ?  How  different  with 
Burke  !  His  works  are  to  this  hour  burning 
with  genius,  and  swarming  with  wisdom. 
You  cannot  open  a  page,  without  finding  ei¬ 
ther  a  profound  truth  expressed  in  the  short¬ 
est  and  sharpest  form,  looking  up  at  you  like 
an  eye ;  or  a  brilliant  image  flashing  across 
with  the  speed  and  splendor  of  a  meteor ;  or 
a  description,  now  grotesque, 'and  now  gor¬ 
geous  ;  or  a  literary  allusion,  cooling  and 
sweetening  the  fervor  of  the  political  discus¬ 
sion  ;  or  a  quotation  from  the  poets,  so  point¬ 
ed  and  pat,  that  it  assumes  the  rank  of  an 
original  beauty.  Burke’s  writing  is  almost 
unrivalled  for  its  combination  and  dexterous 
interchange  of  excellencies.  It  is  by  turns 
statistics,  metphysics,  painting,  poetry,  elo¬ 
quence,  wit,  and  wisdom.  It  is  so  cool  and 
so  warm,  so  mechanical  and  so  impulsive,  so 
measured  and  so  impetuous,  so  clear  and  so 
profound,  so  simple  and  so  rich.  Its  senten¬ 
ces  are  now  the  shortest  and  now  the  long¬ 
est  ;  now  bare  as  Butler,  and  now  figured  as 
Jeremy  Taylor  ;  now  conversational,  and  now 
ornate,  intense,  and  elaborate  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  closes  many  of  his  paragraphs 
in  a  rushing  thunder  and  fiery  flood  of  elo¬ 
quence,  and  opens  the  next  as  calmly  as  if 
he  had  ceased  to  be  the  same  being.  Indeed, 
he  is  the  least  monotonous  and  manneristic 
of  modern  writers,  and  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  respects,  excels  such  authors  as  Mac¬ 
aulay  and  Chalmers,  who  are  sometimes  ab¬ 
surdly  compared  to  him.  He  has,  in  fact, 
four  or  five  distinct  styles,  and  possesses 
equal  mastery  over  all.  He  exhibits  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  law-paper  style  in  his  articles 
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of  charge  against  Warren  Hastings ;  of  the 
calm,  sober,  uncolored  argument,  in  his 
“  Thoughts  on  the  present  Discontents of 
the  ingenious,  high-finished,  but  temperate 
philosophical  essay,  in  his  “Sublime  and  Beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  flushed  and  fiery  diatribe,  here 
storming  into  fierce  scorn  and  invective,  and 
there  soaring  into  poetical  eloquence,  in  his 
“  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord,”  and  in  his  “  Regi¬ 
cide  Peace and  of  a  style  combining  all 
these  qualities,  and  which  he  uses  in  his 
speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot’s  debts,  and 
in  his  “  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.” 
Thus  you  may  read  a  hundred  pages  of  him 
at  once,  without  finding  any  power  but  pure 
intellect  at  work,  and  at  other  times  every 
sentence  is  starred  with  an  image,  even  as 
every  moment  of  some  men’s  sleep  is  spirit¬ 
ualized  by  a  dream  ;  and,  in  many  of  them, 
figures  cluster  and  crowd  upon  each  other  in 
bickering  profusion.  It  is  remarkable  that 
bis  imagination  becomes  apparently  more 
powerful  as  he  draws  near  the  end  of  his 
journey.  The  reason  of  this  probably  was, 
he  became  more  thoroughly  in  earnest  toward 
the  close.  Till  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
or  even  on  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  was  a  volcano  speaking  and 
snorting  out  fire  at  intervals — an  Etna  at  ease 
— but  from  these  dates  he  began  to  pour  out 
incessant  torrents  of  molten  lava  upon  the 
wondering  nations.  Figures  are  a  luxury  to 
cool  thinkers ;  they  are  a  necessity  to  pro¬ 
phets.  The  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel 
have  no  choice.  Their  thought  must  come 
forth  with  the  fiery  edge  of  metaphor  around 
it.  The  Minerva  of  deep  earnest  feeling  ever 
rushes  out  in  armor. 

Let  us  look,  in  the  course  of  the  re¬ 
marks  that  follow,  to  the  following  points — to 
Burke’s  powers,  to  his  possible  achievements, 
to  his  actual  works,  to  his  oratory,  to  his 
conversation,  to  his  private  character,  to  his 
critics,  and  to  the  question,  what  has  been 
the  net  result  of  his  influence  as  a  writer  and 
a  thinker? 

1.  We  would  seek  to  analyze  shortly  his 
powers.  These  were  wonderful,  in  their  va¬ 
riety,  comprehensiveness,  depth,  harmony, 
and  brilliance.  He  was  endowed  in  the  very 
“prodigality  of  heaven”  with  genius  bf  a  crea¬ 
tive  order,  with  boundless  fertility  of  fancy, 
with  piercing  acuteness  and  comprehension 
of  intellect,  with  a  tendency  leading  him  ir¬ 
resistibly  down  into  the  depths  of  every  sub¬ 
ject,  and  with  an  eloquence  at  once  massive, 
profuse,  fiery,  and  flexible.  To  these  pow¬ 
ers  he  unit^,  what  are  not  often  found  in 
their  company,  slow  plodding  perseverance. 
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indomitable  industry,  and  a  cautious  balan¬ 
cing  disposition,.  We  may  apply  to  him  the 
words  of  Scripture,  “  He  could  mount  up 
with  wings  as  an  eagle,  he  could  run  and 
not  be  weary,  he  could  toalk  and  not  be  faint.” 
Air,  earth,  and  the  things  under  the  earth, 
were  equally  familiar  to  him,  and  you  are 
amazed  to  see  how  easily  he  can  fold  up  the 
mighty  wings  which  had  swept  the  ether, 
and  “knit”  the  mountain  to  the  sky,  and  turn 
to  mole-like  minings  in  the  depths  of  the 
miry  clay,  which  he  found  it  necessary  also 
to  explore.  These  vast  and  various  powers 
*he  had  fed  with  the  most  extensive,  most 
minute,  most  accurate,  most  artistically  man¬ 
aged  reading,  with  elaborate  study,  with  the 
closest  yet  kindliest  observation  of  human 
nature,  and  with  free  and  copious  intercourse 
with  all  classes  of  men.  And  to  inspirit  and 
inflame  their  action,  there  were  a  profound 
sense  of  public  duty,  ardent  benevolence,  the 
passions  of  a  hot  but  generous  heart,  and  a 
strong-felt,  although  uncanting  and  unosten¬ 
tatious  piety. 

2.  His  possible  achievements.  To  what 
was  a  man  like  this,  who  could  at  once  soar 
and  delve,  overtop  the  mountain,  skim  the 
surface,  and  explore  the  mine,  not  competent? 
He  was,  shall  we  say  ?  a  mental  cameleopard 
— patient  as  the  camel,  and  as  the  leopard 
swift  and  spotted  with  splendor.  We  have 
only  in  his  present  works  the  fragments  of 
his  genius. .  Had  he  not  in  some  measure, 

“  Bom  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind. 

And  to  party  friven  up  what  was  meant  for 
mankind,” 

what  rich  works  on  general  subjects  had  he 
written  !  It  had  been,  perhaps,  a  system  of 
philosophy,  merging  and  kindling  into  poetry, 
resembling  Brown’s  “Lectures,”  but  inform^ 
by  more  masculine  genius ;  or  it  hud  been, 
perhaps,  a  treatise  on  the  Science  of  Politics, 
viewed  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale ;  or  it  had 
been,  perhaps,  a  history  of  his  country, 
abounding  in  a  truer  philosophy  and  a  more 
powerful  narrative  than  Hume,  and  in  pic¬ 
tures  more  brilliant  than  Macaulay’s ;  or  it 
had  been,  perhaps,  a  work  on  the  profound¬ 
er  principles  of  literature  or  of  art ;  or  it  had 
been,  perhaps — for  this  too  was  in  his  power 
— some  strain  of  solemn  poetry,  rising  higher 
than  Akenside  or  Thomson  ;  or  else  some 
noble  Argument  or  Apology  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him  in  the  blessed  religion  of 
Jesus.  Any  or  all  of  these  tasks  we  believe 
to  have  been  thoroughly  within  the  compass 
of  Burke’s  universal  mind,  had  his  lot  been 
otherwise  cast,  and  had  his  genius  not  been 
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«o  fettered  by  circumstance  and  subject,  that 
he  seems  at  times  a  splendid  generalizer  in 
chains. 

8.  These  decided  views,  as  to  the  grand 
possibilities  of  this  powerful  spirit,  must  not 
be  permitted  to  blind  us  to  what  he  has 
actually  done.  This,  alike  in  quantity  and  in 
quality,  challenges  our  wonder.  Two  mon¬ 
ster  octavos  of  his  works  are  lying  before  us ; 
and  we  believe  that,  besides,  there  is  extant 
matter  from  his  pen  equal  to  another  volume. 
What  strikes  you  most  about  the  quality  of 
his  writing,  is  the  am.azing  restlessness  and 
richness  of  his  thoiiglit.  His  book  is  an  ant¬ 
hill  of  stirring,  swarming,  blackening  ideas 
and  images.  His  style  often  reposes — his 
mind  never.  Hall  very  unjustly  accuses  him 
of  amplification.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few 
passages  of  superb  ampliheation  sprinkled 
through  his  writings  ;  but  this  is  rarely  his 
manner,  and  you  never,  as  in  some  writers, 
see  a  thought  small  as  the  body  of  a  midge 
suspended  between  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
lie  has  too  much  to  say,  to  care  in  general 
about  expanding  or  beating  it  thin.  Were 
he  dallying  long  with,  or  seeking  to  distend, 
an  image,  an  hundred  more  would  become 
impatient  for  their  turn.  Foster  mofe  truly 
remarks,  “  Burke’s  sentences  are  pointed  at 
the  end — instinct  with  pungent  sense  to  the 
last  syllable,  they  are  like  a  charioteer’s 
whip,  which  not  only  has  a  long  and  effective 
lash,  but  cracks  and  inflicts  a  still  smarter 
sensation  at  the  end.  They  are  like  some 
serpents,  whose  life  is  said  to  be  fiercest  in 
the  tail.”  It  is  a  mind  full  to  overflowing, 
pouring  out,  now  calmly  and  now  in  tumult 
and  heat,  now  deliberately  and  now  in  swift 
torrents,  its  thoughts,  feelings,  acquirements, 
and  speculations.  This  rich  restlessness 
might,  by  and  by,  become  oppressive,  were 
it  not  for  the  masterly  ease  of  manner,  and 
the  great  variety,  as  well  as  quantity,  of 
thinking.  He  never  harps  too  long  on  one 
string.  He  is  perpetually  making  swift  and 
subtle  transitions  from  the  grave  to  the  gay, 
from  the  severe  to  the  lively,  from  facts  to 
figures,  from  statistics  to  philosophical  specu¬ 
lations,  from  red-hot  invective  to  caustic 
irony,  from  the  splendid  filth  of  his  abuse  to 
the  flaming  cataracts  of  his  eloquence  and 
poetry.  His  manner  of  writing  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  “caprice,”  but  unjustly.  Burke 
was  a  great  speculator  on  style,  and  was 
regulaU^  in  most  of  its  movements  by  the 
principles  of  art,  as  well  as  impelled  by  the 
force  of  genius.  He  held,  for  instance,  that 
every  great  sentence  or  paragraph  should 
contain  a  thought,  a  sentiment,  and  an  image ; 


and  we  find  this  rule  attended  to  in  all  his 
more  elaborate  passages.  He  was  long 
thought  a  “  flowery  and  showy”  writer,  and 
contrasted,  by  Parr  and  others,  unfavorably 
with  such  writers  as  Macintosh  and  even 
Paine.  Few  now  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
reiterate  such  egregious  nonsense.  His  flow¬ 
ers  were,  indeed,  numerous  ;  but  they  sprang 
out  naturally,  and  were  the  unavoidable 
bloom  of  deep  and  noble  thought.  We  call 
the  foam  of  a  little  river  “  froth,”  that  of 
Niagara,  or  the  ocean,  “  spray.”  Burke’s 
imagination  was  the  giant  spray  of  a  giant 
stream,  and  his  fancy  resembled  the  rain¬ 
bows  which  often  appear  suspended  iu  it. 
Besides  all  this,  he  had  unlimited  command 
of  words  and  allusions,  culled  from  every 
science,  and  art,  and  page  of  history  ;  and 
this  has  rendered,  and  will  ever  render,  his 
writings  legible  to  those  who  care  very  little 
for  his  political  opinions,  and  have  slender 
interest  in  the  causes  he  won  or  lost.  His 
faults  were  not  numerous,  although  very 
palpable.  He  cannot  always  reason  with 
calm  consecutiveness.  He  sometimes  per¬ 
mits,  not  so  much  his  imagination,  as  bis 
morbidly  active  intellect  and  his  fierce  pas¬ 
sions,  to  run  him  into  extravagance.  He 
lays  often  too  much  stress  upon  small  causes, 
although  this  sprung  from  what  was  one  of 
his  principal  powers — that  of  generalizing 
from  the  particular,  and,  Cuvier-like,  seeing 
entire  mammoths  in  small  and  single  bones. 
He  is  occasionally  too  truculent  in  his  invec¬ 
tive,  and  too  personal  in  his  fatire.  Ilis 
oracular  tone  is  sometimes  dogmatic  and 
offensive;  and  he  frequently  commits  errors 
of  taste,  especially  when  his  descriptions 
verge  upon  the  humorous ;  for.  Irishman 
though  he  was,  his  wit  and  humor  were  far 
inferior  to  his  other  powers. 

W’e  select  three,  from  among  his  produc¬ 
tions,  for  short  special  criticism  :  his  Speech 
on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot’s  debts,  his  “  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  French  Revolution,”  and  his 
“  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace.”  The  first  is 
probably  the  most  complete  oration  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Henry  Rogers,  indeed,  prefers  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes,  as  higher  speci¬ 
mens  of  pure  oratory ;  and  so  they  are,  if 
you  take  oratory  in  a  limited  sense,  as  the 
art  of  persuasion  and  immediate  eflect.  But 
Burke’s  speech,  if  not  in  this  sense  equal  to 
the  “  Pro  Corona,”  even  as  Milton’s  “  Areo- 
pagitica”  is  not  in  this  sense  equal  to  Sheri¬ 
dan  on  the  “  Begum  Charge,”  is,  in  all  other 
elements  which  go  to  constitute  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  composition,  incomparably  supe¬ 
rior.  You  see  a  great  mind  meeting  with  a 
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f^eat  subject,  and  intimate  with  it,  in  all  its 
length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  thick¬ 
ness  ;  here  diving  down  into  its  valleys,  and 
there  standing  serene  upon  its  heights ;  here 
ranging  at  ease  through  its  calms,  and  there, 
with  tyrant  nerve,  ruling  its  storms  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  harrowing  interest.  The  picture  of 
Hyder  Ali,  and  of  the  “  Cloud”  which  burst 
upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic,  has  been 
subjected  to  Brougham’s  clumsy  and  captious 
criticism,  but  has  come  out  unscathed  ;  and, 
we  venture  to  say,  that  in  massive,  unforced 
magnificence  it  remains  unsurpassed .  There 
is  uo  trick,  no  heaving  eflfort,  no  “  double, 
double  toil  and  trouble,”  as  in  most  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  own  elaborate  passages.  The 
flight  is  as  calm  and  free,  as  it  is  majestic 
and  powerful ; 

“  Sailing  with  supreme  dominion, 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air.” 

His  “Reflections”  was  certainly  the  most 
powerful  pamphlet  ever  written,  if  pamphlet 
it  can  be  called,  which  is  only  a  pamphlet  in 
form,  but  a  book  in  reality.  It  should  have 
been  called  a  “  Reply  to  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.”  Etna  had  spoken,  and  this  was 
Vesuvius  answering  in  feebler,  but  still  strong 
and  far-heard  thunder.  Its  power  was 
proved  by  its  efiPect.  It  did  not,  indeed, 
create  the  terror  of  Europe  against  that 
dreadful  Shape  of  Democracy  which  had 
arisen  over  its  path,  and  by  its  shadow  had 
turned  all  the  waters  into  blood ;  but  it  con¬ 
densed,  pointed,  and  propelled  the  common 
fear  and  horror  into  active  antagonism  with 
its  opponent.  It  sharpened  the  sword  of 
the  prevailing  desire  for  the  fight.  It  was 
the  first  wild  wailing  trumpet  of  a  battle¬ 
field  of  twenty-four  years’  duration.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  contest  between  Fingal  and 
the  Spirit  of  Loda.  There  seemed,  at  first, 
a  great  disparity  between  the  solitary  warrior 
and  the  dreadful  Form  riding  upon  the  mid¬ 
night  tempest,  and  surrounded  with  his 
panoply  of  clouds.  But  the  warrior  was 
ipse  aynmi,  his  steel  was  sharp  and  true  ;  he 
struck  at  the  demon,  and  the  demon  shrieked, 
rolled  himself  together,  and  retired  a  space, 
to  return,  however,  again,  with  his  painful 
wound  healed,  and  the  fury  of  his  blasts 
aggravated,  when  there  was  no  Burke  to 
oppose  him.  The  merits  of  this  production 
are,  we  think,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  vehicle  in  which  its  thoughts 
ride.  The  book  is  a  letter ;  but  such  a  let¬ 
ter  !  It  reminds  us  of  a  Brobdignagian 
epistle.  In  this  simplest  shape  of  literature, 
we  find  philosophy  the  most  subtle  ;  inrec- 
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tive  the  most  sublime  ;  speculation  the  moat 
far- stretching ;  Titanic  ridicule,  like  the 
cachinnation  of  a  Cyclops ;  piercing  pathos  ; 
powerful  historic  painting ;  and  eloquence 
the  most  dazzling  that  ever  combined  depth 
with  splendor.  That  it  is  the  ultimate  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  contended 
for  by  no  one.  That  shall  only  be  seen  after 
tbe  history  of  earth  is  ended,  and  after  it  is 
all  inscribed  (to  allude  to  the  beautiful 
Arabian  fable)  in  laconics  of  light  over 
“  Allah’s  head  but,  meantime,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  that  Burke’s  view  of  it  is  in  some 
points  one-sided,  and  in  others  colored  by 
prejudice,  we  contend  that  he  has,  with 
general  fidelity,  painted  the  thing  as  it  then 
was — the  blo<^y  bantling  as  he  saw  it  in  the 
cradle — although  he  did  not  foresee  that 
circumstances  and  events  were  greatly  to 
modify  and  soften  its  features,  as  it  advanced. 
Let  him  have  praise,  at  least,  for  this,  that  he 
discerned  and  exposed  tbe  true  character  of 
modem  infidelity,  which,  amid  ali  the  dis¬ 
guises  it  has  since  assumed,  is  still,  and  shall 
remain  till  its  destruction,  the  very  monster 
of  vanity,  vice,  malignity,  and  sciolism, 
which  he  has,  by  a  few  touches  of  lightning, 
shown  it  to  be.  How  thoroughly  he  com¬ 
prehended  the  devil-inspired  monkey,  Vol¬ 
taire  ;  and  the  winged  frog,  Rousseau ;  and 
that  iron  machine  of  artistic  murder,  Carnot; 
and  La  Fayette,  the  republican  coxcomb; 
and  that  rude  incarnation  of  the  genius  of 
the  guillotine,  Robespierre !  Through  those 
strange  satanic  shapes  he  moves  in  the 
majesty  of  his  viitue  and  his  manly  genius, 
like  a  lofty  human  being  through  the  corner 
of  a  museum  appropriated  to  monsters — 
not,  like  Carlyle,  snuffing  the  tainted  air,  and 
doing  violence  to  his  own  senses  by  seeking 
to  include  them  in  the  catalogue  of  men,  nor 
in  an  attitude  of  affected  pity  and  transcen¬ 
dental  charity ; — but  feeling  and  saying, 
“  How  ugly  and  detestable  these  miscrentions 
are,  and,  faugh!  what  a  stench  they  emit.” 

In  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  even  greater 
power,  does  he  seek  to  exorcise  the  evil 
spirit  of  his  times,  in  his  “  Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace.”  These  glorious  fragments 
employed  his  last  hours,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  grave  lies  solemnly  upon  them,  fluc¬ 
tuating,  as  it  were,  at  times,  in  the  breath  of 
his  impetuous  genius.  When  he  wrote 
them,  although  far  from  being  a  very  old 
man  (he  was  just  sixty-four),  yet  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  his  life’s  hope  had  suddenly  been 
dropped  around  him.  It  was  not  that  he 
and  his  old  friends,  the  Whigs,  had  qurrelled  ; 
it  was  not  that  he  had  stood  by  the  death- 
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bed  of  Johnson,  and  had  undergone  the  far 
severer  pang  which  attended  bis  divorce 
from  the  friendship  of  Fox  ;  it  was  not  that 
his  circumstances  were  straitened;  it  was 
not  that  his  motives  were  misrepresented ; 
it  was  not  that  “  misery  had  made  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  strange  bedfellows,”  and 
driven  him  to  herd  with  beings  so  inferior 
and  radically  different  as  Pitt  and  Dundas ; 
— but  it  was  that  death  had  snatched  away 
him  in  whom  he  had  “  garnered  up  his  heart” 
— his  son.  Be  it  that  that  son  was  not  all 
his  father  had  thought  him  to  be,  to  others 
— he  teas  it  all  to  him.  If  not  rich  himself, 
was  it  nothing  that  his  father  had  lavished 
on  him  his  boundless  wealth  of  esteem  and 
affection  ?  As  it  is,  he  shines  before  us  in 
the  light  of  his  father’s  eloquence  for  ever¬ 
more.  Strange  and  enviable  this  power  of 
genius  !  It  can  not  only  “  give  us  back  the 
dead  even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore,” 
but  it  can  give  them  a  loveliness  they  never 
possessed ;  it  can  defy  the  obscure,  it  can 
illuminate  the  dark,  it  can  enbalm  the  de¬ 
cayed  ;  and  in  its  transforming  splendor,  the 
common  worm  becomes  a  glow-worm,  the 
common  cloud  a  cloud  of  fire  and  glory, 
every  arch  a  rainbow,  every  spark  a  star, 
and  every  star  a  sun.  It  can  preserve  ob¬ 
scure  sorrows,  and  the  obscurer  causes  of 
these  sorrows,  and  hang  a  splendor  in  the 
tears  of  childhood,  and  eternize  the  pathos 
of  those  little  pangs  which  rend  little  hearts. 
How  De  Quincey,  for  example,  has  beautified 
the  sorrows,  and  peculiarities,  and  small  ad¬ 
ventures  of  his  boyhood — and  in  what  a 
transfiguring  heam  of  imagination  does  he 
show  the  dead  face  of  his  dear  sister,  Eliza¬ 
beth  !*  And  this  young  Burke  sleeps  at 
once  guarded  and  glorified  beneath  the 
bright  angel  wings  of  his  father’s  mighty 
genius. 

It  is  most  affecting  to  come  upon  those 
plaintive  expressions  of  desolation  which 
abound  in  Burke’s  later  works,  as  where  he 
calls  himself  an  “  unhappy  man,”  and  wishes 
to  be  permitted  to  “  enjoy  in  his  retreat  the 
melancholy  privileges  of  obscurity  and  sor- 


*  The  author,  in  this  beautiful  passage,  refers  to 
the  “Autobiographical  Sketches”  of  Sonias  de 
Quincey,  just  published,  forming  the  first  volume 
of  his  collected  and  selected  works.  The  readers 
of  this  journal  know  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
draw  their  attention  to  thi*  volume,  by  extracting 
from  it,  or  otherwise;  but  no  feeling  of  delicacy 
•hall  prevent  us  from  suggesting,  that  they  will  do 
themeelves  a  lasting  benefit  by  becoming  subecri- 
bert  to  the  work. — Editor. 


row ;”  and  where  he  compares  himself  to  an 
“  old  oak  stripped  of  his  honors,  and  tom 
up  by  the  roots.”  But  not  for  nothing 
were  these  griefs  permitted  to  environ  him. 
Through  the  descending  cloud,  a  mighty 
inspiration  stooped  down  upon  his  soul. 
Grief  roused,  and  bared,  and  tossed  up  his 
spirit  to  its  very  depths.  He  compares  him¬ 
self  to  Job,  lying  on  his  dunghill,  and  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  miserable  comfort  of  his 
friends.  And  as  Job’s  silent  angu'sh  broke 
out  at  last  into  sublime  curses,  and  his 
dunghill  heaved  up  into  a  burning  prophetic 
peak,  so  it  was  with  the  “old  man  eloquent” 
before  us.  From  his  solitary  Beaconsfield, 
with  its  large  trees  moaning  around,  ns  if  in 
sympathy  with  his  incommunicable  sorrow, 
he  uttered  prophetic  warnings  which  startled 
Europe ;  he  threw  forth  pearls  of  dee(>est 
thought  and  purest  eloquence;  he  blew  war- 
blasts  of  no  uncertain  sound,  to  which 
armies  were  to  move,  and  navies  to  expand 
their  vast  white  wings  ;  he  poured  out  plaints 
of  sorrow,  which  melted  the  hearts  of  millions; 
his  “  lightnings  also  he  shot  out,”  forked 
bolts  of  blasting  invective,  against  the  ene¬ 
mies  or  pretended  friends,  the  impostors 
high  or  low,  who  dared  to  intrude  on  his 
sacred  solitude ;  and  it  fared  alike  with  a 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  a  Thomas  Paine,  as 
with  the  rebel  angels  in  Milton : — 

“  On  each  wing 

Uriel  and  Raphael,  his  vaunting  foe. 

Though  huge,  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond  arm’d, 
Vanquish’d  Adramelech  and  Asmadai, 

Two  potent  thrones,  ihat  to  be  le?s  than  gods 
Disdain’d,  but  meaner  thoughts  learn’d  in  their 
flight. 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and 
mail. 

Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  atheist  crew,  but,  with  redoubled  blow, 

Ariel  and  Arioch,  and  the  violence 
Of  Ramiel  scorch’d  and  blasted,  overthrew.” 

But  he  had  not  only  the  inspiration  of 
profound  misery,  but  that,  also,  of  a  power 
projected  forward  from  eternity.  He  knew 
that  he  was  soon  to  die,  and  the  motto  of 
all  his  later  productions  might  have  been, 
“  Moriturus  vos  saluto.”  This  gave  a  deeper 
tone  to  his  tragic  warnings,  a  higher  dignity 
to  prophetic  attitude,  and  a  weightier  em¬ 
phasis  to  his  terrible  denunciations.  He 
reminded  men  of  that  wild -eyed  prophet, 
who  ran  around  the  wall  of  doomed  Jeru¬ 
salem  till  he  sank  down  in  death,  and  cried 
out,  "  Wo,  wo,  wo,  to  this  city.”  In  the 
utterance  of  such  wild  but  musical  and 
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meaning  cries,  did  Burke  breathe  out  his 
spirit. 

The  “  Regicide  Peace”  contains  no  pas¬ 
sages  so  well  known  as  some  in  the  “  Reflec¬ 
tions,”  but  has,  on  the  whole,  a  profounder 
vein  of  thinking,  a  bolder  imagery,  a  richer 
and  more  peculiar  language,  as  well  as 
certain  long  and  high-wrought  paragraphs, 
which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Such 
is  his  picture  of  Carnot  “  snorting  away  the 
fumes  of  the  undigested  blood  of  his  sove¬ 
reign  his  comparison  of  the  revolutionary 
France  to  Algiers;  his  description  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  entrance  of  the  regicide  ambassadors 
into  London ;  and  the  magnificent  counsels 
he  give  Pitt  as  to  what  he  thought «AouW 
have  been  his  manner  of  conducting  the  war. 
As  we  think  this  one  of  the  noblest  swells 
of  poetic  prose  in  the  language,  and  have 
never  seen  it  quoted,  or  even  alluded  to  by 
former  critics,  we  shall  give  it  entire : — 

“  After  such  an  elaborate  display  had 
been  made  of  the  injustice  and  insolence  of 
an  enemv,  who  seems  to  have  been  irritated 
by  every  one  of  the  means  which  had  com¬ 
monly  been  used  with  effect  to  soothe  the 
rage  of  intemperate  power,  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  would  be,  that  the  scabbard  in  which 
we  in  vain  attempted  to  plunge  our  sword, 
should  have  been  thrown  away  with 
scorn.  It  would  have  been  natural,  that, 
rising  in  the  fulness  of  their  might,  insulted 
mngesty,  despised  dignity,  violated  justice, 
rejected  supplication,  patience  goaded  into 
fury,  would  have  poured  out  all  the  length 
of  the  reins  upon  all  the  wrath  they  had  so 
long  restrained.  It  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  that,  emulous  of  the  glory  of  the 
youthful  hero  (Archduke  Charles  of  Austria) 
in  alliance  with  him,  touched  by  the  example 
of  what  one  man,  well  formed  and  well  placed, 
may  do  in  the  most  desperate  state  of  affairs, 
convinced  there  is  a  courage  of  the  cabinet 
full  as  powerful,  and  far  less  vulgar,  than 
that  of  the  field,  our  minister  would  have 
changed  the  whole  line  of  that  useless  pros¬ 
perous  prudence,  which  had  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced  all  the  effects  of  the  blindest  temerity. 
If  he  found  his  situation  full  of  danger  (and 
I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  perilous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme),  he  must  feel  that  it  is  also  full  of 
glory,  and  that  he  is  placed  on  a  stage,  than 
which  no  muse  of  fire,  that  had  ascended 
the  highest  heaven  of  invention,  could  ima¬ 
gine  anything  more  awful  or  august.  It 
was  hoped  that,  in  this  swelling  scene  in 
which  he  moved,  with  some  of  the  first 
potentates  of  Europe  for  his  fellow-actors, 
and  with  so  many  of  the  rest  for  the  anxious 
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spectators  of  a  part  which,  as  he  plays  it, 
determines  for  ever  their  destiny  and  his 
own,  like  Ulysses  in  the  unravelling  point  of 
the  epic  story,  he  would  have  thrown  off 
his  patience  and  his  rags  together,  and, 
stripped  of  unworthy  disguises,  he  would 
have  stood  forth  in  the  form  and  in  the 
attitude  of  a  hero.  On  that  day  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  assumed  the  port 
of  Mars;  that  he  would  have  bid  to  be 
brought  forth  from  their  hideous  kennel 
(where  his  scrupulous  tenderness  had  too 
long  immured  them)  these  impatient  dogs 
of  war,  whose  fierce  regards  affright  even 
the  minister  of  vengeance  that  feeds  them  ; 
that  he  would  let  them  loose,  in  famine, 
fever,  plagues,  and  death,  upon  a  guilty 
race,  to  whose  frame,  and  to  all  whose  habit, 
order,  peace,  religion,  and  virtue  are  alien 
and  abhorrent.  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  at  last  have  thought  of  active  and 
effectual  war ;  that  he  would  no  longer 
amuse  the  British  linn  in  the  chase  of  rats 
and  mice ;  that  he  would  no  longer  employ 
the  whole  power  of  Great  Britain,  once  the 
terror  of  the  world,  to  prey  upon  the 
miserable  remains  of  a  peddling  commerce, 
which  the  enemy  did  not  regard,  and  from 
which  none  could  profit.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  have  re-asserted  the  justice 
of  his  cause ;  that  he  would  have  re  animated 
whatever  remained  to  him  of  his  allies,  and 
endeavored  to  recover  tho»e  whom  their  fears 
had  led  astray ;  that  he  would  have  re¬ 
kindled  the  martial  ardor  of  his  citizens; 
that  he  would  have  held  out  to  them  ihe 
example  of  their  ancestry,  the  asserler  of 
Europe,  and  the  scourge  of  French  ambition ; 
that  he  would  have  reminded  them  of  a 
posterity,  which,  if  tliis  nefarious  robbery, 
under  the  fraudulent  name  and  false  color 
of  a  government,  should  in  full  power  be 
seated  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  must  for  ever 
be  consigned  to  vice,  impiety,  barbarism,  and 
the  most  ignominious  slavery  of  body  and 
mind.  In  so  holy  a  cause,  it  was  presumed 
that  he  would  (as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  did)  have  opened  all  the  temples, 
and,  with  prayer,  with  fasting,  and  with 
supplication  (better  directed  than  to  the 
grim  Moloch  of  regicide  France,)  have  called 
upon  us  to  raise  that  united  cry  which  has 
so  often  stormed  heaven,  and,  with  a  pious 
violence,  forced  down  blessings  upon  a  re¬ 
pentant  people.  It  was  hoped  that,  when 
he  had  invoked  upon  his  endeavors  the 
favorable  regards  of  the  Protector  of  the 
human  race,  it  would  be  seen  that  his  mena¬ 
ces  to  the  enemy,  and  bis  prayers  to  the 
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Almighty,  were  not  followed,  hut  accora- 
anied,  with  corresponding  action.  It  was 
oped  that  his  shrilling  trumpet  should  be 
heard,  not  to  announce  a  show,  but  to  sound 
a  charge.” 

We  come  now  to  Burke  as  an  orator.  And 
here  we  must  correct  a  prevailing  miscon¬ 
ception.  Many  seem  to  imagine  that  he  had 
no  power  of  oratorical  expression  ;  that  he 
was  a  mere  "  dinner-bell and  that  all  his 
speeches,  however  splendid,  fell  still-born 
from  his  lips.  So  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  his  very  Brst  orations  in  Par¬ 
liament — those,  namely,  on  the  Stamp  Act — 
delivered  when  he  had  yet  a  reputation  to 
make,  according  to  Johnson,  “  filled  the  town 
with  wonder  ;’”,an  effect  which,  we  fancy, 
their  mere  merit,  if  unaccompanied  by  some 
energy  and  interest  of  (^livery,  could  hardly 
have  produced.  So  long  as  he  was  in  office 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  and  under  the  Co¬ 
alition  Ministry,  be  was  listened  to  with  def¬ 
erence  and  admiration.  His  speech  against 
Hastings  was  waited  for  with  greater  eager¬ 
ness,  and  heard  with  greater  admiration,  than 
any  of  that  brilliant  series,  except,  perhaps, 
Sheridan’s  on  the  Begum  Charge ;  and  in 
its  closing  passage,  impeaching  Hastings  “  in 
the  name  of  human  nature  itself,”  it  rose, 
even  as  to  effect,  to  a  height  incomparably 
above  any  of  the  rest.  His  delivery,  indeed, 
and  voice  were  not  first-rate,  but  only  frib- 
biers  or  fools  regard  such  things  much,  or  at 
least  long,  in  a  true  orator  ;  and  when  Burke 
became  fully  roused,  bis  minor  defects  were 
always  either  surmounted  by  himself,  or  for¬ 
gotten  by  others.  The  real  secret  of  his 
parliamentary  unpopularity,  in  his  latter 
years,  lay,  1st,  in  the  envy  with  which  his 
matchless  powers  were  regarded ;  2(1,  in 
his  fierce  and  ungovernable  temper,  and  the 
unguarded  violence  of  his  language ;  3d,  in 
the  unceruinty  of  his  position  and  circum¬ 
stances;  and,  lastly,  in  the  fact,  as  Johnson 
has  it,  that  “  while  no  one  could  deny  that 
he  spoke  well,  yet  all  granted  that  he  spoke 
too  often  and  too  long.  His  soul,  besides, 
generally  soared  above  his  audience,  and 
sometimes  forgot  to  return.  In  honest  Gold¬ 
smith’s  version  of  it, 

“  Too  deep  for  his  hearers,  he  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought 
of  dining.” 

But  he  could  never  be  put  down  to  the  last, 
and  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  contested 
the  cheap  palm  of  instant  popularity  even 
with  the  most  voluble  of  bis  rivals.  But  the 
“  play  was  not  worth  the  candle.”  He 


mingled,  indeed,  with  their  temporary  con¬ 
flicts  ;  but  it  was  like  a  god  descending  from 
Ida  to  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  sharing  in  the 
vulgar  shock  of  arms,  with  a  high  celestial 
purpose  in  view.  He  was,  in  fact,  over  the 
heads  of  the  besotted  parliaments  of  his  day, 
addressing  the  ears  of  all  future  time,  and 
has  not  been  inaudible  in  that  gallery. 

Goldsmith  is  light  in  saying  that  so  far  he 
“  narrowed  his  mind.”  But,  had  he  nar¬ 
rowed  it  a  little  farther,  he  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  so  much  the  more  of  immediate  im¬ 
pression,  and  so  much  the  more  have  circum- 
scrifred  his  future  influence  and  power.  He 
tear  by  nature  what  Clootz  pretended  to  be, 
and  what  all  genuine  speakers  should  aim  at 
being,  “an  orator  of  the  human  race,”  and 
he  never  altogether  lost  sight  of  this  his  high 
calling.  Hence,  while  a  small  class  adored 
him,  and  a  large  class  respected,  the  majority 
found  his  speaking  apart  from  their  purpose, 
and  if  they  listened  to  it,  it  was  from  a  cer- 
tJ«in  vague  impression  that  it  was  something 
great  and  splendid,  only  not  very  intelligible, 
and  not  at  all  practical.  In  fact,  the  brilliance 
of  his  imagination,  and  the  restless  play  of 
his  ingenuity,  served  often  to  conceal  the 
I  solid  depth  and  practical  bearings  of  his  wis¬ 
dom.  Men  seldom  give  a  famous  man  credit 
for  all  the  faculties  he  possesses.  If  they 
dure  not  deny  his  g<!nius,  they  deny  his  sense; 
or,  if  they  are  obliged  to  admit  his  sense, 
they  (juestion  his  genius.  If  he  is  strong,  he 
cannot  be  beautiful,  and  if  beautiful,  he  must 
be  weak.  That  Burke  suffered  much  from 
this  false  and  narrow  style  of  criticism,  is  un¬ 
questionable  ;  but  that  he  was  ever  the  gi¬ 
gantic  bore  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  some  pretend,  we  venture 
to  doubt.  The  fact  was  probably  this — on 
smalt  matters,  he  was  thought  prosy,  and 
coughed  down,  but,  whenever  there  was  a 
large  load  to  be  lifted — a  great  question  to  be 
discussed — a  Hastings  to  be  crushed,  or  a 
French  revolution  to  be  analysed — the  eyes 
of  the  House  instinctively  turned  to  the  seat 
where  the  profound  an(l  brilliant  man  was 
seated,  and  their  hearts  irresistibly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  at  times,  what  their  tongues  and 
prejudices  often  denied. 

And  yet  it  is  amusing  to  find,  from  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Burke’s  own,  that  the  Whigs  whom 
he  had  deserted  solaced  themselves  for  the 
unparalleled  success  of  the  “  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,”  by  underrating  it  in 
a  literary  point  of  view.  Is  this  the  spirit  of 
real  or  of  mock  humility  in  which  he  speaks, 
in  his  “  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs  ?”  "  The  gentlemen  who  in  the  name 
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of  the  party  have  passed  sentence  on  Mr. 
Burke’s  book  in  the  light  of  literary  criticism, 
are  judges  above  all  challenge.  He  did  not 
indeed  datter  himself  that,  as  a  writer,  he 
could  claim  the  approbation  of  men  whose 
talents,  in  his  judgment  and  in  the  public 
judgment,  approach  to  prodigies,  if  ever  such 
persons  should  be  disposed  to  estimate  the 
merit  of  a  composition  upon  the  standard  of 
their  own  ability.”  Surely  this  must  be 
ironical,  else  it  would  seem  an  act  of  volun¬ 
tary  humility  as  absurd  as  though  De  Quincy 
were  deferring  in  matters  of  philosophy  or 
style  to  the  '*  superior  judgment”  of  some  of 
our  American-made  doctors;  or  as  though 
Mrs.  Stowe  were  to  dedicate  her  next  novel 
to  the  author  of  the  “Coming  Struggle.” 
Pretty  critics  they  were !  Think  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  eloquence  wisdom,  passions,  and  poe¬ 
try,  the  "  burning  coals  of  juniper,  sharp 
arrows  of  the  strong,”  to  he  found  in  every 
page  of  the  “  Reflection,”  the  power  of 
which  had  almost  stifled  the  ire  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  choked  up  a  volcano  which  was 
setting  the  world  in  flames  ;  sneered  at  by 
two  men,  at  least,  not  one  of  whose  works 
is  now  read — by  the  writer  of  a  farrago  like 
the  ‘‘  Spital  Sermon,”  or  by  the  author  of 
such  illegible  dullness  as  the  “  History  of 
James  II.,”  or  even  by  Sheridan,  with  his 
clever,  heartless  plays,  and  the  brilliant  fal¬ 
setto  of  his  speeches ;  or  even  by  Macintosh, 
with  the  rhetorical  logic  and  forced  flowers 
of  his  “Vindicise  Gallic®.”  Surely  Burke 
did,  in  his  heart,  appeal  from  their  tribunal 
to  that  of  a  future  age.  To  do  Macintosh 
justice,  he  learned  afterwards  to  form  a  far 
loftier  estimate  of  the  author  of__the  “  Re¬ 
flections.”  He  was,  soon  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  “  Vindici®  Gallic®,”  invited  to 
speed  some  days  at  Beaconsfield.  There  he 
found  the  old  giant,  now  toying  on  the  car¬ 
pet  with  little  children,  now  cracking  bad 
jokes  and  the  vilest  of  puns,  and  now  pour¬ 
ing  out  the  most  magnificent  thoughts  and 
images.  In  the  course  of  a  week’s  animated 
discussion  on  the  French  Revolution,  and 
many  cognate  subjects,  Macintosh  was  com¬ 
pletely  converted  to  Burke’s  views,  and  came 
back  impressed  with  an  opinion  of  his  genius 
and  character,  far  higher  than  his  writings 
had  given  him.  Indeed,  his  speech  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Peltier — by  much  the  most  eloquent 
of  his  published  speeches — bears  on  it  the 
fiery  traces  of  the  influence  which  Burke  had 
latterly  exerted  on  his  mind.  The  early  ser¬ 
mons  too,  and  the  “  Apology  for  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,”  by  Hall,  are  less  colored,  than 
created  by  the  power  which  Burke’s  writings 


had  exerted  on  his  dawning  genius.  But 
more  of  this  afterwards. 

What  a  pity  that  Boswell  had  not  been 
bom  a  twin,  and  that  the  brother  had  not 
attached  himself  ns  fondly  and  faithfully  to 
Burke,  as  Jemmy  to  Johnson !  Boswell’s 
life  of  Burke  would  now  have  been  even 
more  popular  than  Boswell’s  Life  of  John¬ 
son.  For,  if  Johnson’s  sayings  were  more 
pointed  and  witty,  Burke’s  were  profounder 
and  sublimer  far.  Johnson  had  lived  as 
much  with  books  and  with  certain  classes  of 
men,  but  Burke  had  conversed  more  with 
the  silent  company  of  thoughts;  and  all 
grand  generalizations  were  to  him  palpable, 
familiar,  and  life-like  as  a  gallery  of  pictures. 
Johnson  was  a  lazy,  slumbering  giant,  sel¬ 
dom  moving  himself  except  to  strangle  the 
flies  which  buzzed  aboyt  his  nostrils  ;  Burke 
wrought  like  a  Cyclops  in  his  cave,  or  like  a 
Titan,  piling  up  mountains  as  stepping-stones 
to  heaven.  Johnson,  not  Burke,  was  the 
master  of  amplification,  from  no  poverty,  but 
from  indolence ;  he  often  rolled  out  sounding 
surges  of  commonplace,  with  no  bark  and 
little  beauty,  upon  the  swell  of  the  wave ; 
Burke’s  mind,  as  we  have  seen  before,  was 
morbidly  active;  it  was  impatient  of  circular 
movement  round  an  idea,  or  of  noise  and 
agitation  without  progress :  his  motto  ever 
was  “  Onwards,”  and  his  eloquence  always 
bore  the  stamp  of  thought.  Johnson  looked 
at  all  things  through  an  atmosphere  of  gloom ; 
Burke  was  of  a  more  sanguine  temperament; 
and  if  cobwebs  did  at  any  time  gather,  the 
breath  of  his  anger  or  of  his  industry  speed¬ 
ily  blew  them  away.  Johnson  had  mingled 
principally  with  scholars,  or  the  middle  class 
of  the  community  ;  Burke  was  brought  early 
into  contact  with  statesmen,  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  this  told  both  upon  his  private 
manners  and  upon  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Johnson’s  mind  was  of  the  sharp, 
strong,  sturdy  order  ;  Burke’s,  of  the  subtle, 
deep,  revolving  sort;  as  Goldsmith  said,  he 
“  wound  into  every  subject  like  a  serpent.” 
Both  were  honest,  fearless,  and  pious  men  ; 
but,  while  Burke’s  honesty  sometimes  put  on 
a  court  dress,  and  his  fearlessness  sometimes 
“  licked  the  dust,”  and  his  piety  could  stand 
at  ease ;  Johnson  in  all  these  points  was  ever 
roughly  and  nakedly  the  same.  Johnson,  in 
wit,  vigor  of  individual  sentences,  and  solemn 
pictures  of  human  life,  and  its  sorrows  and 
frailties,  was  above  Burke ;  but  was  as  far 
excelled  by  him  in  power  of  generalization, 
vastness  of  range  and  reading,  exuberance  of 
fancy,  daring  rhetoric,  and  in  skillful  man¬ 
agement  and  varied  cadence  of  style.  John- 
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son  had  a  philosophical  vein,  but  it  had 
never  received  much  culture ;  Burke’s  had 
been  carefully  fed,  and  failed  only  at  times 
through  the  subjects  to  which  it  was  directed. 
Johnson’s  talk,  although  more  brilliant,  me¬ 
morable,  and  imposing,  was  also  more  set, 
starched,  and  produced  with  more  effort 
than  Burke’s,  who  seemed  to  talk  admirably 
because  he  could  not  help  it,  or,  as  his  great 
rival  said,  “  because  his  mind  was  full.” 
Johnson  was,  notwithsUinding  his  large  pro¬ 
portions,  of  the  earth  earthy,  after  all ;  his 
wings,  like  those  of  the  ostrich,  were  not 
commensurate  with  his  size  ;  Burke,  to  vast 
bulk  and  stature,  added  pinions  which  bore 
him  from  peak  to  peak,  and  from  one  gor¬ 
geous  tract  of  “cloudland”  to  another. 

Boswell  and  Prior  have  preserved  only  a 
few  specimens  of  Burke’s  conversation,  which 
are,  however,  so  rich  as  to  excite  dCfep  regret 
that  more  has  not  been  retained  ;  and  a  pro¬ 
found  conviction  that  his  traditional  reputa¬ 
tion  has  not  been  exaggerated,  and  that  his 
talk  was  the  truest  revelation  of  his  powers. 
Every  one  knows  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  you  could  not  go  with  Burke  under  a 
shed  to  shun  a  shower,  without  saying,  “this 
is  an  extraordinary  man.”  Nor  was  this 
merely  b<!cause  he  could  talk  cleverly  and  at 
random,  on  all  subjects,  and  hit  on  brilliant 
things ;  but  that  he  seemed  to  have  weighed 
and  digested  his  thoughts,  and  prepared  and 
adjusted  his  language  on  all  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  that  impulse  and  excitement  were 
ever  ready  to  sprinkle  splendid  impromptus 
upon  the  stream  of  his  speech.  He  combined 
the  precision  and  perfect  preparation  of  the 
lecturer,  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  the  con¬ 
versationalist.  He  did  not,  like  some,  go  on 
throwing  out  shining  paradoxes ;  or,  with 
others,  hot  gorgeous  metaphors,  hatched  be¬ 
tween  excitement  and  vanity ;  or,  with  others, 
give  prepared  and  polished  orations,  disguised 
in  the  likeness  of  extempore  harangues ;  or, 
with  others,  perpetually  strive  to  startle,  to 
perplex,  to  mystify,  and  to  shine ;  or,  with 
others  still,  become  a  kind  of  oracle,  or  ste¬ 
reotyped  prophet,  coiled  up  in  the  corner  of 
a  drawing-room,  and  uttering  voces  ambiffuas. 
Burke’s  talk  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  fur¬ 
nished,  gifted,  and  profoundly  informed  man, 
thinking  aloud.  His  conversation  was  just 
the  course  of  a  great,  rich  river,  winding  at 
its  sweet  or  its  wild  will — always  full,  often 
overflowing ;  sometimes  calm,  and  sometimes 
fretted  and  fierce ;  sometimes  level  and  deep, 
and  sometimes  starred  with  spray,  or  leaping 
into  cataracts.  Who  shall  venture  to  give  us 
an  "imaginary  conversation”  between  him 
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and  Johnson,  on  the  subject  referred  to  by 
Boswell,  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  or  on  some  similar  topic,  in  a  style 
that  shall  adequately  represent  the  [mint, 
roughness,  readine.-s,  and  sense  of  the  one, 
and  the  subtlety,  varied  knowledge,  glares  of 
sudden  meUrphoric  illumination,  crossing  the 
veins  of  profound  reflection,  which  dislin- 
gui.shed  the  other — the  “  no,  sirs,”  and  the 
“  therefores”  of  the  one,  with  the  “  buts,” 
the  "  unlesses,”  and  the  terrible  "  excuse  me, 
sirs”  of  the  other?  We  wonder  that  Savage 
Landor  has  never  attempted  it,  and  brought 
in  poor  Burns — the  only  man  then  living  in 
Britain  quite  worthy  to  be  a  third  party  in 
the  dialogue ;  now  to  shed  his  meteor  light 
upon  the  matter  of  the  argument ;  and  now, 
by  his  wit  or  song,  to  soothe,  and  calm,  and 
harmonize  the  minds  of  the  combatants. 

Burke’s  talk  is  now,  however,  as  a  whole, 
irrecoverably  lost.  What  an  irrepressible 
sigh  escapes  us,  as  we  reflect  that  this  is  true 
of  so  many  noble  spirits !  Their  works  may 
remain  with  us,  but  that  fine  aroma  which 
breathed  in  their  conversation,  that  wondrous 
beam  which  shone  in  their  very  eyes,  are  for 
ever  gone.  They  have  become  dried  flowers. 
Some  of  the  first  of  men,  indeed,  have  had 
nothing  to  lose  in  this  respect.  Their  con¬ 
versation  was  inferior  to  their  general  powers. 
Their  works  were  evening  shadows,  more 
gigantic  than  themselves.  We  have,  at  least, 
their  essence  preserved  in  their  writings. 
This  probably  is  true  even  of  Shakspere  and 
Milton.  But  Johnson,  Burke,  Burns,  and 
Coleridge  were  so  constituted,  that  conversa¬ 
tion  was  the  only  magnet  that  could  draw  out 
the  full  riches  of  their  transcendent  genius ; 
and  all  of  them  would  have  required  each  his 
own  Siamese  twin  to  have  accompanied  him 
through  life,  and  with  the  pen  and  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  Bozzy,  to  have  preserved  the  con¬ 
tinual  outpourings  of  their  fertile  brains  and 
fluent  tongues.  We  are  not,  however,  argu¬ 
ing  their  superiority  to  the  two  just  mentioned, 
or  to  others  of  a  similar  stamp,  whose  wri¬ 
tings  were  above  their  talk — far  the  reverse 
— but  are  simply  asserting  that  we  may  re¬ 
gret  more  the  comparative  meagreness  of 
biography  in  the  case  of  the  one  class  than 
of  the  other. 

Burke,  in  private,  was  unquestionably  the 
most  blameless  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  day. 
He  was,  in  all  his  married  life  at  least,  entirely 
free  from  the  licentiousness  of  Fox,  the  dissi- 
ation  of  Sheridan,  and  the  hard-drinking 
abits  of  Pitt.  But  be  was  also  the  most 
amiable  and  actively-benevolent  of  them. 
Wise  as  a  serpent,  be  was  harmless  as  a  dove ; 
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and,  when  the  deep  aources  of  his  virtuous 
indignation  were  not  touched,  gentle  as  a 
Iamb.  Who  has  forgot  his  fatherly  interest 
in  poor  Crabbe — that  flower  blushing  and 
drooping  unseen,  till  Buike  lifted  it  up  in  his 
hand,  and  gave  his  proteg^  bread  and  immor¬ 
tality  ?  or  his  kindness  to  rough,  thankless 
Barry,  whom  he  taught  and  counselled  as 
wisely  as  if  he  had  been  a  prophet  of  art,  not 
politics,  and  as  if  he  had  studied  nothing  else 
but  painting  (proving  thus,  besides  his  tender 
heart,  that  a  habit  and  power  of  deep  and 
genuine  thinking  can  easily  be  transferred 
from  one  branch  to  all,  and  that  the  great 
genius  is  great  all  round — a  truth  substantia¬ 
ted,  besides,  by  the  well-known  aid  be  gave 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  lectures) ;  or  last, 
not  least,  his  Good  Samaritan  treatment  of 
the  wretched  street-stroller  he  met,  took 
home,  introduced,  after  hearing  her  story,  to 
Mrs.  Burke,  who  watched  over,  reformed, 
and  employed  her  in  her  service  ?  “  These 

are  deeds  which  must  not  pass  away.*’  Like  I 
green  laurels  on  the  bald  head  of  a  Caesar, 
they  add  a  beauty  and  softness  to  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  Burke's  mind,  and  leave  you  at  a  loss 
(6ne  balance !  rare  alternative !  compliment, 
like  a  biforked  sunbeam,  cutting  two  ways!) 
whether  more  to  love  or  to  admire  him.  Fit 
it  was  that  he  should  have  passed  that 
noble  panegyric  on  Howard,  the  “Circum¬ 
navigator  of  Charity,”  which  now  stands,  and 
shall  eternally  stand,  like  a  mountain  before 
its  black  and  envious  shadow,  over  against 
Carlyle’s  late  unhappy  attack  on  the  unri¬ 
valled  philanthropist. 

We  promised  a  word  on  Burke’s  critics. 
They  have  been  numerous  and  various.  F rom 
Johnson,  Fox,  Laurence,  Macintosh,  Words¬ 
worth,  Broughura,  Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  De 
Quincey,  Crdy,  H.  Rogers,  <kc.,  down  to 
Prior,  <Src.  Johnson  gave,  again  and  again, 
bis  sturdy  verdict  in  his  favor,  which  was 
more  valuable  then  than  it  is  now.  “If  I 
were,”  he  said,  when  once  ill  and  unable  to 
talk,  “  to  meet  that  fellow  Burke  to-night,  it 
would  kill  me.”  Fox  admitted  that  he  had 
learned  more  from  Burke’s  conversation  than 
from  all  his  reading  and  experience  put  to¬ 
gether.  Laurence,  one  of  bis  executors,  has 
left  recorded  his  glowing  sense  of  his  friend’s 
genius  and  virtues.  Of  Macintosh’s  admira¬ 
tion  we  have  spoken  above ;  although,  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  “Edinburgh 
Review,”  somewhere  in  1830,  he  seems  to 
modify  his  approbation;  induced  to  this, 

Eirtly,  perhaps,  by  the  influences  of  Holland 
ouse,  and  partly  by  those  chills  of  age 
which,  falling  on  the  higher  genius  and  na¬ 


ture  of  Burke,  served  only  to  revive  and ' 
stimulate  him,  but  which  damped  whatever 
glow  Macintosh  once  had.  Wordsworth’s 
lofty  estimate  is  given  in  Lord  John  Russell’s 
recent  biography  of  Moore,  and  serves  not 
only  to  prove  what  his  opinion  was,  but  to 
establish  a  strong  distinction  between  the 
mere  dilettante  litterateur  like  Canning,  and 
the  mere  statesman  like  Pitt,  and  a  man  who, 
like  Burke,  combined  the  deepest  knowledge 
of  politics,  and  the  most  unaffected  love  M 
literature  and  literary  men.  Brougham’s 
estimate,  in  bis  “  Sutesmen,”  dec.,  is  not 
exactly  unfair,  but  fails,  flrst,  through  his 
lordship’s  profound  unlikeness,  in  heart, 
habits,  kind  of  culture,  taste,  and  genius,  to 
the  subject  of  his  critique — (Burke,  to  name 
two  or  three  distinctions,  was  always  a  care¬ 
ful,  while  Brougham  is  often  an  extempore, 
thinker.  Burke  is  Cicero,  and  something  far 
more ;  Brougham  aspires  to  be  a  Demosthe* 
nes,  and  is  something  far  less.  Burke  rea¬ 
sons  philosophically — a  mode  of  ratiocination 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  employed 
with  advantage  on  almost  all  subjects;  Broug¬ 
ham  reasons  geometrically,  and  is  one  of 
those  who,  according  to  Aristotle,  arc  sure  to 
err  when  they  turn  their  mathematical  method 
to  moral  or  mental  themes.  Burke’s  process 
of  thought  resembles  the  swift  synthetic  alge¬ 
bra;  Brougham’s,  the  slow,  plodding,  geo¬ 
metric  analysis.  Burke  had  prophetic  in¬ 
sight,  earnestness,  and  poetic  fire ;  Brougham 
has  marvellous  acuteness,  the  earnestness  of 
passion,  and  the  fire  of  temperament.  Burke 
bad  genuine  imagination ;  Brougham  had 
none) ;  and,  second,  through  his  prodigious 
exaggeration  of  Burke’s  rivals,  who,  because 
they  were  near  and  around,  appear  to  him 
cogpiate  and  equal,  if  not  superior;  even  as 
St.  Peter’s  is  said  to  be  lessened  in  effect  by 
some  tall  but  tasteless  buildings  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  and  as  the  giant  Ben  Maedhui  was 
long  concealed  by  the  lofty  but  subordinate 
hills  which  crush  in  around  him.  Hazlitt, 
Macaulay,  and  De  Quincey  have  all  seen 
Burke  in  a  truer  light,  and  praised  him  in  the 
spirit  of  a  more  generous  and  richer  recogni¬ 
tion. 

Hazlitt  has  made,  be  tells  us,  some  dozen 
attempts  to  describe  Burke’s  style,  without 
pleasing  himself, — so  subtle  and  evasive  he 
found  its  elements,  and  so  strange  the  com¬ 
pound  in  it  of  matter  of  fact,  speculation,  and 
poetic  eloquence.  His  views  of  him,  too, 
veered  about  several  times, — at  least  they 
seem  very  different  in  bis  papers  in  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  ’Review,”  and  in  bis  acknowledged 
essays ;  although  we  believe  that  at  heart  he 
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always  admired  him  to  enthusiasm,  and  is 
often  his  unconscious  imitator.  Macaulay  has 
also  a  thorough  appreciation  of  Burke,  the 
more  that  he  is  said  to  fancy — it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fancy — that  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  his  hero  and  himself ! 
De  Quincey  following  in  this,  Coleridge  has 
felt,  and  eloquently  expressed,  bisimmeasur* 
able  contempt  for  those  who  praise  Burke’s 
fancy  at  the  expense  of  his  intellect.  Dr. 
Croly  has  published  a  Political  Life  of  Burke, 
full  of  eloquence  and  ferrid  pane(;yric,  as 
well  as  of  strong  discrimination ;  Burke  is 
manifestly  his  master,  nor  has  be  found  an 
unworthy  d'wciple.  Henry  Rogers  has  edited 
and  prefaced  an  edition  of  Burke’s  works,  but 
the  prehxed  essay,  although  able,  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  author  of  “  l^ason  and  Faith,” 
and  its  eloquence  is  of  a  laborious  mechanical 
sort.  And  Hall  has,  in  his  '*  Apology  for  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press,”  which  was  in  part  a  | 
reply  to  the  “  Reflections,”  painted  him  by  a  , 
few  beautiful  touches,  less  true,  however,  | 
than  they  are  beautiful ;  and  bis  pamphlet, 
although  carefully  modelled  on  the  writings 
of  his  opponent,  is  not  to  be  named  beside 
them  in  depth,  compass  of  thought,  richness 
of  imagery,  or  variety  and  natural  vigor  of 
style  :  bis  splendor,  compared  to  Burke’s,  is 
siilf ;  his  thinking  and  his  imagery  imitative — 
no  more  than  in  the  case  of  Macaulay  do  you 
ever  feel  yourself  in  contact  with  a  **  great 
virgin  mind,”  melting  down  through  the  heat 
and  weight  of  its  own  exhauslless  wealth, 
although  in  absence  of  fault,  stateliness  of 
manner,  and  occasional  polished  felicities  of 
expression.  Hall  is  superior  even  to  Burke. 

That  Burke  teas  Junius,  we  do  not  believe  : 
but  that  Burke  had  to  do  with  the  com¬ 
position  of  some  of  these  celebrated  letters, 
we  are  as  certain  as  if  we  had  seen  his  careful 
front,  and  dim,  but  searching  eyes  looking 
through  his  spectacles  over  the  MS.  He 
was  notoriously  (see  Prior’s  Life)  in  the 
secret  of  their  authorship.  Johnson  thought 
him  the  only  man  then  alive  capable  of  wri¬ 
ting  them.  Hall’s  objection,  that  “  Burke’s 
reat  power  was  amplification,  while  that  of 
unius  was  condensation,”  sprung,  we  think, 
from  a  totally  mistaken  idea  of  the  very 
nature  of  Burke’s  mind.  There  is  far  more 
condensed  thinking  and  writing  in  many 
parts  of  Burke  then  in  J  unius, — the  proof  of 
which  is,  that  no  prose  writer  in  the  language 
except,  perhaps,  Dean  Swift,  has  had  so 
many  single  sentences  so  often  quoted.  That 
the  motion  of  the  mind  of  Junius  differs  ma¬ 
terially  from  Burke’s,  is  granted  ;  but  we 
could  account  for  this  (even  although  we 


contended,  which  we  do  not,  that  he  was  the 
sole  author,)  from  the  awkwardness  of  the 
position  in  which  the  Anonymous  would 
necessarily  place  himself.  He  would  become 
like  a  man  writing  with  his  left  hand.  The 
mask  would  confine  as  well  as  disguise  him. 
He  durst  not  venture  on  that  free  and  soar¬ 
ing  movement  which  was  natural  to  him. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  ;n  a  mask  swaying 
a  broadside?  He  always  uses  a  stiletto  or 
a  dagger.  Many  of  the  best  things  In  Junius 
are  in  one  of  Burke’s  manners;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  many  manners  and  styles  were 
his.  He  said  to  Boswell,  in  reference  to 
Crofts’  “Life  of  Young,”  “  It  is  not  a  good 
imitation  of  Johnson  :  he  has  the  nodosities 
of  the  oak,  without  its  strength — the  con¬ 
tortions  of  the  sibyl,  without  her  inspiration.” 
Junius  says  of  Sir  W.  Draper,  “  He  has  all 
the  melancholy  madness  of  poetry,  without 
j  the  inspiration.”  How  like  to  many  sentences 
in  Burke  are  such  expressions  as  these 
(speaking  of  Wilkes:)— “The  gentle  breath 
of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface,  un¬ 
ruffled  and  unremoved  ;  it  is  only  the  tem¬ 
pest  which  lifts  him  from  his  place.”  We 
could  quote  fifty  pithy  sentences  from  Junius 
and  from  Burke,  which,  placed  in  parallel 
columns,  would  convince  an  unprejudiced 
critic  that  they  came  from  the  same  mind.* 
It  U  the  union  in  both  of  point,  polish,  and 
concentration — a  union  reminding  you  of  the 
deep  yet  shining  sentences  of  Tacitus — that 
establishes  the  identity.  Junius  has  two  salts 
in  his  style — the  sal  acridum,  and  the  sal 
atticum.  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  equal  to  the 
supply  of  the  first ;  Burke  alone  to  that  of 
the  second.  It  adds  to  the  evidence  for  this 
theory,  that  Burke  was  fond  of  anonymous 
writing,  and  that  in  it  he  occasionally  “chang¬ 
ed  his  voice,”  and  personated  other  minds : 
think  of  his  “  Vindication  of  natural  society, 
in  the  manner  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.”  He 

*  Amid  the  innumerable  full-grown  beauties,  or 
even  hints  of  beautiet^  borrow^  by  after-writers 
from  Burke,  we  have  just  noticed  one,  which  Mac¬ 
intosh,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Hall,  has  appropri¬ 
ated  without  acknowledgment  It  is  where  he 
speaks  of  Hall  turning  from  literature,  Ac.,  to  the 
far  nobler  task  of  “  rtmtmbering  the  fergotten,”  Ac. 
This  grand  simplicity,  of  which  Macintosh  was 
altogether  incapable,  mi^  be  found  in  Burke’s 
panegyric  on  Hawaii.  Indeed,  we  wish  we  had 
time  to  go  over  Burke's  works,  and  to  prove  that 
a  vast  number  of  the  profound  or  brillumt  things 
that  have  since  been  uttered  (disguised,  or  partially 
altered,)  in  moat  of  our  favourite  writers  on  grave 
subjects,  present  and  past,  are  ttolen  from  the  great 
fountain  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  may 
do  so  on  some  future  occasion ;  and  let  the  pla¬ 
giarists  tremble  I  Enough  at  present. 
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often,  too,  assisted  other  writers  sub  rosa, 
such  as  Barry  and  Reynolds,  in  their  pre¬ 
lections  on  painting.  We  believe,  in  short, 
this  to  be  the  truth  on  the  subject :  he  was 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Junius  Club — for  a 
club  it  confessedly  was;  he  overlooked  many 
of  the  letters;  (Prior  asserts  that  he  once  or 
twice  spoke  of  what  was  to  be  the  substance 
of  a  letter  the  day  before  it  appeared  ;)  and 
he  supplied  many  of  his  inimitable  touches, 
just  as  Lord  Jeffrey  was  wont  to  add  spice 
even  to  some  of  Hazlitt’s  articles  in  the 
“Edinburgh  Review.’’  So  that  he  could 
thus  very  safely  and  honestly  deny,  as  he  re¬ 
peatedly  did,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
Junius,  and  yet  have  a  strong  finger  in  that 
strangely-concocted  ctZ-pie. 

We  come,  lastly,  to  speak  of  the  influence 
which  Burke  has  exerted  upon  his  and  our 
times.  This  has  been  greater  than  most 
even  of  his  admirers  believe.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  parent  minds  which  the  world  has 
produced.  Well  does  Burns  call  him  “  Dad- 
die  Burke.”  And  both  politics  and  literature 
owe  filial  obligations  to  his  unbounded  genius. 
In  politics,  he  has  been  the  father  of  moderate 
Conservation,  which  is,  at  least,  a  tempering 
of  Toryism,  if  not  its  sublimation.  That  con¬ 
servatism  in  politics  and  in  church  matters 
exists  now  in  Britain,  is,  we  believe,  mainly 
owing  to  the  genius  of  two  men,  Burke  and 
Coleridge.  In  literature,  too,  he  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  that  has  been  widely  followed.  He 
unintentionally,  and  by  the  mere  motion  of 
his  powerful  mind,  broke  the  chains  in  which 
Johnson  was  binding  our  style  and  criticism, 
without  however,  going  back  himself,  or 
leading  back  others,  to  the  laxity  of  the 
Addisonian  manner.  All  good  and  vigorous 
English  styles  since — that  of  Godwin,  that 
of  Foster,  that  of  Hall,  that  of  Horsley,  that 
of  Coleridge,  that  of  Jeffrey,  that  of  Hazlitt, 
that  of  De  Quincey,  that  of  the  “Times” 
newspaper — are  unspeakably  indebted  to  the 
power  with  which  Burke  stirred  the  stagnant 
waters  of  our  literature,  and  by  which,  while 
professedly  an  enemy  of  revolutions,  he  him¬ 
self  established  one  of  the  greatest,  most 
beneficial,  an<f  most  lasting — that,  namely, 
of  a  new,  more'  impassioned,  and  less  con¬ 


ventional  mode  of  addressing  the  intellects 
and  hearts  of  men. 

Latterly,  another  change  has  threatened 
to  come  over  us.  Some  men  of  genius  have 
imported  from  abroad  a  mangled  and  mystic 
Germanism,  which  has  been  for  a  while  the 
rage.  This  has  not,  however,  mingled  kindly 
with  the  current  of  our  literature.  The 
philosophic  language  or  jargon — and  it  is 
partly  both — of  the  Teutons  has  not  been 
well  assimilated,  or  thoroughly  digested 
among  us.  From  its  frequent  and  affected 
use,  it  is  fast  becoming  a  nuisance.  While 
thinkers  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
all  that  is  really  valuable  in  its  terminology, 
pretenders  have  still  more  eagerly  sought 
shelter  for  their  conceit  or  morbid  weakness 
under  its  shield.  The  stuff,  the  verbiage, 
the  mystic  bewilderment,  the  affectation,  the 
disguised  common-place,  which  every  per¬ 
iodical  almost  now  teems -with,  under  the 
form  of  this  foreign,  phraseology,  are  enor¬ 
mous,  and  would  require  a  Swift,  in  a  new 
“  Tale  of  a  Tub”  or  “  Battle  of  the  Books,” 
to  expose  them.  We  fancy,  however,  we 
see  a  reaction  coming.  Great  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  language  of  Shakspere  and  Byron, 
and  it  shall  yet  prevail  over  the  feeble  refine¬ 
ments  of  the  small  toadies  of  the  Teutonic 
giants.  Germany  was  long  Britain’s  humble 
echo  and  translator.  Britain,  please  God ! 
shall  never  become  its  shadow.  Britain’s 
literature  never,  shall  we  say  ?  can  thus  be¬ 
come  its  own  grandchild.  Our  thought,  too, 
and  faith,  which  have  suffered  from  the  same 
cause,  are  in  due  time  to  recover;  nay,  the 
process  of  restoration  is  b<'gun.  And  among 
other  remedies  fur  the  evil,  while  yet  it  in  a 
great  measure  continues,  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  a  recurrence  to  the  works  of  our  great 
classics  in  the  past ;  and  among  their  bright 
list,  let  not  him  be  forgotten  who,  apart  from 
his  genius,  his  worth,  and  his  political  achieve¬ 
ments,  has  in  his  works  presented  so 
many  titles  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the 
facile  prineeps  among  the  writers  of  his  own 
time,  although  this  itself  were  high  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  as  one  of  the  first  authors  who, 
in  any  age  or  country,  ever  speculated  or 
;  wrote. 
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This  country  has  as  yet  produced  no 
naturalist  so  distinguished  as  Audubon  in  his 
particular  department  of  science.  Wilson, 
the  Paisley  weaver,  published  an  admirable 
work  on  the  birds  of  America,  and,  having 
settled  in  that  country,  he  came  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  American  rather  than  as  a  British 
writer.  The  subject  of  this  memoir,  who 
died  only  a  few  months  ago,  certainly  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  our  native  writers  on 
British  birds.  His  history  is  similar  to  that 
of  many  other  ardent  devotees  of  science 
and  art.  His  life  was  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle  with  diflSculties,  poverty,  and  neg¬ 
lect  ;  and  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of 
his  career,  when  he  had  completed  the  last 
volume  of  his  admirable  work  that  he  saw 
the  clouds  which  had  obscured  his  early  for¬ 
tunes  clearing  away  and  showing  him  the 
bright  sky  and  sunshine  beyond  ; — but,  alas ! 
the  success  came  too  late ;  his  constitution 
had  given  way  in  the  ardor  of  the  pursuit, 
and  the  self-devoted  man  of  science  sank 
lamented  into  a  too  early  grave. 

William  Macgillivray  was  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  the  son  of  comparatively  poor  parents, 
who  nevertheless  found  the  means  of  sending 
him  io  the  university  of  his  native  town,  in 
which  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  out  a 
medical  degree,  and  he  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  a  physician  with  this  view,  but 
his  means  were  too  limited,  and  his  love  of 
natural  history  too  ardent,  to  allow  him  to 
follow  the  profession  as  a  means  of  support. 
He  accordingly  sought  for  a  situation  which 
should  at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  sub¬ 
sist  and  to  pursue  his  favorite  pursuit. 

Such  a  situation  presented  itself  in  1823, 
when  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  assist¬ 
ant  and  secretary  to  the  regius  professor  of 
natural  history,  and  keeper  of  the  museum 
of  the  Edinburgh  University.  The  collection  of 
natural  history  at  that  place  is  one  of  peculiar 
excellence,  and  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  bis 
studies  with  increased  zest  and  protit, — not, 
however,  as  regarded  bis  purse,  for  the  office 
was  by  no  means  lucrative ;  but,  having  the 


charge  of  this  6ne  collection,  he  was  enabled 
to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  scientific  ornithology  during  the  winter, 
while  during  the  summer  vacation  he  made 
long  excursions  in  the  'country  in  order  to 
investigate  and  record  the  habits  of  British 
birds.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  con¬ 
servator  to  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh,  where  we  have 
often  seen  him  diligently  pouring  over,  dis¬ 
secting,  and  preparing  the  specimens  which, 
from  time  to  time,  were  added  to  (hat  fine 
collection.  It  was  while  officiating  in  the 
latter  capacity  that  he  wrote  the  three  first 
volumes  of  his  elaborate  work  on  British 
birds.  His  spare  time  was  also  occupied  in 
the  preparation  of  numerous  other  works  on 
natural  history,  some  of  them  of  standard 
excellence,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  eke 
out  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 

Mr.  Macgillivray  was  a  man  of  indefati¬ 
gable  industry,  of  singular  order  and  method 
in  his  habits,  a  strict  economist  of  time,  every 
moment  of  which  he  turned  to  useful  account 
Although  he  studied  and  wrote  upon  many 
subjects, — zoology,  geology,  botany,  mol¬ 
luscs,  physiology,  agriculture,  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  soils  and  sub-soils, — ornithology  was 
always  his  favorite  pursuit.  He  accom¬ 
panied  Audubon  in  most  of  his  ornithological 
rambles  in  Scotland,  and  doubtless  imbibed 
some  portion  of  the  ardent  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  American  literally  burned.  Mr. 
Macgillivray  wrote  the  descriptions  of  the 
species,  and  of  the  alimentary  and  respiratory 
organs  for  Andubon’s  great  work.  His  own 
British  Birds  reminds  us  in  many  parts  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  Audubon,  and  of  the  grace 
of  that  writer’s  style.  Like  him,  Macgil¬ 
livray  used  to  watch  the  birds  of  which  he 
was  ill  search  by  night  and  day.  Wrapped 
in  his  plaid,  be  would  lie  down  upon  the 
open  moor  or  on  the  hill-side,  waiting  the 
approach  of  morning  to  see  the  feathered 
tribes  start  up  and  meet  the  sun,  to  dart 
after  their  prey,  or  to  feed  their  impatient 
j  brood.  We  remember  one  such  night  spent 
1  by  him  on  the  side  of  the  Lammermoor  hills, 
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described  in  one  of  bis  early  works,  which  is 
full  of  descriptive  beauty  as  well  as  of  sound 
information  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  There 
is  another  similar  description  of  a  night  spent 
by  him  among  the  mountains  of  Braemar. 
He  had  been  in  search  of  the  gray  ptarmi* 
gan,  whose  haunts  and  habits  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  studying  at  the  time,  and  had  traced 
the  river  Dee  far  up  to  its  sources  among  the 
hills,  when  all  traces  of  the  stream  became 
lost;  clouds  began  to  gather  about  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  mountains,  still  he  pressed  on 
towards  the  hill-top,  until  he  found  himself 
on  the  summit  of  a  magniScent  precipice, 
several  hundred  feet  high,  and  at  least  half 
a  mile  in  length.  “  The  scene,”  he  says, 

“  that  now  presented  itself  to  my  view  was 
the  most  splendid  that  I  had  then  seen.  All 
around  rose  mountains  beyond  mountains, 
whose  granite  ridges,  rugged  and  tempest- 
beaten,  furrowed  by  deep  ravines  worn  by 
the  torrents,  gradually  became  dimmer  as 
they  receded,  until  at  length  on  the  verge  of 
the  horizon  they  were  blended  with  the 
clouds  or  stood  abrupt  against  the  clear  sky. 
A  solemn  stillness  pervaded  all  nature ;  no 
living  creature  was  to  be  seen ;  the  dusky 
wreaths  of  vapor  rolled  majestically  over  the 
dark  valleys,  and  clung  to  the  craggy  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  everlasting  hills.  A  melancholy, 
pleasing,  incomprehensible  feeling  creeps  over 
the  soul  when  the  lone  wanderer  contem¬ 
plates  the  vast,  the  solemn,  the  solitary 
scene,  over  which  savage  grandeur  and  ste¬ 
rility  preside. 

“  The  summits  of  the  loftier  mountains  ; 
Cairngorm  on  the  one  hand,  Ben-na-muic-dui, 
and  Benvrotan,  on  the  other,  and  Loch-na- 
gar  on  the  south,  were  covered  with  mist ; 
but  the  clouds  had  rolled  westward  from 
Ben-na-buird,  on  which  I  stood,  leaving  its 
summit  entirely  free.  The  beams  of  the 
setting  sun  burst  in  masses  of  light  here  and 
there  through  the  openings  in  the  clouds, 
which  exhibited  a  hundred  varying  shades. 
There,  over  the  ridges  of  yon  brown  and  tor¬ 
rent-worn  mountain,  hangs  a  vast  mass  of 
livid  vapor,  gorgeously  glowing  with  deep 
crimson  along  all  its  lower-fringed  margin. 
Here,  the  white  shroud  that  clings  to  the 
peaked  summits  assumes  on  its  western  side 
a  delicate  hue  like  that  of  the  petals  of  the 
pale-red  rose.  Far  away  to  the  north  gleams 
a  murky  cloud,  in  which  the  spirits  of  the 
storm  are  mustering  their  strengh,  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  forked  lightnings,  which  at  mid¬ 
night  they  will  fling  over  the  valley  of  the 
Spey.” 


The  traveller,  seeing  night  coming  on,  struck 
into  a  corry,  down  which  a  small  mountain 
streamlet  rushed ;  and  having  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  slope,  began  to  run,  starting 
the  ptarmigans  from  their  seats  and  the  does 
from  their  lair.  It  became  quite  dark  ;  still 
he  went  on  walking  for  two  hours,  but  all 
traces  of  path  became  lost,  and  he  groped 
his  way  amid  blocks  of  granite,  ten  miles  at 
least  from  any  human  habitation,  and  “  with 
no  better  cheer  in  my  wallet,”  he  says,  “  than 
a  quarter  of  a  cake  of  barley  and  a  few 
crumbs  of  cheese,  which  a  shepherd  had 
given  me.  Before  I  resolved  to  halt  for  the 
night,  I  had,  unfortunately,  proceeded  so  far 
up  the  glen  that  I  had  left  behind  me  the 
region  of  heath,  so  that  I  could  not  procure 
enough  for  a  bed.  Pulling  some  grass  and 
moss,  however,  I  spread  it  in  a  sheltered 
place,  and  after  some  time  succeeded  in  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  sort  of  slumber.  About  midnight 
I  looked  up  on  the  moon  and  stars  that  were 
at  times  covered  by  the  masses  of  vapor  that 
rolled  along  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
which,  with  their  tremendous  precipices,  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  the  hollow  in  which  I 
cowered,  like  a  ptarmigan  in  the  hill-corry. 
Behind  me,  in  the  west,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  glen,  was  a  lofty  mass  enveloped  in 
clouds ;  on  the  right  a  pyramidal  rock,  and 
beside  it  a  peak  of  less  elevation  ;  on  the  left 
a  ridge  from  the  great  mountain,  terminating 
below  in  a  dark  conical  prominence ;  and 
straight  before  me,  in  the  east,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  apparently  of  a  mile,  another  vast  mass. 
Finding  myself  cold,  although  the  weather 
was  mild,  1  got  up  and  made  me  a  couch  of 
large  stones,  grass,  and  a  little  short  heath  ; 
unloosed  my  pack,  covered  one  of  my  ex¬ 
tremities  with  a  night-cap,  and  thrust  a  pair 
of  dry  stockings  on  the  other,  ate  a  portion 
of  my  scanty  store,  drank  two  or  three  glasses 
of  water  from  a  neighboring  rill,  placed  my¬ 
self  in  an  easy  posture,  and  fell  asleep. 
About  sunrise  I  awoke,  fresh  but  feeble ; 
ascended  the  glen;  passed  through  a  mag¬ 
nificent  corry,  composed  of  vast  rocks  of 
granite ;  ascended  the  steep,  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  at  length  gained  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  which  was  covered  with  light 
grey  mist  that  rolled  rapidly  along  the  ridges. 
As  the  clouds  cleared  away  at  intervals,  and 
the  sun  shone  upon  the  scene,  I  obtained  a 
view  of  the  glen  in  which  I  had  passed  the 
night,  the  corry,  the  opposite  hills,  and  a 
blue  lake  before  me.  The  stream  which  I 
had  followed,  I  traced  to  two  large  fountains, 
from  each  of  which  I  took  a  glassful,  which 
I  quaffed  to  the  health  of  my  best  friends. 
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“Descending  from  this  summit,  I  wan¬ 
dered  over  a  iiigh  moor,  came  upon  the 
brink  of  rocks  that  bounded  a  deep  valley, 
in  which  was  a  black  lake ;  proceeded  over 
the  unknown  region  of  alternate  bogs  and 
crags ;  raised  several  flocks  of  gray  ptarmi¬ 
gans,  and  at  length,  by  following  a  ravine, 
entered  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Spey,  near 
the  mouth  of  which  I  saw  a  water  ouzel.  It 
was  not  until  noon  that  I  reached  a  hut,  in 
which  I  procured  some  milk.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  at  Kingussie,  I  examined  the  ample  store 
of  plants  that  I  had  collected  in  crossing  the 
Grampians,  and  I  refreshed  myself  with  a 
long  sleep  in  a  more  comfortable  bed  than 
one  of  granite  slabs,  with  a  little  grass  and 
heather  spread  over  them.” 

Macgillivray’s  description  of  the  golden 
eagle  of  the  highlands,  in  its  eloquence,  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  splendid  descriptions  of  his 
friend  Audubon.  We  can  only  give  a  few 
brief  extracts. 

“  The  golden  eagle  is  not  seen  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  menagerie  of  a  zoological  society, 
nor  when  fettered  on  the  smooth  lawn  of  an 
aristocratic  mansion,  or  perched  on  the  rock- 
work  of  a  nursery  garden ;  nor  can  his  habits 
be  well  described  by  a  cockney  ornithologist, 
whose  proper  province  it  is  to  concoct  sys¬ 
tems,  ‘work  out’  analogies,  and  give  names 
to  skins  that  have  come  from  foreign  lands, 
carefully  packed  in  boxes  lined  with  tin. 
Far  away  among  the  brown  hills  of  Albyn, 
is  thy  dwelling  place,  chief  of  the  rocky  glen! 
On  the  crumbling  crag  of  red  granite — that 
tower  of  the  fissured  precipices  of  Loch-na- 
gar — thou  hast  reposed  in  safety.  The  croak 
of  the  raven  has  broken  thy  slumbers,  and 
thou  gatherest  up  thy  huge  wings,  smooth¬ 
est  thy  feathers  on  thy  sides,  and  preparest 
to  launch  into  the  aerial  ocean.  Bird  of  the 
desert,  solitary  though  thou  art,  and  hateful 
to  the  sight  of  many  of  thy  fellow-creatures, 
thine  must  be  a  happy  life !  No  lord  hast 
thou  to  bend  thy  stubborn  soul  to  his  will, 
no  cares  corrode  thy  heart ;  seldom  does  fear 
chill  thy  free  spirit,  for  the  windy  tempest 
and  the  thick  sleet  cannot  injure  thee,  and 
the  lightnings  may  flash  around  thee,  and  the 
thunders  shake  the  everlasting  hills,  without 
rousing  thee  from  thy  dreamy  repose. 
****** 

“  See  how  the  sunshine  brightens  the  yel¬ 
low  tint  of  his  head  and  neck,  until  it  shines 
almost  like  gold !  There  he  stands,  nearly 
erect,  with  his  tail  depressed,  his  large  wings 
half  raised  by  bis  side,  his  neck  stretched 
out,  and  his  eye  glistening  as  he  glances 


around.  Like  other  robbers  of  the  desert, 
he  has  a  noble  aspect,  an  imperative  mien,  a 
look  of  proud  defiance ;  but  his  nobility  has 
a  dash  of  churlishness,  and  his  falconship  a 
vulturine  tinge.  Still  he  is  a  noble  bird, 
powerful,  independent,  proud,  and  ferocious ; 
regardless  of  the  weal  or  woe  of  others,  and 
intent  solely  on  the  gratification  of  his  own 
appetite;  without  generosity,  without  honor ; 
bold  against  the  defenceless,  but  ever  ready 
to  sneak  from  danger.  Such  is  his  nobility, 
about  which  men  have  so  raved.  Suddenly 
he  raises  his  wings,  for  he  has  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  shepherd  in  the  corry ;  and 
bending  forward,  he  springs  into  the  air. 
Oh !  that  this  pencil  of  mine  were  a  musket 
charged  with  buckshot !  Hardly  do  those 
vigorous  flaps  serve  at  first  to  prevent  his 
descent ;  but  now,  curving  upwards,  he  glides 
majestically  along.  As  he  passes  the  corner 
of  that  buttressed  and  batllemented  crag, 
forth  rush  two  ravens  from  their  nest,  croak¬ 
ing  fiercely.  While  one  flies  above  him  the 
other  steals  beneath,  and  they  essay  to  strike 
him,  but  dare  not,  for  they  have  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  his  grasp;  and 
after  following  him  a  little  way,  they  return 
to  their  home,  vainly  exulting  in  the  thought 
of  having  driven  him  from  their  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Bent  on  a  far  journey,  he  advances 
in  a  direct  course,  flapping  his  great  wings 
at  regular  intervals,  then  shooting  along 
without  seeming  to  move  them.  *  • 

“Over  the  moor  he  sweeps  at  the  height 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  bending  his 
course  to  either  side,  his  wings  wide  spread, 
his  neck  and  feet  retracted,  now  beating  the 
air,  and  again  sailing  smoothly  along.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  stops,  poises  himself  for  a  moment, 
stoops,  but  recovers  himself  without  reaching 
the  ground.  The  object  of  his  regards,  a 
golden  plover,  which  he  had  espied  on  her 
nest,  has  eluded  him,  and  he  cares  not  to 
pursue  it.  Now  he  ascends  a  little,  wheels 
in  short  curves — presently  rushes  down  head¬ 
long — assumes  the  horizontal  position, — 
when  close  to  the  ground,  prevents  his  being 
dashed  against  it  by  expanding  his  wings 
and  tail,  thrusts  forth  his  talons,  and  grasp¬ 
ing  a  poor  terrified  ptarmigan  that  sits  cow¬ 
ering  among  the  gray  lichen,  squeezes  it  to 
death,  raises  his  head  exultingly,  emits  a 
clear  shrill  cry,  and  springing  from  the 
ground  pursues  his  journey. 

“In  passing  a  tall  cliff  that  overhangs  a 
small  lake,  he  is  assailed  by  a  fierce  pere¬ 
grine  falcon,  which  darts  and  plunges  at  him 
as  if  determined  to  deprive  him  of  his  booty, 
or  drive  him  headlong  to  the  ground.  This 
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proves  a  more  dangerous  foe  than  the  raven,  ' 
and  the  eagle  screams,  yells,  and  throws 
himself  into  postures  of  defiance ;  but  at 
length  the  hawk,  seeing  the  tyrant  is  not 
bent  on  plundering  his  nest,  leaves  him  to 
pursue  his  course  unmolested.  Over  woods 
and  green  fields,  and  scattered  hamlets, 
speeds  the  eagle ;  and  now  he  enters  the 
long  valley  of  the  Dee,  near  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  dimly  seen  through  the  thin 
gray  mist  the  rock  of  his  nest.  About  a 
mile  from  it  he  meets  his  mate,  who  has 
been  abroad  on  a  similar  errand,  and  is  re¬ 
turning  with  a  white  hare  in  her  talons.  They 
congratulate  each  other  with  loud  yelping 
cries,  which  rouse  the  drowsy  shepherd  on 
the  strath  below,  who,  mindful  of  the  lambs 
carried  off  in  spring  time,  sends  after  them 
his  malediction.  Now  they  reach  their  nest, 
and  are  greeted  by  their  young  with  loud 
clamor.” 

His  descriptions  of  the  haunts  of  the  wild 
birds  of  the  north  are  full  of  picturesque 
beauty.  Those  of  the  grouse,  the  ptarmigan, 
the  merlin,  are  full  of  memorable  pictures, 
and  here  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  haunts  of 
the  common  snipe,  which  recalls  many  de¬ 
lightful  associations  ; — “  Beautiful  are  those 
green  woods  that  hang  upon  the  craggy  sides 
of  the  fern-clad  hills,  where  the  heath-fowl 
threads  its  way  among  the  tufts  of  brown 
heath,  and  the  cuckoo  sings  his  ever-pleasing 
notes  as  he  balances  himself  on  the  gray 
stone,  vibrating  his  fan- like  tail.  Now  I 
listen  to  the  simple  song  of  the  mountain 
blackbird,  warbled  by  the  quiet  lake  that 
spreads  its  glittering  bosom  to  the  sun,  wind¬ 
ing  far  away  among  the  mountains,  amid 
whose  rocky  glens  wander  the  wild  deer, 
tossirtg  their  antlered  heads  on  high,  as  they 
snuff  the  breeze  tainted  with  the  odor  of  the 
slow-paced  shepherd  and  his  faithful  dog. 
In  that  recess,  formed  by  two  moss-clad  slabs 
of  mica-slate,  the  lively  wren  jerks  up  its 
little  tail,  and  chits  its  merry  note,  as  it  re¬ 
calls  its  straggling  young  ones  that  have 
wandered  among  the  bushes.  From  the  sedgy 
slope,  springled  with  white  cotton-grass, 
comes  the  shrill  cry  of  the  solitary  curlew  ; 
and  there,  high  over  the  heath,  wmgs  his 
meandering  way  the  joyous  snipe,  giddy  with 
excess  of  unalloyed  happiness. 

‘‘There  another  has  sprung  from  among 
the  yellow-flowered  marigolds  that  profusely 
cover  the  marsh.  Upwards  slantingly,  on 
rapidly  vibrating  wings,  he  shoots,  uttering 
the  while  his  shrill,  two-noted  cry.  Tissick, 
tissick,  quoth  the  snipe  as  he  leaves  the  bog. 
Now,  in  silence,  he  wends  his  way,  until  at 
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length  having  reached  the  height  of  perhaps 
a  thousand  feet,'iie  zigzags  along,  emitting  a 
louder  and  shriller  cry  of  zoo-zee,  zoo-zee, 
zoo-zee ;  which  over,  varying  his  action,  he 
descends  on  quivering  pinions,  curving  to¬ 
wards  the  earth  with  surprising  speed,  while 
from  the  rapid  beats  of  his  wing  the  tremu¬ 
lous  air  gives  to  the  ear  what  at  first  seems 
the  voice  of  distant  thunder.  This  noise  some 
have  likened  to  the  bleating  of  a  goat  at  a 
distance  on  the  hill- side,  and  thus  have  named 
our  bird  the  Air-goat  and  Air-bleater.” 

In  his  later  volumes,  the  naturalist  gives 
many  admirable  descriptions  of  the  haunts  of 
seabirds  along  the  rock-bound  shores  of  his 
native  Highlands.  He  loves  to  paint  the 
coasts  of  the  lonely  Hebrides,  where  he  often 
resorted  in  the  summer  months  to  watch  and 
study  the  divers  and  plungers  of  the  sea. 
Here,  for  in>tance,  is  a  picture  of  the  grey 
heron  on  a  Highland  coast : — 

“  The  cold  blasts  of  the  north  swept  along 
the  ruffled  surface  of  the  lake,  over  whose 
deep  waters  frown  the  rugged  crags  of  rusty 
gneiss,  having  their  crevices  sprinkled  with 
tufts  of  withered  herbage,  and  their  sum¬ 
mits  covered  with  stunted  birches  and  alders. 
The  desolate  hills  around  are  partially  covered 
with  snow,  the  pastures  are  drenched  with 
the  ruins,  the  brown  torrents  scum  the  heathy 
slopes,  and  the  little  birds  have  lung  ceased 
to  enliven  those  deserted  thickets  with  their 
gentle  songs.  Margining  the  waters,  extends 
a  long  muddy  beach,  over  which  are  scat¬ 
tered  blocks  of  stone,  pariially  clothed  with 
dusky  and  olivaceous  weeds.  Here  and  there 
a  gull  floats  buoyantly  in  the  shallows  ;  some 
oyster-catchers  repose  on  a  gravel  bank,  their 
bills  buried  among  their  plumage  ;  and  tiiere, 
on  that  low  shelf,  is  perched  a  solitary  heron, 
like  a  monument  of  listless  indolence, — a  b'rd 
petrified  in  its  slumber.  At  another  time, 
when  the  tide  has  retired,  you  may  find  it 
wandering,  with  slow  and  careful  tread, 
among  the  little  pools,  and  by  the  sides  of 
the  rocks,  in  search  of  small  fishes  and  crabs ; 
but,  unless  you  are  bent  on  watching  it,  you 
will  find  more  amusement  in  observing  the 
lively  tringas  and  turnstones,  ever  in  rapid 
motion  ;  for  the  heron  is  a  dull  and  lazy  bird, 
or  at  least  he  seems  to  be  such  ;  and  even  if 
you  draw  near,  he  rises  in  so  listless  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  you  think  it  a  hard  task  for  him  to 
unfold  his  large  wings  and  heavily  beat  the 
air,  until  he  has  fairly  raised  him.self.  But 
now,  he  floats  away,  lightly,  though  with  slow 
flapping,  screams  his  harsh  cry,  and  tries  to 
soar  to  some  distant  place,  where  he  may  re¬ 
main  unmolested  by  the  prying  naturalist. 
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**  Perhaps  you  may  wonder  at  finding  him  I 
in  so  cold  and  desolate  a  place  as  this  dull 
sea-creek,  on  the  most  northern  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  that  too,  in  the  very  midst  of  win¬ 
ter;  but  the  heron  courts  not  society,  and 
seems  to  care  as  little  as  any  one  for  the  cold. 
Were  you  to  betake  yourself  to  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  island,  where  the  scenery  isof  a 
very  diflferent  character,  and  the  inlands  swarm 
with  ducks  and  gulls,  there,  too,  you  would 
find  the  heron,  unaltered  in  manners,  slow 
in  his  movements,  careful  and  patient,  ever 
hungry  and  ever  lean, — for  even  when  in  best 
condition,  he  never  attains  the  plumpness  that 
gives  you  the  idea  of  a  comfortable  exist¬ 
ence.” 

We  should  like  also  to  give  his  descriptions 
of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  “  Great 
Northern  Diver,”  and  the  “  Great  Black- 
backed  Gull,”  which  are  most  vigorously 
painted  ;  but  we  must  forbear,  referring  the 
reader  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  work  itself, 
which  is  throughout  a  most  able  one.  At 
present  we  shall  conclude  our  brief  sketch  of 
the  naturalist’s  too  brief  life. 

In  1S41,  Mr.  MacgiUivray  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown  to  the  Professorship  of  Natural 
Ilistory  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
solely  on  account  of  his  acknowledged  merit, 
for  he  had  no  interest  whatever ;  and  the 
zeal,  ability,  and  success,  with  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  his  duties,  amply  justified  the  nomi¬ 
nation.  He  was  an  admirable  lecturer, — 
clear,  simple,  and  methodical,  laboring  to  lay 
securely  the  foundations  of  knowledge  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  He  imbued  them  with 
the  love  of  science,  and  communicated  to 
them — as  every  successful  lecturer  will  do — 
a  portion  of  his  own  enthusiasm. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850,  he  made  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Braemar,  with  the  intention  of  writing 
an  account  of  the  Natural  History  of  Bal¬ 
moral  (which  was  ready  for  publication  at  the 
time  of  his  death) ;  and  he  afterwards  ex¬ 
tended  his  excursion  to  the  central  region  of 
the  Grampians,  in  pursuit  of  the  matenalsfor 
another  work.  The  fatigue  and  exposure 
which  he  underwent  on  this  occa-sion  seriously 
affected  his  health ;  and  he  removed  to  Tor¬ 
quay,  in  Devon,  in  hopes  of  renewed  vigor. 
But  he  never  rallied.  A  severe  calamity  be- 
fel  him  while  in  Devon,  through  the  sudden 
death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  be  was  tenderly 
attached.  Nevertheless,  he  went  on  steadily 
with  his  work,  which  even  his  seriously  im¬ 
paired  health  did  not  allow  him  to  interrupt. 
We  can  conceive  him  in  such  a  state  to  have 
written  the  following  passage,  which  appears 


I  in  the  preface  to  his  last  work,  published  in 
the  week  of  bis  death  : — 

"  As  the  wounded  bird  seeks  some  quiet 
retreat,  where,  freed  from  the  persecution  of 
the  pitiless  fowler,  it  may  pass  the  time  of  its 
anguish  in  the  forgetfulness  of  the  outer 
world,  so  have  I,  assailed  by  disease,  betaken 
myself  to  a  sheltered  nook,  where,  unannoyed 
by  the  piercing  blasts  of  the  North  Sea,  I 
had  been  led  to  hope  that  my  life  might  be 
protracted  beyond  the  most  dangerous  season 
of  the  yciir.  It  is  thus  that  I  issue  from 
Devonshire  the  present  volume,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  contains  no  observations  of  mine  made 
there,  the  scenes  of  my  labors  being  in  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  country.  •  *  • 

“  It  is  well  that  the  observations  from 
which  these  descriptions  have  been  prepared, 
were  made  many  years  ago,  when  1  was  full 
of  enthusiasm,  and  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
health,  and  freedom  from  engrossing  public 
duties ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  now  1  should 
be  in  some  respects  less  qualified  for  the 
task, — more,  however,  from  the  failure  of 
physical  than  of  mental  power.  Here,  on  the 
rocky  promontory,  I  shiver  in  the  breeze, 
which,  to  my  companion,  is  but  cool  and 
bracing.  The  east  wind  ruffles  the  sea,  and 
impels  the  little  waves  to  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  bay,  which  present  alternate  clifl^ 
of  red  sandstone  and  beaches  of  yellow  sand, 
backed  hy  undulated  heights  and  gentle  ac¬ 
clivities,  slowly  rising  to  the  not  distant 
horizon  ;  fields  and  woods,  with  village.s,  and 
scattered  villas,  forming — not  wild  nor  alto¬ 
gether  tame — a  pleasing  landscape,  which, 
in  its  summer  and  autumnal  garniture  of  grass 
and  corn,  and  sylvan  verdure,  orchard  blos¬ 
som  and  fruit,  tangled  fence- hank,  and  furze- 
clad  common,  will  be  beautiful  indeed  to  the 
lover  of  nature.  Then,  the  balmy  breezes 
from  the  west  and  south  will  waft  health  to 
the  reviving  invalid.  At  present,  the  cold 
vernal  gales  sweep  along  the  channel,  con¬ 
veying  to  its  haven  the  extended  fleet  of  boats 
that  render  Bircham,  on  the  opposite  horn  of 
the  bay,  one  of  Ine  most  celebrated  of  the 
southern  fishing-stations  of  England.  High 
over  the  waters,  here  and  there,  a  solitary 
gull  slowly  advances  against  the  breeze,  or 
shoots  athwart,  or  with  a  beautiful  gliding 
motion  sweeps  down  the  aerial  current.  At 
the  entrance  to  Torquay  are  assembled  many 
birds  of  the  same  kind,  which,  by  their  hover¬ 
ing  near  the  surface,  their  varied  evolutions, 
and  mingling  cries,  indicate  a  shoal,  probably 
I  of  atherines  or  sprats.  On  that  little  pyra- 
I  midal  rock,  projecting  from  the  water,  repose 
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two  dasky  Cormorants ;  and,  far  away,  in 
the  direction  of  Portland  Island,  a  gannet, 
well-known  by  its  peculiar  flight,  winnows 
its  exploring  way,  and  plunges  headlong  into 
the  deep.” 

And,  speaking  of  the  conclusion  of  his 
great  work,  on  the  last  page,  he  says  of  it: — 

“  Commenced  in  hope,  and  carried  on  with 
zeal,  though  ended  in  sorrow  and  sickness,  I 
can  look  upon  my  work  without  much  regard 
to  the  opinions  which  contemporary  writers 
may  form  of  it,  assured  that  what  is  useful 
in  it  will  not  be  forgotten ;  and  knowing  that 
already  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  many 
of  the  present,  and  will  more  powerfully  in¬ 
fluence  the  next  generation  of  our  home- 
ornithologists.  I  had  been  led  to  think  that 
I  had  occasionally  been  somewhat  rude,  or  at  ! 
least  blunt,  in  my  criticisms ;  but  I  do  not 
perceive  wherein  I  have  much  erred  in  that 
respect,  and  I  feel  no  inclination  to  apologize. 
I  have  been  honest  and  sincere  in  my  en¬ 
deavors  to  promote  the  truth.  With  death, 
apparently  not  distant,  before  my  eyes,  I  am 
pleased  to  think  that  1  have  not  countenanced 
error,  through  fear  or  favor  :  neither  have  I 
in  any  case  modified  my  statements  so  as  to 
endeavor  thereby  to  conceal  or  palliate  my 
faults.  Though  I  might  have  accomplished 
more,  I  am  thankful  for  having  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  add  very  considerably  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  previously  obtained  of  a  very  pleasant 


subject.  If  I  have  not  very  frequently  in¬ 
dulged  in  reflections  on  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  Ood,  as  suggested  by  even 
my  imperfect  understanding  of  his  wonderful 
works,  it  is  not  because  I  have  not  ever  been 
sensible  of  the  relation  between  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures,  nor  because  my  chief  en¬ 
joyment,  when  wandering  among  the  hills 
and  valleys,  exploring  the  rugged  shores  of 
the  ocean,  or  searching  the  emtivated  fields, 
has  not  been  in  a  sense  of  His  presence. 

‘  To  Him  who  alone  doeth  great  wonders  ’  be 
all  the  glory  and  praise.  Reader,  farewell  1  ” 
Mr.  Macgillivray  was  able  to  return  to 
Aberdeen — to  die.  He  expired  on  the  5th 
I  df  September  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
leaving  a  large  family  behind  him,  for  whom 
he  had  been  unable  (through  the  slenderness 
of  his  means  throughout  life)  to  make  any 
provision.  His  eldest  son  has,  however, 
already  distinguished  himself  as  a  naturalist, 
having  been  employed  by  the  late  earl  of 
Derby,  on  board  the  expedition  sent  by  him 
round  the  world ;  and  he  is  now  absent  as 
Government  Naturalist  on  board  the  Rattle¬ 
snake,  which  lately  sailed  to  carry  out  and 
complete  the  exploration  of  the  Rastem 
Archipelago  and  Southern  Pacific.  We  may 
therefore  expect  to  have  considerable  acces¬ 
sions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  these  regions  from  his  already  ex¬ 
perienced  pen. 


Thk  Tomb  of  Pope’s  Nurse. — “  I  lately 
observed,  dn  the  outside  wall  of  Twickenham 
Church,  a  plain  but  respectable  stone,  with 
the  following  inscription,  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  print : — 

‘  To  the  Memory  of 
Mary  Beach, 

who  died  Nov.  6,  1725,  aged  78. 

Alex.  Pope,  whom  she  nursed  in  his  infancy, 
and  constantly  attended  for  38  years, 
in  gratitude  to  a  faithful  old  servant, 
erected  this  stone.’ 

I  confess  I  read  this  affectionate  memorial 
with  more  pleasure  and  admiration  than  the 
smartest  or  most  elaborate  epitaph  of  the 
illustrious  poet  in  Westminster  Abbey  or 
elsewhere.  Whatever  was  the  irritability  of 


his  feelings  towards  dunces  or  the  great,  his 
domestic  affections  were  warm  and  constant ; 
he  was  the  best  of  sons,  and  the  above  is 
but  one  of  the  many  proofs  he  gave  of  hia 
gratitude  for  the  attention  he  received  from 
those  in  humble  life,  which  his  feeble  and 
sickly  frame  rendered  necessary.  His  old 
and  faithful  servant,  John  Searl,  was  remem¬ 
bered  under  that  character  in  his  will ;  be  to 
whom  was  addressed  the  well  known  '  Shut, 
shut  the  door,  good  John,  fatigued  I  said  ;’ 
and  who  can  forget  the  lines : — 

‘  Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age. 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother’s  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of 
death.’  ” 
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INDIA,  ITS  PEOPLE,  AND  ITS  GOVERNMENTS. 

No.  1.— THE  HINDOOS  AND  MUSSULMANS. 

BT  J.  MC'ORKOOOR. 


If  the  nations  who  inhabit  the  regions  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin, 
from  the  Indies  to  the  Burbampootra,  spoke 
one  language  and  possessed  one  literature, 
profess^  one  religion  and  were  under  one 
sovereignty,  they  might,  notwithstanding  the 
distinction  of  races,  constitute  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  empire  in  the  world. 

But  from  the  earliest  accounts — from  the 
conquests  by  Alexander,  limited  to  no  great 
distance  beyond  the  Indies,  those  nations 
have  been  engaged  in  destroying  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  devastating  the  territories  of  each 
other,  enfeebling  their  strength,  disturbing 
their  internal  tranquillity,  and  rendering  life 
and  property  insecure.  In  fact,  religious 
bigotry  and  traditional  hatred  have  involved 
them  in  almost  perpetual  civil  war,  and 
opened  their  country  and  their  cities  to 
foreign  invasion,  rapine,  and  bloodshed. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  even  a  sketch 
of  Indian  history.  We  will  endeavor  to  re¬ 
view  clearly  and  briefly  the  condition  of  the 
nations  of  Hindostan,  before  and  since  they 
became  subject  to  British  authority. 

Without  some  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
former  as  well  as  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  religions,  traditions,  customs,  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
judge  of,  or  legislate  for,  an  empire  of  many 
nations,  inhabited  by  150  millions  of  Hin¬ 
doos,  Mohammedans,  Parsees,  and  other 
Asiatics  ;  all  now  ruled  over  by  a  Christian 
race,  of  which  not  more  than  12,000,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  British  regiments,  are  residents 
within  the  vast  dominion  of  India. 

Europeans  usually  judge  of  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  according  to  European  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  what  is  practicable  and  im¬ 
practicable.  Frenchmen,  especially,  judge 
all  things  according  to  French  ideas;  and 
nearly  all  Englishmen,  whose  travels  have 


been  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom,  view 
through  an  English  social  and  political  me¬ 
dium,  all  other  countries  and  people.  This 
local  and  false  view,  has  often  led  to  the 
most  unjust  and  impracticable  conceptions 
and  legislation. 

Locke  drew  up  the  most  beautiful  and 
rational  theory  ever  designed,  of  a  Constitu-* 
tion,  extending  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
clauses,  for  the  government  of  Carolina.  It 
was  perfect  and  practical  for  such  a  nation, 
or  state,  as  has  never  yet  existed,  and  for  a 
people  all  rationally  and  fully  educated,  with 
no  supreme  church — no  intolerance  in  religion 
— with  the  utmost  civil  and  political  liberty, 
and  with  the  most  refined  civilization  ;  Mr. 
Locke's  perfect  constitution  was,  therefore, 
found  utterly  impracticable  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Carolina. 

So  with  India.  In  our  recent  debates  in 
the  Commons,  the  arguments  and  remedies 
used  by  the  opponents  of  the  India  Bill,  were 
all  excellent  for  Christians  and  Englishmen  ; 
but  they  were  utterly  unfit  and  impractica¬ 
ble  for  the  government  of  Hindoos,  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  other  Asiatics. 

If  we  seriously,  impartially,  and  justly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  empire  over  which  the  British 
Crown  has  extended  its  rule  daring  the  last 
hundred  years,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Queen’s  government  in  administering,  and  of 
Parliament  in  legislating  for  India,  constitute 
an  accountability  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
of  the  Peers,  and  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  tremendous  in  its  magnitude  and 
awful  in  its  contemplation ;  but  still  not  im¬ 
practicable,  with  wisdom,  intelligence,  and 
justice,  guiding  those  who  administer  the 
government,  laws,  and  institutions  of  that 
mighty  empire. 

Let  us,  therefore,  review  the  past,  in  order 
to  bring  knowledge  and  experience  to  aid 
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our  judgment  in  legislating  with  regard  to 
the  present  and  the  future  of  India. 

Notwithstanding  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  the  expeditions  to  India  under  Queen 
Semiramis  and  Darius,  the  only  reliable  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  we  have  of  any  part  of 
India  or  its  people  is  the  notices  which  have 
been  preserved  of  the  conquests  by  Alexan¬ 
der  to  and  beyond  the  Indus  to  the  Hyphasis 
or  Sutlej,  and  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  down 
the  latter  and  the  Indus  to  the  -ocean,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Alexander  was  prevented  by  his  mutinous 
army  from  crossing  the  deserts  which  sepa¬ 
rate  Lahore  from  the  fertile  countries  drained 
by  the  streams  of  the  Ganges.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  felled  sufScient  quantities  of  the  majes¬ 
tic  timber  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes  to  enable  the  Phoenician  carpen¬ 
ters  and  mariners  who  accompanied  him  to 
construct  a  fleet  of  more  than  2,000  ships, 
eighty-three  of  which  had  three  banks  of 
oars.  With  this  splendid  navy  he  descended 
the  Indus  to  the  sea,  and  he  might  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  by 
sea,  but  his  army  and  mariners,  all  except 
his  Admiral,  Nearchus,  and  a  few  seamen, 
were  terrified  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides, 
and  the  mysterious  and  apparently  boundless 
ocean. 

The  Macedonian  king,  with  his  army,  re¬ 
turned  over  the  Sands  of  Beloochistan  and 
other  savage  lands,  finally  reaching  Kerman 
and  his  capital  Babylon.  His  conquests  in 
India  were  consequently  abandoned,  and  we 
Only  know  that  ho  fought  battles,  performed 
hardy  and  daring  exploits,  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  Hindoos  in  religion,  and  ruled  by 
their  High  Priests  or  Brahmins — that  they 
were  divided  into  hereditary  castes,  each  of 
which  had  their  respective  employments  and 
dignities — that  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Jehun,  Sutlej,  and  Indus,  were  populous  and 
cultivated  much  in  the  same  way,  as  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they 
were  invaded  and  devastated  by  Mahmud, 
the  Ghaznavide,  and  that  the  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  habitations  of  the  Hindoos  were 
nearly  similar  to  those  which  prevail  at  the 
present  time. 

It  would  appear  from  the  short  account 
given  us  by  Arrian,  who  wrote  also  the  voy¬ 
age  of  Nearchus,  that  Seleucus,  the  general 
of  Alexander,  made  an  expedition  to  India 
to  claim  as  his  successors  the  countries  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Macedonian  ;  but  meeting  with 
the  formidable  power  of  Sandrocotta  (or 
Chadragupta)  the  Emperor  of  nearly  all 


India,  the  general  abandoned  his  pretensions 
to  any  territory  east  of  the  Indus,  and  by 
inter- marriage  and  mutual  presents,  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Hindoo  monarch  and  the  Greek 
warrior. 

According  to  the  account,  preserved  by 
Arrian,  given  by  the  ambassador  sent  by 
Seleucus  to  Palibothra,  the  capital  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  this  metropolis,  supposed  by  D’Auville, 
to  be  the  holy  city  oi  Allaiuibad,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges,  was  then  ten 
miles  in  length  by  two  in  breadth.  It  had 
lofty  walls,  with  670  towers,  60  gates,  and 
surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch  thirty  cubits 
deep.  Major  Rcnnel  insists  that  the  city 
stood  where  Patna  is  now  situated  ;  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  places,  by  Ptolomy  and  Pliny, 
as  well  as  modem  writers,  are  given  as  its 
site.  The  Emperor’s  army,  says  Arrian,  con¬ 
sisted  of  400,000  soldiers,  with  2,000  chari¬ 
ots  and  20,000  horsemen. 

Such  are  the  earliest  reliable  accounts  of 
the  Hindoos  and  of  India.  The  Arabians 
from  that  period  commenced  to  make  voyages 
to  India.  Until  the  discovery  of  a  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India,  by 
the  Portuguese ;  and  until  that  nation  opened 
a  trade,  formed  settlements,  and  made  con¬ 
quests  in  Asia,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Moors,  or  Arabs,  alone 
traded  with  the  empire  of  the  Hindoos  and 
Moguls,  and  supplied  the  Venetians  and  other 
European  nations  with  the  «|)ices,  precious 
gems,  and  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  of  Hindos- 
tan.  They  described  the  countries  they  visi¬ 
ted  as  rich  and  populous;  and  these  accounts, 
no  doubt,  afterwards  excited  the  avarice  of 
the  Mohammedan  invaders,  who,  in  their 
conquests,  were  remorseless  in  their  cruelty, 
unsparing  in  their  devastation,  and  tyrants  in 
their  domination  over  all  the  regions  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

The  early  history  of  India,  like  that  of 
many  other  countries,  is  utterly  unknown,  or 
fabulous.  Their  writers  divide  their  annals 
into  four  periods  or  Yugs. 

The  social  and  moral  conditions  of  nations 
and  of  races,  are,  in  all  countries,  intimately 
and  hereditarily  influenced  and  moulded, 
according  to  the  simplicity  or  complexity, 
the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  their  religious 
creed  and  the  ceremonies  and  practices  of 
their  worship.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  seen  so  absurd  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  gods,  doctrines,  and  monstrosities, 
as  in  the  creed  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  fabulous  accounts  of  Menu,  the  son  of 
Brahma,  assert  that  a  self-existent  and  invisi- 
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ble  pod  hnd  transformed  the  world  from 
indiscernible  darkness  by  the  breaking  of  a 
golden  egg,  within  which  resided  Br.ahma, 
the  parent  of  all  rational  beings.  Brahma, 
for  many  years,  while  within  that  egg,  had 
meditated  upon  himself ;  and  when  delivered 
from  it,  on  its  being  broken  by  the  onset  of 
a  bull,  he  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts, 
forming  one  into  the  heavens,  the  other  into 
the  earth,  dividing  them  by  the  ‘ubtle  ®ther 
and  the  eight  points  of  the  world,  within 
which  was  formed  a  permanent  receptacle  of 
waters.  The  Veda,  written  in  the  Lahyrinthic 
Devinayara  characters,  and  understood  only 
by  the  Brahmins,  is  considered  to  be  a  divine 
revelation.  The  various  Snstras,  or  Com¬ 
mentaries,  are  composed  in  Sangcrit,  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  also  is  written  the  Puranos, 
or  circles  of  Hindoo  science. 

The  first  Yug  or  period  of  time,  the  Satya- 
yug  comprised  1,728,000  years,  the  second 
or  Tretayug  1,296,000,  the  Dwaparyug 
864,000  years,  and  the  remaining  or  Calya- 
yog  is  to  extend  to  432,000  years.  The  first 
of  these  periods  is  described  as  the  Golden 
Age  of  Innocence.  In  their  fabulous  writings 
they  also  give  long  lists  of  the  dynasties  of 
their  kings,  daring  the  three  past  yugas,  as 
well  as  of  the  dynasties  who  reigned  at  the 
same  time  in  the  sun  and  moon.  Some  of 
the  Hindoo  dynasties  they  say  sprung  from 
Pavana,  the  g<Kl  of  lands  and  rivers,  and 
others  from  the  firmaments. 

After  Brahma,  the  first  god,  next  to  the 
invisible,  of  the  “great  Hindoo  Trinity,  and 
who  shares  the  essence  of  the  supreme  god, 
comes  Vishnu,  the  preserver  or  deliverer, 
whose  avatars  or  monstrous  transformations 
in  his  descents  to  the  earth,  are  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  theolc^y  of  the  Hindoos.  Vishnu 
sometimes  appeared  on  earth  or  in  the  waters 
as  a  fish,  or  as  a  horse  with  several  heads, 
and  in  various  other  hideous  forms.  Siva  or 
the  Destroyer  is  the  third  deity.  Some  of 
the  Hindoos  consider  this  god,  who  also 
makes  visitations  in  various  hideous  forms, 
superior  either  to  Brahma  or  Vishnu. 

‘Among  the  female  deities  Doorya  is  the 
chief.  Her  original  name  was  Parvati,  but 
having  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  9,000,000 
of  warriors,  who,  all  armed  cap-a-pie,  sprung 
out  of  her  body,  destroyed  the  giant  D^rga, 
she  assumed  bis  name.  She  is  the  partner 
of  Siva,  the  destroyer.  This  goddess  assumes 
as  many  transformations  as  Vishnu ;  occa- 
uonally  appearing  perfectly  black,  as  Kalee 
the  goddess  of  murder,  the  chief  deity  of 
the  Thugs,  with  the  skulls  and  hands  of 
numerous  slaughtered  giants  hanging  round 


her  waist,  and  two  dead  bodies  suspended  as 
ear-rings.  The  avatars  of  this  mon.ster  are 
the  most  hideous  of  all  representations  of 
horrors.  She  is  the  peculiar  goddess  of  the 
Dnioits,  or  robber-gangs  of  Benual.  The 
Thugs  also  always  invoke  and  worship  her, 
before  setting  out  to  commit  their  as.Hassina- 
lions.  Besides  these  gods  and  godilosses, 
there  are  a  multitude  of  inferior  deities, 
inhabiting  the  Swerya,  a  kind  of  heaven,  and 
their  number  is  represented  as  33.‘t,000,000. 

A  selection  only  is  worshipped.  One  great 
deity  is  Kartikeya,  the  god  of  war.  He  has 
six  heads  and  twelve  hands,  all  bearing  wea- 

Cons,  and  he  is  represented  as  riding  upon  a 
uge  peacock.  Among  the  other  deities  is 
Oanessa,  a  fat  monster,  with  the  head  of  an 
elephant.  A  pious  Hindoo  will  do  nothing 
without  invoking  this  terrible  god.  There 
are  also  other  respiective  gods,  as  Suraya  of 
the  Sun ;  Pavana,  of  the  winds ;  Agnee,  of 
fire ;  Varuna,  of  the  waters ;  Kuvera,  of 
riches;  Aswinder,  of  physicians;  and  Yama 
is  a  deity  who  judges  the  dead.  Venus  and 
Ceres  appear  unite-J  in  the  goddess  of  plenty 
and  beauty,  called  Laksmi.  'J’he  patroness 
of  learning  is  called  Sarnswatti. 

The  Hindoos  have  also  their  devils,  who 
occasionally  storm  and  occupy  the  abodes  of 
the  Gods.  The  rivers  and  mountains  are 
also  deified.  Even  the  serpents  are  included 
in  the  many  objects  of  devotion  ;  but  the  cow 
is  the  holiest  of  all  animal  deiiies.  Transmi¬ 
gration  of  souls  is  inculcated  by’ all  the 
Brahmins  and  priests,  and  believed  by  all 
Hindoos. 

The  most  splendid  temples  have  been 
erected  for  the  worship  of  the  Hindoo  dei¬ 
ties;  with  all  their  vices  and  all  the  crimes 
sanctioned  by  Brahminical  doctrines,  they 
had  virtues  and  morals,  yet  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  human  imagination  to  conceive  a 
religion  so  low  and  degrading  to  the  human 
intellect  as  that  which  generally  prevailed 
over  India  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
time  of  the  first  Mohammedan  invasion.  The 
Hindoos  had  however  their  system  of  as¬ 
tronomy,  their  zodiacs,  and  a  knowledge  of 
sciences  not  altogether  peculiar  to  themselves. 
India,  at  the  period  of  the  first  Mohammedan 
conquest,  and  long  afterwards,  presented  the 
extremes  of  magnificence  and  barbarism. 
There  were  contrasted  with  splendid  palaces 
and  temples.  Suttees,  Thugees,  Dakoitees, 
and  infanticide,  as  universally  prevailing  cus¬ 
toms  and  crimes  sanctioned  by  religion. 

Sir  William  Jones  has,  however,  made  us 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  sublime 
doctrines  of  one  Supreme  Deity  found  in  the 
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HHh  Vedas,  especially  the  Holiest  Text,  which 
sets  forth,  ‘‘  Let  us  adore  the  supremacy  of 
that  divine  Sun,  the  godhead,  who  illumines 
all — who  recreates  all — from  whom  all  pro¬ 
ceed — to  whom  all  must  return — whom  we 
invoke  to  direct  our  understanding  aright  in 
our  progrei^s  towards  his  holy  seal. 

**  What  tlie  Sun  and  light  are  to  the  visi¬ 
ble  world,  that  are  the  supreme  good  and 
truth,  to  the  intellectual  and  invisible  uni¬ 
verse.  Without  eyes,  he  sees — without  ears, 
be  hears — without  hand  and  foot,  he  runs 
rapidly  and  walks  6rmly.  He  knows  what¬ 
ever  can  be  known,  but  there  is  none  who 
knows  him.  Him  the  wise  call  the  Supreme, 
Pervading  Spirit.” 

But  unhappily  these  beautiful  and  sublime 
ideas  are  inundated  and  drowned  in  the 
superstitious,  idolatrous,  and  horrible  worship 
of  the  more  terrible  and  supposed  vinhU,  or 
at  least  vmlorial  deities  of  the  hideous  Pan¬ 
theon  of  the  Hindoos.  Hope  and  fear,  those 
passions  which  have,  and  ever  will,  influence 
mankind,  are  overruling  in  the  superstitions 
of  India,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mussulman. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  them  while  governing 
or  making  laws  for  India. 

Tire  first  caste  among  the  Hindoos  is  the 
Brahmin, — next  the  soldier, — then  the  capi¬ 
talist  or  trader, — and  then  immeasurably  low 
in  degradation,  the  laborer.  The  distinc¬ 
tions  and  separations  are  hereditary  and  irre¬ 
vocable. 

The  Bhudist-worship  is  now  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  Ceylon,  although  it  originated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  first  great  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  worshippers  of  the  333,- 
000,000  of  gods,  was  by  those  who  came  forth 
believing  in  an  eternal  truth,  that  there  is  but 
one  God,  and  in  the  bold  and  successful  false¬ 
hood  that  Mobamed  is  His  Prophet.  Mahmud, 
the  Ghaznavede,  or  Ghiznivide,  was  the  son 
of  Subuktagi,  the  slave  of  the  slave  of  the 
slave  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  or  comman¬ 
der  of  the  Faithful ;  by  serving  his  master  in 
a  successful  revolution,  be  became  his  General 
in  the  sovereignty  which  he  founded  in 
Ghazna,  or  Ghizni,  which  included  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  warlike  Afghans,  Cabul,  and  Can- 
dahar.  Subuktagi  is  extolled  as  distinguished 
for  wisdom,  firmness,  mercy,  and  simplicity. 
Mahmud,  his  son  and  successor,  made  twelve 
expeditions  to  India,  between  997  and  1025 ; 
extended  his  empire  from  Transoxiana  to  the 
vicinity  of  Ispahan,  and  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  banks  of  the  Indus.  His  war  against  the 
Hindoos,  by  which  he  acquired  great  wealth 
and  historical  fame,  was  a  war  of  the  religion 
of  the  Musselman  for  the  destruction  of  the 
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idolatrous  Gentoos.  His  conquests  were 
more  wonderful  and  successful  than  those  of 
Alexander  or  Csesnr.  Never  was  Mahmud 
discouraged  by  the  formidable  difficulties 
which  lay  between  his  own  dominions  and 
those  of  India.  He  overcame  all  the  obsta¬ 
cles  of  the  desert,  of  mountains,  rivers,  and 
climate.  He  marched  over  Cashmere  and 
Thibet  to  the  upper  Ganges ;  he  encoun¬ 
tered,  and  captured  or  destroyed  4,000  boats 
on  the  Indus;  and  he  entered  and  plundered 
the  populous  rich  cities  of  Bime,  with  its 
prodigious  sacred  wealth — of  Tanassar,  with 
its  unparalleled  rich  shrine  of  gold;  Kanouge, 
with  its  30,000  Bete  shops  and  00,000  musi¬ 
cians  ;  Muttra,  sacred  to  the  goddess  Krishna, 

Moultan,  and  Delhi,  Lahore,  all  abounding  in  1 1 

wealth  and  splendor.  He  reduced  the 
Rajahs  to  vassalage  and  the  payment  of 
tribute ;  and  though  he  generally  spared  the  I 

lives  of  the  people,  he  attacked  the  worship  f 

and  holy  places  of  the  Hindoos  with  unspar-  | 

ing  ferocity.  He  leveled  several  hundred 
temples  and  pagodas;  thousands  of  idols 
were  by  bis  orders  broken  ;  and  the  precious 
metals  and  gems  of  which  those  gods  and 
pagodas  were  constructed  or  adorned,  amply  i 

rewarded  the  army  of  the  Destroyers. 

Of  all  those  temples,  the  Pagoda  of  Sum-  ! 

nath  in  Guzerat  was  the  most  famous.  It  jf 

was  flanked  on  three  sides  by  the  ocean,  and  |- 

was  strongly  fortified  by  art,  as  well  as  natu-  j 

rally  by  a  narrow  precipice  on  the  land-side.  I 

The  neighboring  city  and  countir  was  in¬ 
habited  by  desperate  fanatics.  The  great  ] 

deity  of  the  temple  had  his  service  performed 
daily  by  2,000  Brahmins,  and  he  was  washed 
each  morning  in  water  brought  from  the  I' 

Ganges.  Two  thousand  villages  contributed 
their  whole  revenue  to  maintain  this  gorgeous 
temple.  To  its  service  was  also  attached  a  >  'j 

body  of  300  musicians,  the  same  number  of  f 

bari^rs,  and  500  dancing  girls  of  remarkable  I 

beauty,  and  belonging  to  families  of  distinc¬ 
tion. 

The  fanatics  of  Sumnath  admitted  that  the 
towns  already  conquered  by  Mahmud  were 
punished  for  their  sins ;  but  they  proudly  as-  ! 

serted  that  those  who  worshipped  ip  their 
temple,  were  so  holy  in  their  lives,  that,  if  ! 

the  Sultan  dared  to  approach  their  sacred 
ground,  the  vengeance  of  their  deity  would 
overwhelm  him  in  destruction.  The  Islamite  | 

was  neither  daunted  by  their  threats  or  by  | 

the  difficulties  of  a  siege.  Fifty  thousand 
Gentoos  were  victimized  by  the  scimitar  or  t 

the  spear  of  the  Turks.  The  city  and  the 
temple  were  taken  by  assault,  the  pagoda 
was  desecrated,  and  the  priests  insulted. 
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The  Brahmins  stood  around  their  idol,  and 
as  Mahmud  approached  to  cleave  its  head, 
they  offered  a  ransom  in  money  equal  in 
amount  to  more  than  £10,000,000  for  its 

?>reservation.  Mahmud  scorned  to  bargain 
or  idolatry.  He  broke  the  stone  image  by 
heavy  blows  with  bis  mace.  It  was  hollow 
within,  and  its  belly  was  hlled  with  rubies 
and  pearls  of  incalculably  greater  value  than 
the  amount  offered  for  its  ransom.  The  fact 
affords  a  probable  reason  for  the  liberality 
and  devotion  of  the  Brahmins.  The  treasure 
and  the  fragments  of  the  idol  were  sent  tri¬ 
umphantly  to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia  and 
to  Uhasna. 

Mahmud,  the  Ghamavide,  returned  with 
all  the  magnificence  of  a  conqueror  to  bis  own 
dominions.  He  will  ever  rank  as  an  eminent 
personage,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
warriors  in  Oriental  history.  He  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  many  virtues;  rendered  Gbizni 
a  celebrated  seat  of  learning — he  founded  a 
university,  presided  over  by  the  philosopher, 
Oonsuri ;  yet  after  patronizing,  he  mortally 
offended  the  celebrated  Ferdusi.  His  avarice 
was  insatiable,  and  no  man  ever  accumulated 
such  great  treasures  of  diamonds,  rubies, 
pearls,  gold  and  silver.  In  1030  he  died  in 
grief,  although  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
100,000  infantry  and  55,000  cavalry,  with 
1,300  war  elephants,  because  the  Turkmans, 
introduced  by  himself,  had  acquired  a  power 
which  threatened  the  dissolution  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  which,  soon  after  his  death,  was 
overturned  by  the  Sfldschuktan  Turks,  who 
established  in  Persia  a  new  and  famous  dy¬ 
nasty. 

The  Ohisnivide  Dynasty  existed,  reviving 
but  more  frequently  declining  in  power,  until 
destroyed  by  Mohammed  Ghor,  who  estab¬ 
lished  his  brother’s  throne  in  Ghisni  in  1174, 
annexed  Lahore,  attacked  the  powerful  king 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  his  army  of  200,000  in¬ 
fantry  and  3,000  elephants,  and  routed  them 
with  terrible  slaughter,  pursuing  them  for 
forty  miles. 

The  King  of  Delhi  raised  a  new  and  greater 
army ;  but  the  Mussulman  marched  into 
India,  and  with  his  squadrons  of  cavalry 
broke  down  the  vaunted  "  rank-breaking  ele¬ 
phants,  the  war-treading  horses,  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  soldiers”  of  the  King  of  the  Hindoos, 
although  they  had  sworn  by  the  Ganges  to 
perish  or  comjuer.  The  impetuosity  of  Scy¬ 
thian  warfare  put  into  utter  confusion  and 
into  complete  flight  the  great  army  of  the 
King  of  Delhi,  wlio  fell  in  this  battle,  one  of 
the  most  bloody  on  record.  During  the  nine 
expeditions  of  Mohammed  Ghor  into  Hindos- 


tan,  he  carried  back  to  Ghizni,  treasures  to 
an  incredible  amount,  placed  his  lieutenant 
Cuttub  in  the  Government  of  Delhi,  defeated 
the  King  of  Kanouje,  besieged  and  entered 
the  sacred  city  of  Benares,  destroyed  its 
thousand  shrines  of  idols,  and  sent  4,000 
camels  loaded  with  its  treasures  of  precious 
stones  and  gold  to  Ghisni.  But  this  great 
conqueror  was  assassinated  while  asleep,  near 
the  binks  of  the  Indus,  by  a  band  of  G  wick- 
wars,  who  forced  their  way,  after  si  tying  the 
sentinels,  into  bis  chamber,  where  they 
plunged  twenty  daggers  into  his  body.  He 
left  no  heir,  but  his  lieutenant  Cuttub  founded 
an  independent  kingdom,  governed  by  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  in  the  India  of  the  Hindoos ; 
while  another  lieutenant  ruled  in  the  Mussul¬ 
man  territories. 

The  Affghan  Dynasty  was  distinguished 
for  its  ferocity,  assassination,  and  irregular 
accessions  to  the  throne,  until  broken  down 
by  the  inroads  and  conquests  of  Timor  the 
Tartar,  called  Tamerlane,  and  until  van¬ 
quished  by  the  most  remarkable  descendant 
of  Tamerlane,  the  Great  Baber,  and  the  per¬ 
manent  founder  of  the  Mohammbdan,  or 
Mogul  Dynasty,  in  1526. 

During  the  three,  hundred  years  of  the 
Affghan  Dynasty,  such  was  the  irregularity 
of  successions,  caused  by  assassinations,  civil 
wars,  and  treachery,  that  no  family  succeeded 
for  three  generations,  in  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  Delhi.  No  power  has  been  pregnant  with 
greater  calamities  than  those  which  afflicted 
the  Hindoos  during  the  whole  of  the  Affghan 
tyranny. 

From  the  downfall  of  the  Affghan  Sove¬ 
reigns,  in  1520,  until  the  death  of  Auren- 
gezibe,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  Empire  maintained 
a  power  and  splendor  over  all  India  of  the 
greatest  magniffcence ;  but  from  the  death  of 
that  bigoted,  intolerant,  and  yet  bold  and 
vigorous  monarch,  the  decline  of  that  empire 
was,  until  its  fall,  rapid  and  irretrievable. 

The  Mogul  dynasty — the  conquests  of  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French — the  first  in¬ 
tercourse  of  the  English  with  Hindostan — 
the  condition  of  India  at  that  period — the 
progress  of  the  Company  until  they  became 
territorial  Sovereigns,  after  the  day  on  which 
Clive  fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  Plussy 
— the  Mahratta  and  other  wars — the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French  power 
and  commerce  in  and  with  India,  we  must 
reserve  for  our  next,  and  its  following  num¬ 
bers.  But,  after  fairly  examining  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  administration  of  the  East  India 
Company,  since  that  extraordinary  corpora- 
i  Uon,  of  usually  rather  an  ignorant  than  an 
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intelli^jent  proprietary,  became  territorial 
sovereigns, — condemning  their  previous  ava¬ 
ricious  policy  and  the  conduct  of  many  of  their 
officers  and  agents,  who  often  committed  great 
crimes,  and  outraged  both  religion  and  morals, 
— and  looking  at  the  radical  defects  of  their 
plan  of  government,  we  are  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  will  appear  wonderful  in  history, 
not  that  they  have  performed  so  little,  but 
that  they  have  accomplished  so  much,  for 
the  benefit  of  India,  for  the  extension  of 


[Oct., 

i  British  dominion,  and  with  so  few  crimes  to 
tarnish  the  honor,  credit,  and  bravery  of  the 
nation,  which  sent  forth  the  adventurers, 
merchants,  fleets,  and  soldiers,  who  from 
being  mere  traders  for  1 40  years,  have  pro¬ 
gressively,  during  the  last  100  years,  made 
the  Queen  of  England  sovereign  over  all  the 
kingdoms  once  forming  the  empire  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  and  Mahrattas. 


From*  th*  RotroipaetiTo  Reriow. 

SATIRES  AND  DECLAMATIONS  OF  THOMAS  NASH.* 


In  selecting  these  works  from  the  many 
which  the  author  left  behind  him,  we  have 
been  influenced  less  by  any  similarity  or  con- 
gruity  between  them  than  by  the  simple  wish 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  once 
renowned  but  now  little  known  satirist, 
whose  mirthful  sallies  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  in  the  days  of  queen  Bess  much  ns 
the  good  things  of  a  Hood  or  a  Sidney  Smith 
did  in  our  own  younger  days.  But  his  wit 
as  well  as  his  satire  partook  largely  of  the 
grossness  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  as 
the  books  before  us  abundantly  testify ;  and 
in  this  and  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature 
our  object  will  ever  be  to  present  our  readers 
with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  quintessence,  of  an 
author,’  while  we  leave  the  scum  and  dregs 
of  his  productions  to  their  deserved  oblivion. 
In  the  present  case  it  is  especially  incumbent 
upon  us  to  adopt  this  course,  for  the  author, 

*  Pitret  PeniUue  kit  Supplication  to  Ike  Devill. 
Deteribinp  tke  over-tpreading  of  Vice,  and  tke 
Suppreuion  of  Vertu*.  Pleatantly  interlac'd 
teiik  variable  aeligktt:  and  patketicaUg  inUrmixt 
vitk  e<  neeipted  reproof et.  Written  by  Thomas 
Nash,  GentJemsn.  London,  Imprinted  by  Kieb- 
ard  Ihonea  dwelling  st  the  Sine  of  the  Roee 
and  Crowne,  nere  Holbnrne  Bridge,  1091  [Re¬ 
printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1841] 
NudtPt  Lenten  Stuff'e,  containing  tke  Deeeription 
and  Firet  Procreation  and  Inereaee  ^  tke  Tamne 
of  OreaJt  TarmotUk  in  Norffolke:  wUk  a  nett 
Play  never  plav^  before,  of  tke  Praiee  of  tke 
Red  Herring.  FUte  of  all  Clearktt  of  Noblemene 
KUekin*  to  be  read:  and  not  unnereetaty  by  all 
mrving  men  that  have  akort  boardrotaget,  to  Hero- 
membered  Famam  peto  per  «inrfat.  London, 
Printed  for  N.  K  and  C.  B.  and  are  to  be  told  at 
the  weet  end  of  Panlca.  1699. 


in  the  epistle  prefixed  to  his  “  Christ’s  Tears,” 
says :  “  Many  vain  things  have  I  vainly  set 
forth,  whereof  now  it  re])enteth  me.  St. 
Augustine  writ  a  whole  book  of  his  Retrac¬ 
tions.  Nothing  so  much  do  I  retract  as 
that  whereinsoever  I  have  scandalized  the 
meanest.  Into  some  spienetive  veins  of 
wantonness  heretofore  have  I  foolishly  re¬ 
lapsed  to  supply  my  private  wants :  of  them 
no  less  do  I  desire  to  be  absolved  than  the 
rest,  and  to  God  and  man  do  I  promise  an 
unfeigned  conversionj’  Now  this  is  nobly 
said  ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  make  the 
Retrospective  Review  the  vehicle  for  bringing 
to  light  what  so  ingenuous  a  mind  would 
gladly  have  consigned  to  the  flames.  We 
shall,  however,  make  one  reservation:  we 
do  not  engage  to  blot  all  that  Nash  himself 
would  have  blotted,  as  thereby  much  of  the 
raciness  of  his  personal  satire  would  be  loet ; 
but  blot  we  will  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
construed  into  a  breach  of  modesty. 

The  history  of  Thomas  Nash  is  that  of  Sav¬ 
age,  Chatterton,  Hood — a  tale  of  the  misery 
(self-procured  or  otherwise)  which  is  so  often 
the  concomitant  of  genius.  He  was  horn  of 
gentle  parentage  at  Lowestoffe  in  Suffolk, 
nis  father  being  a  member  of  the  Nashes  of 
Herefordshire,  and  in  some  way  a  relative  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton.  He  took  bis  degree  of 
B.A.  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1685,  and  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  a  resi¬ 
dent  there  (“the  sweetest  nurse  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  sll  that  university  ”)  for  almost  seven 
years.  For  some  unezplamed  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  he  quitted  Cambridge  without  proceed¬ 
ing  M.A.  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  to  whom  we 
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are  indebted  for  the  edition  of  “  Pierce  Pen¬ 
niless,”  thinks  he  left  his  College  under  some 
imputation  of  misconduct.  He  appears  soon 
afterwards  to  have  visited  Italy,  Ireland,  and 
many  parts  of  England.  In  1587  he  was  in 
London  and  associated  with  the  celebrated 
Robert  Greene,  the  dramatist,  in  literary  oc¬ 
cupations.  Two  or  three  years  later  he 
engaged  in  his  contest  with  the  Puritans, 
which  was  the  opening  of  the  celebrated 
“  Martin  Marprelate  controversy.”  His  ad¬ 
versaries  were  very  numerous,  but  Nash’s 
sprightly  warfare  with  the  small  shot  of 
satire  and  wit,  was  unmatched  even  by  a 
host  of  theologians  and  a  cannonade  of  scrip¬ 
ture  quotations.  Among  all  his  antagonists 
none  had  so  large  a  share  of  his  bitterest 
objurgations  as  Gabriel  Harvey,  with  whom 
the  contest  was  protracted  through  several 
years,  until  it  was  at  length  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  public  authorities.  Nash  also  wrote 
several  plays,  and  other  pieces  too  numerous 
to  be  named  here.  The  satirist  is  not  a  likely 
man  to  get  friends;  few  respect  him  other¬ 
wise  than  as  some  savages  are  said  to  worship 
the  devil — lest  he  should  hurt  them.  This 
may  partly  account  for  the  extreme  misery 
and  distress  into  which  Nash  fell ;  but  ex¬ 
travagance  and  debauchery  are  alleged  as 
other  causes ;  and  these  alas !  are  no  unusual 
concomitants  of  genius  when  it  takes  this 
direction.  Besides  other  misfortunes  in  which 
his  satirical  vein  involved  him,  we  6nd  him,  in  | 
1697,  imprisoned  by  the  Privy  Council  for 
having  written  a  play  called  “  The  Isle  of 
Dogs.  ”  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  kinsman.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in 
which  occurs  the  expression;  “I  am  merry 
now,  though  I  have  ne’er  a  penny  in  my 
purse.”  He  died — probably  under  forty 
years  of  age — in  1601. 

It  WHS  in  one  of  his  pennilesse  ”  p>eriod8, 
if  we  are  to  take  him  literally,  that  he  wrote 
the  first  work  on  our  list;  this  was  in  1592. 

"  Having  spent  manie  yeres  in  studying  how  to 
Kve,  and  livde  a  long  time  without  money  ;  having 
tyred  my  youth  with  follie,  and  surfeited  myminde 
with  vanitie,  I  began  at  length  to  looke  backe  to 
repentaunce,  and  addresse  my  endevors  to  pros- 
peritie.  But  all  in  vaine ;  I  sate  up  late,  and  rose 
early,  contended  with  the  colde,  and  conversed 
with  scarcitie;  for  all  my  labours  turned  to  losse, 
my  vulgar  muse  was  despised  and  neglected, 
my  paines  not  regarded,  or  slightly  rewanM,  and 
I  myselfe,  (in  prime  of  my  Imt  wit)  layde  open 
h>  povertic.  Whereupon,  in  a  male  content 
humour,  I  accused  my  fortune,  raild  on  my  patrooea, 
bit  my  pen,  rent  iny  papers,  and  ra^  in  all 
points  like  a  mad  man.  In  which  agonie  torment¬ 
ing  myself  a  long  time,  I  grew  by  degrees  to  a 

VOI*  NO.  IL 


milde  discontent ;  and  pausing  awhile  over  my 
standish,  I  resolved  in  verse  to  paynt  forth  my 
passion  :  which,  best  agreeing  with  the  vaiiie  of 
my  unrest,  I  began  to  coinplaine  in  this  sort : — 

“  Wliy  i’st  damnation  to  despaire  and  (J^e, 

When  life  is  my  true  liappinesse’  disease  ? 

My  soule,  my  sonie,  thy  safetie  makes  me  flye. 

The  faultic  meanes  that  might  my  paine  ap¬ 
pease; 

Divines  and  dying  men  may  talke  of  hell. 

But  in  my  hart  her  severdll  torments  dwell. 

Ah  worthless  wit,  to  traine  me  to  this  woe, 

Dcceitfull  artes,  that  nourish  discontent ! 

Ill  thrive  tlie  follie  that  bcwitcht  me  so ; 

Vaine  thoughts  adieu,  for  now  I  will  repent ; 
And  yet  my  wants  perswade  me  to  proceed*, 

Since  none  takes  pitie  of  a  scholler’s  neede.” 

And  thus  he  goes  on  with  his  lament  of 
neglected  talents,  and  the  poor  requital  of 
literary  labor.  “  I  cald  to  mind  a  cobler, 
that  WHS  worth  five  hundred  pound ;  an 
hostler  that  had  built  a  goodly  inne,  and 
might  dispende  fortie  pounds  yerely  by  his 
land  :  a  carreman  in  a  lether  pilche  that  had 
whipt  a  thousand  pound  out  of  his  horse 
tayle  ;  and  have  I  more  wit,”  he  asks,  “  than 
all  these  ?  am  I  better  borne  ?  am  I  better 
brought  up  ?  yea,  and  better  favored  ?  and 
yet  am  I  a  begger  ?  what  is  the  cause  ?” 
The  answer  to  this  string  of  interrogatories  is 
much  the  same  in  substance,  as  that  which 
an  unsuccessful  or  an  improvident  literary 
man  would  how  give,  namely,  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  an  undiscerning  public,  which  prefers 
the  trashy  and  ephemeral  to  the  substantial 
and  profound.  "  Everie  grosse-brainde  idiot 
is  suffered  to  come  into  print,  who,  if  hee  set 
foorth  a  pamphlet  of  the  praise  of  pudding- 
pricks,  or  write  a  treatise  of  Tom  Thumme, 
or  the  exploy ts  of  Untrusse,  it  is  bought  up 
thicke  and  three- folde,  when  better  things 
lye  dead.”  So  complains  Pierce  Penilesse, 
but  without  redress.  ”  Optu  and  tistu  are 
knocking  at  my  door  twenty  times  a  weeke,” 
he  says,  “when  1  am  not  at  home.”  At 
length,  finding  that  pretended  friends  will 
give  him  nothing,  though  entreated  for  God’s 
sake,  he  bethinks  himself  of  a  tale  that  he 
has  heard,  of  pecuniary  advances  made  by 
“  the  gentleman  in  black,”  and  thereupon 
indites  a  “  Supplication  to  the  Divell.”  This 
“  supplication'’  is  nothing  more  than  a  satire 
on  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  day  ;  and  we 
now  proceed  to  adduce  from  it,  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  author’s  peculiar  humor. 

**  In  the  inner  part  of  this  ugly  habitation  stands 
Greedinesse,  prepared  to  devoore  all  that  enter, 
attired  in  a  capouch  of  written  parchment,  but- 
tond  downe  before  with  labels  of  wax,  and  lined 
16 
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with  sheepe’s  fels  for  warmenes :  hia  cappe  ford 
with  catskins  after  the  Muscovie  fashion,  and  all 
be-tasseld  with  angle- hookes,  instead  of  aglets, 
ready  to  catch  hold  of  all  those  to  whom  he 
shewes  any  hnmblenes  :  as  for  his  breeches,  they 
were  made  of  the  lists  of  broad  cloaths,  which  he 
had  by  letters-patents  assured  to  him  and  his 
heyres,  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  bow-cases  and 
cnshin-makers ;  and  biimbasted  they  were,  like 
beer  barrels,  with  statute-marchants  and  forfeit¬ 
ures.” 

In  Penilesse’s  “  complaynt  of  pryde,”  he 
is  eitremely  severe  against  the  sectaries  of 
his  age,  who  think  “  to  live  when  they  are 
dead,  by  having  theyr  sect  called  after  their 
names.** 

We  devide  Christ’s  garment  amongest  us  in 
manie  peeces,  and  of  the  vesture  of  salvation 
make  some  of  us  babies  and  apes  coates,  others 
straight  trusses  and  divell’s  breeches,  some  gaily 
gascoynes,  or  a  shipmans  hose ;  like  the  Anabap¬ 
tists  and  adulterous  Familists,  others  with  the 
Marti nists,  a  hood  with  two  faces  to  hide  their 
hypocrisie,  and,  to  conclude,  some,  like  the  Bar- 
rowists  aud  Greenwoodians,  a  garment  ful  of  the 
plague,  which  is  not  to  be  worn  before  it  be  new 
washt.  Hence  atheists  triumph  and  rejoyce,  and 
talke  as  prophanely  of  the  Bible  as  of  Bevis  of 
Hampton.  I  heare  say  there  be  mathematitians 
abroad  that  will  proove  men  before  Adam ;  and 
they  are  harboured  in  high  places  who  will  main- 
tayne  it  to  the  death  that  there  are  no  divells.  It 
is  a  shame  (Senior  Belzebub)  that  you  shoulde 
Bufier  yourself  thus  to  be  tearmed  a  bastard,  or 
not  prove  to  your  predestinate  children  not  only 
that  they  have  a  father,  but  that  you  are  hee  that 
must  owne  them  !’  A  side  note  adds,  ‘  The  devill 
hath  children,  but  fewe  of  them  know  their  owne 
father.’  ” 

Pierce,  after  belaboring  the  pride  of  mer¬ 
chants’  wives,  upstarts,  parasites,  &c.,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to' point  out  the  peculiar  forms  and 
phases  of  pride  which  distinguish  various 
nations.  The  Spaniard,  for  example,  is 
“  born  a  braggart the  Italian,  “  a  more 
cunning,  proud  fellow;”  the  Frenchman, 
“  wholly  compact  of  deceivable  courtship.” 
But  it  is  against  the  Danes  that  he  inveighs 
most  bitterly.  ”  The  most  grosse  and  sense- 
lesse  proud  dolts  are  the  Danes,  who  stand 
80  much  upon  their  unweldie  burlibound 
sottldiery,  that  they  account  of  no  man  that 
hath  not  a  battle-axe  at  his  girdle  to  hough 
dogs  with,  or  weares  not  a  cock’s  fether  in  a 
thrumb-bat,  like  a  cavalier :  briefly,  he  is  the 
best  foole  bragart  under  heaven.  For  be¬ 
sides  nature  bath  lent  him  a  flabberkin  face 
like  one  of  tbe  four  winds,  and  cheekes  that 
sagge  over  bis  chin-bone,  his  apparaile  is  so 
puft  up  with  bladders  of  taflfatie,  and  his  back 
)like  biefe  stuft  with  parslie)  so  drawn  out 


with  ribands  and  devises,  and  blistered  with 
light  sarcenet  bastings,  that  you  would  think 
him  nothing  but  a  swarme  of  butterflyes,  if 


you  saw  him  afarre  off.  ...  .  They  are  an 
arrogant  asse-headed  people . Not 


Barbary  itselfe  is  halfe  so  barbarous  as  they 
are,”  <fec.  <fec. 

Here  we  have  a  sketch  of  an  antiquary’s 
museum : 

“  A  thousand  jymjams  and  toyes  have  they  in 
theyr  chambers,  which  they  heape  up  together 
with  infinite  expence,  and  are  made  beleeve  of 
them  that  sel  them,  that  they  are  rare  and  precious 
things,  when  they  have  gathered  them  up  on  some 
dunghill,  or  rakte  them  out  of  the  kennell  by 
chaunce.  1  knowe  one  [who]  sold  an  olde  rope 
with  foure  knots  on  it  for  foure  pound,  in  that  lie 
gave  it  out,  it  was  the  length  and  bredth  of 
Christ’s  tomb  Let  a  tinker  take  a  peece  of 
brasse  worth  a  halfpenie,  and  set  strange  stampes 
on  it,  and  I  warrant  he  may  make  it  more  worth 
to  him  of  some  fantastical  foole  than  of  all  the 
kettels  that 'ever  he  mended  in  his  life.  This  is 
the  disease  of  our  new-fangled  humorists  that 
know  not  what  to  do  with  their  wealth.  I(  argu- 
eth  a  verie  ruatie  text  so  to  docUe  on  icorm-ealen 
elde." 

But,  into  the  preface  to  his  second  edition, 
Nash  introduces  tbe  following  remarks  for 
the  behoof  of  the  insulted  archaeologists : 
“  The  antiquaries  are  offended  without  cause, 
thinking  I  goe  about  to  detract  from  that 
excellent  profession,  when  (God  is  my  wit- 
nesse)  I  reverence  it  as  much  as  any  of  them 
all,  and  bad  no  manner  of  allusion  to  them 
that  stumble  at  it.  I  hope  they  wil  give  me 
leave  to  think  there  be  fools  of  that  art  as 
well  as  of  al  other;  but  to  say  I  utterly 
condemn  it  as  an  unfruitfull  studie,  or  seeme 
to  despise  the  excellent  qualifled  partes  of  it, 
is  a  most  false  and  injurious  surmise.” 

Tbe  “  Supplication”  goes  on  next  to  lash 
envy  and  wrath ;  and  here  he  has,  inciden¬ 
tally,  a  fair  chance  of  a  slap  at  tbe  litigious 
spirit  of  tbe  age.  "If  John  a  Nokes  bis 
henne  doo  but  leap  into  Elizabeth  de  Gappes 
close,  shee  will  never  leave  hunting  her  hus¬ 
band  till  ho  bring  it  to  a  nin  prius."  But 
we  must  pass  over  some  of  our  author’s  ex¬ 
cellent  stories  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  most 
cutting  invective  as  directed  against  his  ene¬ 
my,  Gabriel  Bhirvey : 

“  Put  case  (since  I  am  not  yet  out  of  the 
theame  of  Wrath)  that  some  tyred  jade  belonging 
to  the  presse,  whome  I  never  wronged  in  my  life, 
hath  named  me  expressly  in  print  (as  1  will  not 
doo  him),  and  accusra  me  for  reviving  in  an  epis¬ 
tle  of  mine  the  reverend  memorie  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,  Sir  John  Cheeke,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Had- 
don.  Dr.  Carre,  Master  Ascham,  as  if  they  were 
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no  meate  bnt  for  hia  mastership’s  mouth  ;  or  none 
but  some  such  as  the  sonne  of  a  ropemaker  [the 
trade  of  Harvey’s  father]  were  worthy  to  mention 
them.  To  shewe  how  1  can  rayle,  thus  would  I 
begin  to  ravle  on  him : — Thou  that  hadst  thy 
hood  turned  over  thy  eares,  when  thou  wert  a 
bachelor,  for  abusing  of  Aristotle  and  setting  him 
upon  the  schoole  gates  painted  with  asses  eares 
on  his  head,  is  it  anie  discredit  for  me,  thou  great 
baboune,  thou  pigmee  bragrart,  thou  pamphleteer 
of  nothing  but  poeans,  to  m  censured  by  thee, 
that  hast  scorned  the  prince  of  philosophers  ?  Off 
with  thy  gowne  and  untrusse,  for  I  mean  to  lash 
thee  mightily.  .  .  .  Poor  slave  !  I  pitie  thee  that 
thou  hadst  no  more  grace  but  to  come  in  my  way. 
Why  could  not  you  have  sate  quyet  at  home  and 
writ  catechisms,  but  you  must  be  comparing  me 
to  Martin,  and  exclayme  against  me  for  reckning 
up  the  high  schollers  of  worthie  memorie  ?  Ju- 
piter  in^eniis  prcebet  ttta  numitia  vatum,  saith 
Ovid  ;  $eque  cekbrari  qnolihtt  ort  sinit.  Which, 
if  it  be  so,  I  hope  [  am  (diquia;  and  those  men 
<juoa  honoris  causa  nominavi,  are  not  greater  than 
gods.  Methinks  I  see  thee  stand  quivering  and 
quaking,  and  even  now  lift  up  thy  hands  to  hea¬ 
ven,  as  thanking  God  my  choler  is  somewhat  as¬ 
suaged  ;  but  thou  art  deceived,  for  however  I  let 
fall  my  stile  a  little,  to  talk  in  reason  with  thee 
that  hast  none,  I  doo  not  meane  to  let  thee  scape 
so.  .  .  . 

“  I  have  reade  over  thy  sheepish  discourse  .  .  . 
and  entreated  my  patience  to  be  good  to  thee 
whilst  I  read  it.  .  .  .  Monstrous,  monstrous,  and 
palpable ;  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  Christian  con¬ 
gregation  !  thou  hast  skumed  over  the  schoole 
men,  and  of  the  froth  of  their  fully  made  a  dish 
of  divinitie  brewesse,  which  the  dogges  will  not 
eate.  If  the  printer  have  any  great  dealings  with 
thee,  he  were  best  get  a  priviledge  betimes,  ad 
imprimendum  solum,  forbidding  all  other  to  sell 
waste  paper  but  himselfe,  or  else  he  will  be  in  a 
wofull  taking.  ...  I  doubt  thou  wilt  be  driven 
to  leave  all,  and  fall  to  thy  father’s  occupation 
which  is  to  goe  and  make  a  rope  to  hang  thyself. 
Neque  enim  lex  cequior  tdla  est,  quam  necis  artifi¬ 
ces  arte  perire  sua  / 

^Redeo  ad  vos,  met  auditores.  Have  I  not 
a  indifferent  pretty  veine  in  spurgalling  an  asse  7 
if  you  knew  how  extemporall  it  were  at  this  in¬ 
stant,  and  with  what  haste  it  is  writ,  you  would 
sa^  so.  But  i  would  not  have  you  thinke  that  all 
this  that  is  set  down  heere  is  in  good  earnest,  for 
then  you  goe  by  S.  Giles  the  wrong  way  to 
Westminster ;  but  ondy  to  shew  how  for  a  neede  I 
could  rayle,  if  I  were  throughly  fyred  /” 

Thoroughly  fired  indeed !  and  well  may 
our  friend  Pierce  conclude  that  he  himself  is 
not  altogether  free  from  “  the  sin  of  wrath” 
against  which  he  has  been  declaiming  ;  but, 
we  must  now  pass  on  with  him  to  tho  “  com- 
playnt  of  gluttonie.”  Here  he  falls  foul 
with  Master  Dives,  the  type  of  a  London 
alderman  then,  and  according  to  the  vulgar 
idea,  in  our  own  days.  “  miserere  met,"  he 
exclaims,  "  what  a  fat  churle  it  is !  Why,  he 


hath  a  belly  as  big  as  tho  round  church  in 
Cambridge,  [ — a  bad  simile,  since  it  is  as 
unlike  as  may  be  to  a  holy  sepulchre !]  a 
face  as  huge  as  the  whole  bodie  of  a  base- 
viall,  and  legs  that  if  they  were  hollow  a 
man  might  keepe  a  mill  in  either  of  them !” 
While  upon  this  subject,  we  must  not  lose 
an  anecdote  of  the  learned  Dr.  Watson, 
quaintly  told  by  our  author. 

“A  notable  jest  I  heard  long  agoe  of  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son,  verie  conducible  to  the  reproofe  of  these 
fleshly-minded  Belials,  or  rather  belly-alls,  be¬ 
cause  all  theyr  mind  is  on  their  belly.  He  being 
at  supper,  on  a  fasting  c  fish  night,  with  a  great 
number  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  there 
chanced  to  be  in  the  companie  an  outlandish  doc¬ 
tor,  who,  when  all  others  fell  to  such  victuals 
(agreeing  to  the  time)  as  were  before  them,  he 
overslipl  them ;  and  there  being  one  joynt  of  flesh 
on  the  table  for  such  as  had  meate  stomackes, 
fell  freshly  to  it.  After  that  hunger  (halfe  con¬ 
quered)  had  festored  him  to  the  use  of  his  speech, 
for  his  excuse  he  said  to  his  friend  that  brought 
him  thether,  Profecto,  d'rmine,  egosummedissimut 
piica^>r,  meaning  by  piscator,  a  tish-man;  (which 
is  a  libertie,  as  also  malissimus,  that  outlandish 
men  in  their  familiar  talke  doo  challenge,  or  at 
least  use,  above  us).  At  tu  es  bunissimus  cami- 
fexl  quoth  Dr.  Watson,  retorting  very  merrily  bis 
owne  licentious  figure.s  upon  him.  So  of  us,  it 
may  be  said,  we  are  malissimi  piscatures  but  bo- 
nissimi  camificet.  1  would  English  tlie  jest  for 
the  edification  of  the  temporalitie,  but  that  it  is 
not  so  good  in  English  as  in  Latine:  and  though 
it  were  as  good,  it  would  not  convert  clubs  and 
clouted  shoone  from  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  to 
the  provant  of  the  Low  Countreys ;  they  had  ra¬ 
ther  (with  the  serving-man)  put  up  a  supplication 
to  the  parliament  House,  that  they  might  have  a 
yard  of  pudding  for  a  penie,  than  desire  (with  the 
baker)  there  might  bee  three  ounces  of  bread  sold 
for  a  half-penie.” 

Sloth  is  the  next  “  complaint”  that  Peni- 
lesse  brings  forward  ;  and,  among  the  means 
to  avoid  it,  he  recommends  plays,  such  espe¬ 
cially  as  are  borrowed  out  of  our  English 
Chronicles.  "  How  would  it  have  joyed 
brave  Talbot,”  he  says,  “  (the  terror  of  the 
French)  to  think  that  after  he  had  lyne  two 
hundred  yeare  in  his  tomb,  he  should  tri¬ 
umphs  againe  on  the  stage,  and  have  his 
bones  new-embalmed  with  the  tears  of  ten 
thousand  spectators !”  With  the  “  seaventh 
complaynt,  of  lechery”  the  “  supplication” 
closes. 

Pierce  having  drawn  up  his  document 
ready  for  presentation,  and  duly  addressed 
it  “To  the  High  and  Mightie  Prince  of  Dark- 
nesse,  Donsell  dell  Lucifer,  King  of  Ache¬ 
ron,  Styx,  and  Phlegeton,  Duke  of  Tartary, 
Marquesse  of  Cocytus,  and  Lord  High  re¬ 
gent  of  Limbo,”  casts  about  for  the  means 
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of  its  prompt  and  careful  delivery.  He  had 
understood  that  the  fiend  was  to  be  heard 
of  at  Westminster  Hall ;  but  the  lawyers 
all  denied  any  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
recommended  him  to  try  his  luck  at  the 
change.  The  answer  of  every  one  there  was 
Non  novi  Doetnonem,  and  Pierce  turned  away 
disappointed,  to  seek  his  dinner  with  Duke 
Humphrey.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he 
encountered  “  a  neat  pedanlicall  fellow  in 
forme  of  a  citizen,*’  who  was  no  other  than  a 
disguised  imp,  and  who  readily  agreed  to  de¬ 
liver  the  “supplication”  to  his  master.  But 
previously  he  read  the  paper,  and,  having  con¬ 
cluded  his  perusal,  exclaimed  :  “  A  suppli¬ 
cation  caldst  thou  this  ?  It  is  the  maddest 
supplication  that  ever  1  saw ;  me  thinkes 
thou  hast  handled  all  the  seaven  deadly 
sinnes  in  it,  and  spared  none  that  exceeds  his 
limits  in  any  of  them.  It  is  well  done  to 
practise  thy  wit,  but  I  believe  our  lord  will 
cun  thee  little  thanke  for  it.”  After  this. 
Pierce  interrogates  the  satanic  messenger  on 
the  nature  of  his  native  region  and  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  the  imp,  with  a  frankness  little  to 
be  expected  from  such  a  quarter,  gratiSes 
his  curiosity  in  a  long  dissertation  drawn 
from  a  great  number  of  sources — heathen 
philosophy  and  mythology,  the  Scriptures, 
the  fathers,  and  the  school-men.  It  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  clever  es¬ 
say  on  demonology. 

Nashe't  Lenten  Stvffe  is,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  its  title,  a  ver^  singular  and  quaint  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  written  in  much  the  same 
humorous  and  satirical  vein  as  “  Pierce  Peni- 
lesse,”  and,  like  that,  treats  of  two  distinct  sub- 

J'ects.  The  first  is  a  kind  of  outline  of  the 
listory  of  Great  Yarmouth,  highly  compli¬ 
mentary  to  that  town,  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  occupations.  Parts  of  it  remind  us 
somewhat  of  Fuller,  although  they  are  want¬ 
ing  in  the  peculiar  terseness  of  that  inimitable 
writer.  Nash’s  humor  is  too  difuse  and 
rambling  to  be  at  once  appreciated.  Some¬ 
times  indeed  our  first  impression  of  a  passage 
is,  that  it  is  mere  buflfoonery  or  rhodomontade, 
but  on  a  second  reading  it  is  often  found 
pregnant  with  true  humor.  The  second  and 
larger  part  of  this  little  book,  is  a  serio¬ 
comic  eulogium  of  the  red  herring,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  pride  of  the  Norfolk  port ;  and  certes,  no 
fitter  encomiast  of  a  Yarmouth  bloater  could 
be  found  than  one  who  deals  so  largely  in 
the  inflated  and  bombastical  as  Nash  does. 
But  to  our  extracts. 

“  But  how  Yarmouth  of  it  selfe  so  innumerable 
populous  and  replenished,  and  in  so  barraine  a  plot 
seated,  should  not  onely  supply  her  inhabitants 


with  plentiful  purveyance  of  sustenance,  but 
provant  and  victual  moreover  this  mi’nstrousarmy 
of  strangers,  was  a  matter  that  egregioiislv  b^ 
puzled  and  entranced  my  apprehension.  Holland¬ 
ers,  Zelanders,  Scot«,  French,  NVesterne  men, 
Nortliern  men,  Asides  all  the  hundreds  and  wapen¬ 
takes  nine  miles  compasse,  fetch  the  best  of  their 
viands  and  mangery  from  her  market.  For  ten 
weeks  together  [in  the  herring  season]  this  rabble 
rout  of  outlandishers  are  billitted  with  her,  yet  in 
all  that  while  the  rate  of  no  kindeof  ftaxl  is  raised, 
nor  the  plenty  of  their  markets  one  pinte  of  buUer 
rebated ;  and  at  the  ten  weeks  end,  when  tlie 
cainpe  is  broken  up,  no  impression  of  any  dearth 
left,  but  rather  more  store  than  before.  Some  of 
the  towne  dwellers  have  so  large  an  opinion  of 
their  settled  provision,  that  if  all  her  majesties 
fleet  at  once  sliould  put  into  their  bay,  with  twelve 
dayes  warning  with  so  much  double  beere,  beefe, 
fish,  and  biskit  they  would  bulke  them  as  they 
could  wallow  away  with.” 

Our  next  quotation  furnishes  an  early  in¬ 
stance  of  the  use  of  galleries  in  churches, 
and  shows  the  economical  cause  of  their  in¬ 
troduction.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  these 
unsightly  appendages,  together  with  the  pews, 
originated  with  the  puritans,  but  here  we 
have  an  anti-puritan  apologising  for  them. 

“  'Fhe  newe  building  at  the  west  ende  of  the 
church  was  begunne  there  1.^30,  which  like  the 
imperfit  workes  of  Kinges  Colledge  in  Cambr  dge, 
or  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  have  too  costly  large 
foundations  to  be  ever  finished.  It  is  thought  if 
the  towne  had  not  been  so  scourged  and  eaten  up 
by  that  mortality  [the  plague  of  1348],  out  of  their 
owne  purses  they  woulde  have  proceed  with  it, 
but  nowe  they  hare  gone  a  neerer  way  to  the 
woode,  for  with  wooden  galleries  in  tlie  church 
that  they  have,  and  siayry  degrees  of  seats  in 
them,  they  make  as  much  nxane  to  sitte  heare,  as 
a  new  west  end  would  have  done.” 

The  cause  of  Yarmouth’s  greatness; — 

“  I  fell  a  communing  Itereupon  with  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  familiar  of  mine,  and  he  eftsoones  defined 
unto  inee  that  the  Redde  Herring  was  the  old 
licldecob,  or  Mitgister  Fac  totum  that  brought  in 
the  red  ruddocks  and  the  gruminell  seed  as  thicke 
as  oatmeale,  and  made  Yarmouth  for  argent  to  put 
downe  the  cittv  of  Argentine.  Doe  but  convert, 
said  hee,  the  slenderest  twinckling  reflcxe  of  your 
eie-sightt)  this  flinty  ringe  that  engines  it,  these 
towred  walles,  port-cullizd-gates  and  gorgeous 
architectures  that  cundecorate  and  adorne  it,  and 
then  preponder  of  tlie  red  herringes  priority  and 
prevalence,  who  is  the  onely  unexhaustible  mine 
that  hath  raisd  and  begot  all  this,  and  minutely  to 
riper  maturity  fosters  and  cherirheth  it.  The  red 
herring  alone  it  is  that  couniervailes  the  burden¬ 
some  detriments  of  our  haven,  which  every  twelve- 
month  devours  a  Justice  of  Peace,  living  in  weares 
and  banckes  to  beate  off  the  sand  and  overthwart 
lodging  and  fencing  it  in ;  and  defrayes  all  im¬ 
positions  and  outwarde  payments  to  her  majeslie, 
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in  which  Yarmouth  jjivea  not  the  wail  to  sixe, 
though  sixteent  moath  raiene  burgess  totones  that 
have  dawbers  and  thatehers  to  their  mayors,  chal* 
lenge  in  parliament  the  upper  hand  of  it” 

As  to  the  herring  himself,  we  are  told  that 
when  the  lordly  sun,  “  the  most  riitilant 

flanet  of  the  seven,  shines  forth  in  Lent,  .  . 
leralius  herring  enters  into  his  chiefe  reign 
and  scepterdome.”  *'  Stately  borne,  stately 
sprung  is  he — the  best  bloud  the  Plolomies 

no  statelier!”  ‘‘Of  so  eye-bewitching  a 
deaurate-ruddie  dye  is  the  skin  coat  of  this 
Lantsgrave,  that  happy  is  that  nobleman  who 
for  his  colours  in  armory  can  nearest  imitate 
his  chimicall  temper  ;  nay,  which  is  more,  if  a 
man  should  tell  you  that  Ood  Himen’s  saffron 
colour’d  robe  were  made  of  nothing  but  red 
herrings’  skins,  you  would  hardly  beleeve 
him  :  such  is  the  obduracy  and  hardnesse  of 
heart  of  a  number  of  inhdels  in  these  dayes  I  ” 
“  But  to  think  on  a  red  herring — such  a  hot 
stirring  roeate  it  is — is  enough  to  make  the 
crarenest  dastard  proclaime  6re  and  sword 
against  Spaine.”  The  greatest  milk- sop  (we 
do  not  quote  verbally  here)  who  eats  “  the 
least  ribbe  of  it,  it  will  embrawne  and  iron- 
crust  his  flesh,  and  harden  his  soft  bleding 
vaines  as  stiS'  and  robustious  as  branches  of 
corrall.”  “  The  art  of  kindling  fires  that  is 
practised  in  the  smoking  or  parching  of  him 
is  old  dog  [a  sovereign  defence  ?]  against  the 
plague.”  lie  is  further  styled  the  father  of 
bis  country — “  Pater  patriae,  providitore  and 
supporter  of  Yarmouth,  the  lock  and  key  of 
Norfolke.” 

**  There  are  that  number  of  herrings  vented  out 
of  Yarmouth  every  yeare  (though  the  grammar¬ 
ians  make  no  plural  number  of  halec)  as  not 
onely  they  are  more  by  two  thousand  last  than 
our  owne  land  can  spend,  but  they  fil  all  other 
lands  to  whome  at  their  owne  prises  they  sell 
them,  and  happy  is  he  that  can  first  lay  hold  of 
them.  And  how  can  it  bee  otherwise,  for  if 
ComUh  pilchards,  otherwise  called  fumadoe, 
taken  on  the  shore  of  Cumewall,  from  July  to 
November,  be  so  saleable  as  they  are  in  Fraunce, 
Hpaine,  and  Italy,  (which  are  but  counierfets  to 
the  red  herring,  as  copper  to  gold,  or  ockamie  to 
silver — much  more  their  elbows  itch  for  joy  when 
they  meete  with  the  true  golde,  the  true  red 
herring  it  selfe.  No  true  flying  fish  bnt  he,  or,  if 
there  m,  that  fish  never  flyes  but  when  his  wings 
are  wet,  and  the  red  herring  flyes  best  when  his 
wings  are  dry,  throughout  Belgia,  High  Oer- 
manie,  Fraunce,  Spaine,  and  Italy  hee  flyes,  and 
up  into  Greece,  and  .Africa  south  and  south-west, 
estrich-like  walkes  his  stations.  And  the  sepul¬ 
cher-palmers  or  pilgrims,  because  hee  is  so  port¬ 
able  fill  their  scrips  with  them ;  yea,  no  dispraise 
to  the  bloud  of  the  Ottamans,  the  Nabuchedonesor 
of  Constantinople  and  giantly  .Antxus  that  never 


yawneth  nor  neezeth  but  he  affrighteth  the  whole 
earth,  gormandizing  muncheth  him  up  for  im¬ 
perial!  dainties,  ana  will  not  spare  his  idol  Ma¬ 
homet  a  bit.” 

The  romantic  history  of  the  herring — “  to 
recount  ab  ovo  from  the  church-booke  of  bis 
birth,  howe  he  first  came  to  be  a  fish,  and 
then  how  he  came  to  be  king  of  fishes,  and 
gradionately  how  from  white  to  red  he 
changed” — is  exceedingly  drolly,  but  not 
very  delicately,  narrated.  It  seems  that  after 
that  memorable  Hellespontine  tragedy,  the 
death  of  Leander  and  Hero,  the  conclave  of 
Olympus  determined  to  make  them  denizens 
of  the  element  in  which  they  had  perished. 
And  as  during  life  they  had  been  separated 
by  the  sea,  so  it  was  resolved  that  a  great 
waste  of  waters  should  divide  them  after 
their  metamorphosis.  Leander,  therefore,  in 
the  form  of  a  liny,  had  his  habitation  assign¬ 
ed  him  ”  on  the  unquiet  cold  coast  of  Ice¬ 
land,”  while  the  beautiful  Hero  was  sent  to 
the  British  seas  to  bless  all  aftercoming  times 
as  the  herring  !  The  gods  moreover  in  mercy 
to  their  love,  granted  the  two  fishes  an  occa¬ 
sional  interview,  as  ”  at  the  best  men’s  tables 
in  the  heele  of  the  weeke,  uppon  Fridayes 
and  Satterdayes,  the  holy  time  of  Lent  ex¬ 
empted,  and  then  they  might  be  at  meate 
and  meale  for  seven  weeks  togither!”  To 
make  the  history  complete,  the  nurse  or 
duenna  of  Hero  was  changed  “  into  that  kind 
of  graine  which  wee  call  mustard-seede.” 
Hence,  it  is  added,  it  is,  that  ‘‘  the  red  her¬ 
ring  and  ling  never  come  to  the  boord  without 
mustard  P’  The  manner  in  which  the  herring 
became  ”  king  of  fishes,”  is  sufficiently 
curious.  Nash  may  have  taken  it  from  some 
medieval  apologue  unknown  to  us,  though  it 
would  rather  appear  to  be  the  produce  of 
his  own  exuberant  fancy.  It  is  substantially 
as  follows.  A  falconer  bringing  over  certain 
hawks  from  Ireland,  and  airing  them  above 
hatches  on  ship- board,  one  of  them  broke 
from  bis  fist,  and  being  hungry  began  to  seek 
for  prey.  At  last,  she  spied  a  speckled  fish, 
which  she  mistook  for  a  partridge,  and  made 
a  stoop  for  it  accordingly,  when,  suddenly 
she  found  herself  “  snapt  up,  belles  and  all 
at  a  mouthful”  by  a  shark  that  happened  to 
be  at  hand.  A  kingfisher,  who  saw  the  deed, 
reported  it  to  the  “  land  fowls,”  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  heard  among  them  but 
‘‘  Arme,  arme,  arme  !  to  sea,  to  sea !  swallow 
and  titmouse,  to  take  chastisement  of  that 
trespasse  of  bloud  and  death  committed 
against  a  peere  of  their  bloud  royal.”  War¬ 
like  preparations  were  made,  the  muster  wm 
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taken,  and  the  leaders  selected,  who  had 
their  bills  to  take  up  pay.”  Field-marshal 
Sparhawke  took  the  command  ;  several  pea¬ 
cocks,  in  consideration  of  their  gay  coats  and 
“  afifrighting  voyoes,”  were  selected  as  her¬ 
alds,  while  some  cocks  played  the  part  of 
trumpeters ;  the  kestrils  were  standard- 
bearers,  the  cranes  pikemen,  and  the  wood¬ 
cocks  demi-lances !  But  on  reaching  the 
Land’s  End,  they  were  fain  to  exclaim, 
jEquora  nos  terrent,  et  ponti  tristis  imago^ 
and  must  have  returned  as  they  came,  but 
for  the  water-fowl, — ducks,  drakes,  swans,  j 
geese,  cormorants,  and  sea-gulls — who  lent  | 
them  their  “  oary  assistance  and  aydeful 
furtherance  in  this  action.”  The  puffin,  a 
thing  half  bird,  half  fish,  in  the  spirit  of  mis¬ 
chief,  informed  the  fishes  of  the  armament 
that  had  been  prepared  against  them  ;  but 
the  whale,  the  sea-horse,  the  dolphin,  and 
the  grampus  ridiculed  the  whole  affair.  Not 
so  however  the  smaller  fish,  who  held  a  con¬ 
sultation  and  agreed  to  appoint  a  king. 
Afraid  to  fix  on  any  of  the  larger  deni  ens 
of  the  deep,  lest  they  should  prove  despots 
and  tyrants,  their  choice  at  last  fell  upon  the 
herring,  who  was  forthwith  installed  amidst 
shouts  of  Five  U  rot,  and  God  save  the  king  ; 
the  only  dissentients  being  the  plaice  and  the 
butt,  who  made  wry  mouths  at  bis  diminutive 
majesty,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  all  their 
descendants  down  to  the  present  day  have 
their  mouths  awry  !  The  result  of  the  con¬ 
flict  is  not  recorded ;  but  the  herring  still 
wears  a  coronet  as  a  mark  of  regal  dignity, 
and  never  stirs  abroad  without  a  numerous 
army.  The  third  transition,  or  how  our 
herring  was  “  camelionized’’  from  white  to 
red,  concludes  the  wondrous  history.  A 
fisherman  of  Yarmouth,  having  taken  so 
many  herrings  that  he  could  neither  sell  nor 
eat  them  all,  hung  some  up  in  his  smoky 
cabin,  and  was  astonished,  some  days  after¬ 
wards,  to  find  they  had  changed  their  color 
from  white  to  the  “  deaurate  ruddie”  of  well- 
seasoned  bloaters.  The  sight  so  astonished 
both  the  fisherman  and  his  wife,  that  they 
fell  down  on  their  knees  “  and  blessed  them¬ 
selves  and  cride,  a  miracle,  a  miracle  !”  He 
next  went  to  the  king’s  court,  then  held  at 
Burgh  Castle,  to  exhibit  these  odd  fish,  and 
bis  majesty,  partaking  of  the  fellow’s  as¬ 
tonishment,  licensed  him  to  carry  them  up 
and  down  the  realm  as  strange  monsters.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  Pop>e,  and  sold  him 
the  last  one  of  his  stock  for  three  hundred 
crowns  as  the  king  of  fishes — but  the  details 
of  the  purchase,  the  cooking,  and  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  herring  to  the  apostolic  table  with 
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canopy  and  procession,  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  space ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
from  that  day  downwards  the  red  herring 
has  enjoyed  all  the  popularity  that  his  zeal¬ 
ous  eulogist  and  biographer  could  possibly 
desire. 

After  a  tirade  against  lawyers,  rather  in¬ 
congruously  brought  into  his  l^ok,  and  a  little 
allusion  to  alchemy.  Master  Nash  tells  us  a 
secret  which  he  thinks  all  tapsters  will  blame 
him  for  blabbing — “  In  his  (that  is,  the  red 
herring’s)  skin, 

“  There  is  plaine  witchcraft,  for  doe  bnt  rubbe  a 
kanne  or  quarte  pot  round  about  the  month  wyth 
it,  let  the  cunningest  licke-spiggot  swelt  his  heart 
out,  the  beere  shal  never  foame  or  froth  in  the 
cupp,  whereby  to  deceyve  men  of  their  measure, 
but  be  as  setled  as  if  it  stoode  all  night.” 

After  rebutting  some  disrespectful  things 
that  have  been  said  of  herrings : — 

“  So  I  collide  plucke  a  crowe  wyth  Poet  Mar¬ 
tial!  for  calling  it  putre  IWec,  the  scauld  rotten 
herring,  but  he  meant  that  of  the  fat  reasty  Scot¬ 
tish  herrings,  which  will  endure  no  salt,  and  in 
one  iDoneth  (bestow  what  cost  on  them  you  wil) 
waxe  ramish  if  they  be  kept ;  whereas  our  em- 
barreld  white  herrings,  flourishing  with  the  stately 
brand  of  Yarmouth  upon  them,  scilicet,  the  three 
halfe  lions  and  the  three  halfe  fishes,  with  the 
crowne  over  the  head  [the  arms  of  the  port],  last 
in  long  voyages  better  than  the  redde  herring,  and 
not  onely  are  famous  at  Roan,  Paris,  Diepe,  Cane 
(whereof  the  first,  which  is  Roan,  serveth  all  the 
high  conntries  of  Fraunce  with  it,  and  Diepe, 
which  is  the  last  save  one,  victnalles  all  Picaray 
with  it),  but  heere  at  home  is  made  account  of 
like  a  marquesse,  and  received  at  court  right 
solemnly,  I  care  not  much  if  I  reherse  to  you  the 
manner,  and  that  is  thus : — 

“  Every  year  about  Lent  tide  the  sherifes  of 
Norwich  bake  certayne  herring  pies  (foure-and- 
twenty  as  I  take  it),  and  send  them  as  a  homage 
to  tlie  lorde  of  Caster  hard  by  there,  for  lands 
that  they  hold  of  him,  who  presently,  upon  the 
like  tenure,  in  bouncing  hampers  covered  over 
with  his  clothe  of  arms,  sees  them  conveyed  to 
the  court  in  the  best  equipage:  at  court,  when 
tliey  are  arrived,  his  man  entereth  not  rudely  at 
first,  bnt  knocketh  very  civilly,  and  then  officers 
come  and  fetch  him  in  with  torch-light,  where, 
having  disfraughled  and  unloaded  his  luggage,  to 
supper  he  sets  him  downe  like  a  lord,  with  his 
waxe  lights  before  him,  and  hath  his  messe  of 
meate  allowed  him  with  the  largest,  and  his 
horses  are  provendered  as  rpicurely :  after  this 
some  foure  marke  fee  towardes  his  charges  is 
tendered  him,  and  he  jogges  home  againe  merrily.” 

We  shall  bring  our  notice  of  Nash's  Len¬ 
ten  Sluffe  to  a  close  by  transcribing  the 
peroration  of  the  book  itself. 

”  The  pussiant  red  herring ;  the  golden  Hes- 
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perides  red  herring ;  the  Meonian  red  herring ; 
the  Red  Herring  of  Red  Herrings  Hal ;  every 
pregnant  peculiar  of  whose  resplendent  laude 
and  honor  to  delineate  and  adumbrate  to  the 
ample  life  were  a  worke  that  would  drinke  drie 
fourescore  and  eighteene  Castalian  fountaines  of 
eloquence,  consume  another  Athens  of  facunditie, 
and  abate  the  haughtiest  poeticall  fury  twixt  this 
and  the  burning  zone  and  the  tropike  of  Cancer. 
My  conceit  is  cast  into  a  sweating  sickeness, 
with  ascending  these  few  steps  of  his  renowne  : 
into  what  a  hole  broyling  Saint  Laurence  fever 
would  it  relapse  then  should  I  spend  the  whole 
bagge  of  my  wind  in  climbing  up  to  the  lofty 
mountain  crest  of  his  trophees.  But  no  more 
winde  will  I  spend  on  it  but  this:  Saint  Denis 
for  Praunce,  Saint  James  for  Spaine,  Saint 
Patrike  for  Ireland,  Saint  George 
for  England,  and  the  Red 
Herrioff  for  Yarmouth.” 

(***) 

We  have  placed  Christ's  Tears  over  Jeru¬ 
salem  third  on  our  list,  (though  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  produced  in  the  year  1594,  between 
the  two  former  works),  because  its  subject 
matter  is  totally  different,  and  its  mode  of 
treatment  of  course  proportionably  grave 
and  serious.  It  is  also  a  much  larger  work. 
The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  of 
our  giving  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  it. 
It  opens  with  a  most  fulsome  dedication  to 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Carey,  wife  of  Sir 
George  Carey,  afterwards  Lord  Hudson, 
who  is  styled  “  Excellent,  accomplished, 
court-glorifying  lady,”  illustrate  ladyship,” 
renowned  madam,”  “judicial  madam,”  and 
“divine  lady!”  “Varrow  saith,  the  philo¬ 
sophers  held  two  hundred  and  eight  opinions 
of  felicity :  two  hundred  and  eight  felicities 
to  me  shall  it  be,  if  I  have  framed  any  one 
line  to  your  liking.”  Well  may  such  a 
flatterer  as  this  account  himself  “  a  young 
imperfect  practitioner  in  Christ’s  school!” 
It  was,  however,  the  common  foible  of  the 
day.  In  bis  epistle  to  the  reader,  he  bids 
“  a  hundred  unfortunate  farewels  to  fantas¬ 
tical  salirism,”  and  expresses  a  hope  that 
those  who  have  been  "  perverted”  by  any  of 
his  works  will  read  this  and  so  acquire  a 
threefold  benefit. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  book  is  occupied  by 
a  diffuse  monologue,  which  the  author  desig¬ 
nates  “Our  Saviour’s  collacbrimate  oration.” 
This  is  followed  by  reflections  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  main  design  of 
the  publication  is  to  censure  the  sins  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  to  warn  the  inhabitants  against  a 
similar  catastrophe.  We  have  declamations 
turn  against  ambition,  avarice,  usury, 
h  eism,  contentions,  pride  of  apparel,  and 


many  other  vices.  Against  the  indolence 
and  frivolity  of  the  ladies  be  is  particularly 
severe : 

“Just  to  dinner  they  will  arise,  and  after  dinner 
go  to  bed  again  and  lie  until  supper.  Yea,  some¬ 
times,  by  no  sickness  occasioned,  they  will  lie  in 
bed  three  days  together,  provided,  every  morning, 
before  four  o'clock,  they  have  their  broths  and  their 
eullises  with  pearl  and  gold  sodden  in  them  I  If 
haply  they  break  their  hours  and  rise  more  early 
to  go  a  banqnetting,  they  stand  practising  half  a 
day  with  their  looking-gbss  how  to  pieme  and  to 
glance  and  look  alluringly  amiable.  Their  feet 
are  not  so  well  framed  to  the  measures  as  are 
their  eyes  to  move  and  bewitch.  Even  as  angels 
are  painted  in  church  windows  with  gb/rious  gulden 
fronts  beset  with  sunbeams,  so  beset  they  their  fore¬ 
heads  on  either  side  with  glorious  borrowed 
gleamy  bushes,  which  rightly  interpreted  should 
signify,  beauty  to  sell,  since  a  bush  is  not  else 
hang^  forth  but  to  invite  men  to  buy !” 

But  the  men  do  not  escape : — 

“  England,  the  players’  stage  of  gorgeous  attire, 
the  ape  of  all  nations’  superfluities,  the  continual 
masquer  in  outlandish  habiliments,  great  plenty- 
scanting  calamities  art  thou  to  await,  for  wanton 
disguising  thyself  against  kind,  and  digressing 
from  the  plainness  of  thine  ancestors.  Scandal- 
ons  and  shameful  it  is,  that  not  any  in  thee,  fisher¬ 
men  and  husbandmen  set  aside,  but  live  above 
their  ability  and  birth;  that  the  outward  habit, 
which  in  otlier  countries  is  the  only  (?)  distinction 
of  honor,  should  yield  in  thee  no  difference  of 
persons :  that  all  ancient  nobility,  almost,  with  this 
gorgeous  prodigality  should  be  devoured  and  eaten 
up,  and  upstarts  inhabit  their  stately  palaces,  who 
from  far  have  fetched  in  this  variety  of  pride  to 
entrap  and  to  spoil  them.  Those  of  thy  people 
that  in  all  other  things  are  miserable,  in  their  ap¬ 
parel  will  be  prodigal.  No  land  can  so  infallibly 
experience  the  proverb,  ‘  The  hood  makes  not  the 
monk,’  as  thou ;  for  tailors,  serving-men,  make¬ 
shifts,  and  gentlemen  in  thee  are  confounded.” 

The  work  was  written  during  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  plague  which  destroyed  so  many 
thousands  of  the  citizens  in  the  year  1594. 

“  In  this  time  of  infection  we  purge  our  houses 
our  bodies,  and  our  streets,  and  look  to  all  but  our 
soul. 

“The  psalmist  was  of  another  mind,  for  he 
said,  ‘  O  Lord,  I  have  purged  and  cleansed  my 
spirit’  Bles^  are  they  that  are  clean  in  heart, 
however  their  houses  be  infected.  There  were 
then,  in  the  heat  of  the  sickness,  those  that  thought 
to  purge  and  cleanse  their  houses,  by  conveying 
their  inelTecled  servants  by  night  into  the  Jveh^ 
which  there  starved  and  died  for  want  of  relief 
and  warm  keeping.  Such  merciless  cannibals, 
instead  of  purging  their  spirits  and  their  houses, 
have  thereby  doubled  the  plague  on  them  and 
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their  houses.  In  Gray’s  Inn,  Clerkenwell,  Fins¬ 
bury,  and  Moortields,  with  mine  own  eyes  have  I 
seen  half-a-dozen  of  such  lamentable  outcasts. 
Their  brethren  and  their  kinsfolks  have  offered 
large  sums  of  money  to  get  them  conveyed  into 
any  outhouse,  and  no  man  would  earn  it,  no  man 
would  receive  them.  Cursing  and  raving  by  the 
highway  side  have  they  expired,  and  their  mas¬ 
ters  never  sent  to  them  nor  succored  them.  The 
fear  of  God  has  come  amongst  us,  and  the  love  of 
God  gone  from  us.” 

The  pestilence  which  called  forth  these  re¬ 
marks,  and  which  probably  prompted  the 
writing  of  the  book,  filled  the  minds  of  the 
Londoners  with  superstitious  dread.  It  was 
viewed  as  a  heavy  judgment  and  a  direct 
visitation  of  God’s  band.  “  His  hand  I  may 
well  term  it,  for  on  many  that  are  arrested 
with  the  plague  is  the  print  of  a  hand  seen, 
and  in  the  very  moment  it  first  takes  them, 
they  feel  a  sensible  blow  given  them,  as  it 
were  the  band  of  some  stander  by.”  Some 
explained  it  by  natural  causes ;  others  by 
supernatural  agency. 

“  As  God’s  hand  we  will  not  take  it,  hut  the 
hand  of  fortune,  the  hand  of  hot  weather,  the  hand 
of  close  smouldry  air.  The  astronomers  assign 
it  to  the  regimen  and  operation  of  planets.  They 
say  Venus,  Mars-,  Saturn,  are  molives  tberenf,and 
never  mention  our  sins,  which  are  its  chief  pro- 
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creators.  The  vulgar  menialty  conclude,  there* 
fore,  it  is  like  to  increase,  because  a  hearnshaw 
(young  heron)  a  whole  afternoon  together,  sate 
on  the  top  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  in  CornhilL 
They  talk  of  an  ox  that  tolled  the  tell  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  how  from  an  ox  he  transformed  him¬ 
self  to  an  old  man,  and  from  an  old  man  to  an  in¬ 
fant,  and  from  an  infant  to  a  young  man.  Strange 
prophetical  reports  (as  touching  the  sickness) 
they  mutter  he  gave  out,  when  in  truth  they  are 
nought  else  but  cleanly  coined  lies,  which  some 
pleasant  sportive  wits  have  devised  to  gull  them 
most  grossly.  Under  Master  Dee’s  name  the  like 
fabulous  divinations  have  they  bruited,  when, 
good  reverend  old  man,  he  is  as  far  fn>m  such  ar¬ 
rogant  preciseness  as  the  superstitious  spreaders 
of  it  are  from  true  peace  of  conscience.” 

The  morbid  feeling  which  gave  rise  to 
these  delusions  seems  to  have  taken  in  Nash’s 
breast  another  direction,  and  to  have  led  him 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  actual  amount  of 
depravity  in  the  metropolis.  The  contrast 
which  this  work  presents  to  the  other  two 
affords  curious  matter  of  reflection  for  the 
moralist.  They  have  few  points  in  common  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  light  and  humorous  satire ; 
and  not  in  the  Jeremiad,  that  the  real  charao- 
ter  of  the  writer  is  developed.  The  plague 
passes  away,  and  Nash  writes  again  as  of  old 
— gross  personalities  excepted — in  praise  of 
the  Red  Herring ! 


From  Tail’*  Magazine. 
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Not  far  from  Westminster  Abbey,  as  most 
of  our  readers  know  well,  stands  the  gorgeous 
pile  which  Mr.  Barry  has  designed,  and  for 
which  in  a  pecuniary  sense  a  patient  public 
has  been  rather  handsomely  bled.  Few  are 
there  who  have  looked  at  that  pile  from  the 
Bridge— or  from  the  numerous  steamers 
which  throng  the  river — or  loitered  round  it 
on  a  summer’s  eve,  without  feeling  some 
little  reverence  for  the  spot  haunted  by  noble 
memories  and  heroic  shades — where  to  this 
day  congregate  the  talent,  the  wealth,  the 
learning,  the  wisdom  of  the  land.  It  is  true, 
there  are  men,  and  that  amiable  cynic,  Mr. 
Henry  Drummond,  is  one  of  them,  who  main¬ 
tain  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  utterly 
corrupt — that  there  is  not  a  man  in  that 
House,  but  has  his  price ;  but  we  instinct¬ 


ively  feel  that  such  a  general  charge  is  false 
— that  no  institution  could  exist  steeped  in 
the  demoralization  Mr.  Drummond  supposes 
— that  his  statement  is  rather  one  of  those 
ingenious  paradoxes,  in  which  eccentric  men 
delight,  than  a  sober  exposition  of  the  real 
truth.  Mr.  Drummond  should  know  better. 
A  poor  penny-a-liner — of  a  bilious  tempera¬ 
ment,  without  a  rap  in  his  pocket — might  be 
excused  such  cyncism ;  but  it  does  not  tecome 
an  elderly  religious  gentleman,  well  shaven — 
with  clean  linen,  and  a  good  estate.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  a  mixed  assembly. 
It  contains  the  fool  of  quality — the  Beotian 
squire — the  needy  adventurer — the  unprinci¬ 
pled  charlatan ;  but  these  men  do  not  rule  it 
— do  not  form  its  opinion — do  not  have  much 
influence  in  it.  It  is  an  assembly  right  in  the 
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main.  Practically,  it  consists  of  well-en-  At  length  we  hear  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  it 
dowed,  well-informed  business  men — men  is  a  welcome  sound,  for  it  announces  that 
with  little  enthusiasm,  but  with  plenty  of  the  Speaker  is  going  to  prayers.  A  few 
common  sense,  and  with  more  than  average  minutes,  and  another  ringing  makes  us  aware 
intellect,  integrity,  and  wealth.  Still  more  of  the  pleasing  fact  that  that  Gentleman’s 
may  be  said.  All  that  is  great  in  our  land  devotions  have  already  commenced.  We 
is  there.  It  boasts  the  brightest  names  in  are  delighted  to  hear  it,  for  we  know  that 
literature,  in  eloquence,  aud  law.  Our  island*  the  policeman  who  has  had  us  in  charge,  and 
mother  has  no  more  distinguished  sons  than  who  has  ranged  us  in  the  order  of  our  re- 
those  whose  names  we  see  hguring  day  by  spective  entrances,  will  presently  command 
day  in  the  division  lists.  Nowhere  can  a  the  first  five  to  get  out  their  orders  and  pro¬ 
man  see  an  assembly  more  honourable,  more  ceed.  The  happy  moment  at  last  arrives, 
to  be  held  in  honor,  for  all  that  men  do  and  with  a  light  heart  we  run  up  several 
honor,  than  the  British  House  of  Commons,  flights  of  stairs  and  find  ourselves  in  thb 
to  which  we  now  propose  to  introduce  the  housk. 

reader.  At  first  we  hardly  know  what  we  see. 

f  We  suppose  it  to  be  the  night  of  an  im-  Chaos  seems  come  again  ;  every  one*is  out 

portant  debate,  and  that  we  have  an  order  of  his  place.  On  the  Opposition  benches  sits 
for  the  Strangers’  Gallery.  As  the  gallery  Joseph  Hume,  on  the  Ministerial  Colonel 
will  not  hold  more  than  seventy,  and  as  each  Sibthorp.  Allis  confusion  and  disorder.  No 
member  may  give  an  order,  it  is  very  clear  one  but  the  Speaker  seems  to  know  what  he 
that  at  four,  when  the  gallery  will  be  thrown  »  about.  It  is  the  hour  devoted  to  private 
open,  there  will  be  more  waiting  for  admis-  business.  Amidst  the  hum  of  conversation 
sion  than  the  place  can  possibly  conUiin,  and  we  hear  the  deep-toned  voice  of  the  Speaker, 
that  our  only  chance  of  getting  in  will  be  by  hastily  reading  over  the  titles  of  bills,  and 
being  there  as  early  as  possible.  When  Mr.  declaring  them  read  a  first,  or  second,  or 
Gladstone  brought  forward  the  Budget,  for  third  time,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  we 
instance,  there  were  strangers  waiting  for  ad-  hear  him  announce  the  name  of  some  honor- 
,  mission  as  early  as  ten  in  the  morning.  We  able  M.P.,  who  immediately  rises  and  reads 

go  down  about  one,  and  are  immediately  di-  a  statement  of  the  petition  he  holds  in  his 
rected  to  a  low,  dark  cellar,  with  but  little  hand,  with  which  he  immediately  rushes  down 
light,  save  what  comes  from  a  fire,  that  to  theelerk,  and  which,  thereupon,  the  Spea- 
makes  the  place  anything  but  refreshingly  ker  declares,  is  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table — 
cool  or  pleasant.  Being  of  a  stoical  turn  of  literally  the  petition  is  popped  into  a  bag. 
mind,  we  bear  our  lot  in  patience,  not,  how-  In  the  meanwhile  we  take  a  look  around, 
ever,  without  thinking  that  the  Commons  We  are  up  in  the  Strangers’  Gallery  ;  before 
might  behave  more  respectfully  to  the  sove-  us  is  the  Speaker’s  Gmlery,  which  is  a  row 
reign  people,  than  by  consigning  them  to  nearer  the  busy  scene,  and  which  is  furnished 
this  horrid  black  hole.  It  is  in  vain  we  try  with  easy  leather  cushions,  while  we  sit  upon 
to  read — it  is  too  dark  for  that ;  or  to  talk —  bare  boards.  On  either  side  of  the  house  are 
»  the  atmosphere  is  too  oppressive  even  for  Galleries,  very  pleasant  to  sit,  or  lie,  or  occa- 

that  slight  exertion  ;  and  so  we  wile  away  sionally  sleep  on,  and  by  and  by  we  shall  see 
the  time  in  a  gentle  reverie,  occasionally  in-  in  them  old  fogies,  red  in  the  face,  talking 
terrupted  by  the  purchase  of  oranges  from  over  the  last  bit  of  scandal,  and  young  mus- 
the  merry  Irish  woman,  who  comes  to  us  as  tached  lords  or  officers,  sleeping  away  the 
a  ministering  angel,  and  is  in  capital  spirits  at  time,  to  be  ready,  when  the  house  breaks 
doing  so  much  business,  and  only  wishes  there  up,  for 
was  a  budget  once  a  week.  As  soon  as  this 

room  is  full,  the  rest  of  the  strangers  are  put  Fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

under  the  custody  of  the  police  in  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  Hall.  This  is  much  more  pleasant  Opposite  to  us  is  the  Reporters’  Gallery, 
than  waiting  in  the  cellar,  for  there  is  a  con-  Already  some  dozen  of  them  are  there  ;  those 
tinual  passing  to  and  fro  of  lords  and  law-  three  boxes  in  the  middle  belong  to  the 
yers,  and  M.  P.’s,  and  parliamentary  agents  TirMS.  At  present,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
and  witnesses ;  so  that  if  you  do  not  get  into  press  are  taking  it  easy ;  they  will  have  to 
the  House,  you  will  see  something  going  on.  work  hard  enough  anon.  Above  them  are 
But  in  the  cellar  you  sit,  as  Shelly  says,  giU  wires,  behind  which  we  see  the  glare  of 
Like  a  party  in  a  parlor,  silks  and  satins,  and  faintly — for  otherwise 

All  silent,  and  all  damned !  attention  would  be  drawn  from  the  gentlemen 
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to  the  ladies  above — but  still  clearly  enough  ' 
to  make  us  believe — 

That  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven, 

we  see  outlines  of  female  forms,  and  we  won¬ 
der  if  the  lime  will  ever  arrive  when  Lucretia 
Mott’s  dream  shall  be  realized,  and  woman 
take  her  seat  in  the  senate,  side  by  side  with 
the  tyrknt  man.  Under  the  Reporters’  Gal¬ 
lery,  and  immediately  facing  us,  sits  the 
Speaker,  in  bis  chair  of  state.  On  his  right 
are  the  Treasury  Benches ;  on  the  left,  those 
where  the  Opposition  are  condemned  to  sit, 
and  fume  and  fret  in  vain.  Between  these 
benches  is  the  table  at  which  the  clerk  sits, 
and  on  which  petitions,  when  they  are  re¬ 
ceived,  are  ordered  to  lie,  and  where  lie  the 
green  boxes,  on  which  orators  are  very  fond 
of  striking,  in  order  to  give  to  their  speeches 
particular  force.  At  the  end  of  this  table 
commences  the  gangway,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  filled  with  independent  statesmen,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  at  particular  times,  the 
most  passionate  appeals  are  addressed. 
Lower  down,  is  the  Bar  of  the  House;  and 
that,  in  our  position,  we  cannot  see.  At  the 
end  of  the  table  lies  the  “  gilt  bauble,”  as 
Cromwell  called  the  mace — which  is  the  sign 
of  the  Speaker’s  presence,  and  which  is 
always  put  under  the  table  when  the  Speaker 
leaves  the  chair.  When  a  message  from  the 
Lords  is  announced,  the  Mace- bearer,  bearing 
the  Mace,  goes  to  the  Bar  of  House,  and 
meets  the  Messenger,  who  comes  forward 
bowing,  and  retires  in  the  same  manner,  with 
bis  face  to  the  Speaker,  for  it  would  be  a 
tenible  breach  of  etiquette  were  the  Messen¬ 
ger  to  favor  that  illustrious  personage  with  a 
glimpse  of  his  back.  When  the  Speaker 
leaves  the  chair  no  one  else  occupies  it.  One 
of  the  forms  of  the  House,  pertinaciously 
adhered  to,  and  often  productive  of  good 
results,  was  employed  to  some  purpose  the 
last  time  we  were  in  the  House.  According 
to  Parliamentary  rules,  when  the  Speaker 
puts  the  motion  for  leaving  the  chair,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  House  going  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply,  it  is  at  the  option  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  who  has  a  giievance,  to  bring  it  forward 
then.  Accordingly,  Tom  Buncombe  skilfully 
availed  himself  of  this  privilege.  The  ri¬ 
diculous  proceedings  of  the  Government  in 
the  late  gunpowder  plot,  was  the  burden  of 
honest  Tom’s  speech.  Buncombe  expatiated 
on  the  hardship  done  to  Mr.  Hales,  showed 
that  the  Time$  had  libelled  Lord  Palmerston 
even  more  than  Kossuth,  and  did,  what  he 


generally  does,  make  the  house  laugh.  Pal¬ 
merston  answered  with  equal  ease,  and  was 
equally  successful  in  making  the  house  laugh ; 
and  the  man  who  does  that  will  always  be 
heard  in  St.  Stephen’s.  Lord  Budley  Stuart 
then  started  to  his  legs,  to  express  his  de¬ 
light  to  find  that  Lord  Palmerston  declared 
that  Kossuth  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affair,  and  then  wandered  into  a  panegyric 
on  Palmerston  himself.  Lord  Budley  is  a 
good  man  and  an  honest  man,  but  he  is  not 
a  first-rate  tactician ;  and  there  are  belter 
orators  than  he.  In  his  untiring  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  exile  and  the  refugee,  he 
deserves  thanks  and  praise  ;  one  feels  inclined 
to  repeat  Coleridge’s  lines,  and  say  : — 

Ob,  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure, 

Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

But  still  his  lordship  is  not  always  up  to  the 
mark,  and  certainly  was  not  so  on  the  occasion 
to  which  we  refer.  But  if  he  was  not  that 
broad-shouldered,  square-headed  Quaker  by 
his  side,  John  Bright,  was,  and  he,  at  any 
rate,  determined  that  Palmerston  should  not 
be  let  off  so  easily.  As  Lord  Budley  sat 
down,  up  then  rose  honest  John.  Kossuth 
had  been  slandered  in  an  article  in  the  Time$, 
which  not  a  man  calling  himself  a  gentleman 
would  put  his  hand  to.  That  was  a  point 
which  the  House  took  up  and  cheered. 
Country  gentlemen — poor  old  Spooner  sit¬ 
ting  on  his  bench  alone — could  join  in  that. 
Then  Kossuth  had  been  dogged  by  spies. 
Was  that  with  Palmerston’s  sanction.  His 
lordship  blandly  replied ;  but  Bright  is  not 
a  man  easily  soaped  down,  and  he  returned 
fresh  and  furious  to  the  charge.  His  lord- 
ship  again  rose  to  reply,  but  without  the  life 
that  amused  the  House  when  he  replied  to 
Buncombe.  Then  Cobden,  regardless  of  the 
noble  lord’s  feelings,  would  have  got  him  up 
again,  had  not  the  Speaker  interfered.  This 
chattering  must  be  stopped.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  had  already  spoken  three  times.  It 
was  time  the  badger-baiting  were  ended. 
The  pause  gave  occasion  to  some  Irish  M.P. 
to  ask  a  question  relative  to  ministers’  money, 
and  to  get  what  Mr.  Maguire  termed  an 
evasive  reply  from  the  Treasury  benches, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  made  a  nice  little  row  by  itself ;  but 
the  Kossuth  matter  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
disposed  of,  and  Mr.  Cobden  was  determined 
to  have  his  say  as  well  as  bis  alter  ego. 
Bright.  Accordingly,  with  his  usual  tact, 
be  got  a  cheer  or  two  from  the  House  for  the 
I  Hungarian  hero,  and  then  came  down  o 
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Lord  John,  who,  as  he  generally  does,  made 
a  neat  and  appropriate  speech.  No  man  can 
do  this  better  than  Lord  John ;  and  there 
the  matter  ended,  and  the  House  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  its  business.  Such  forms  as 
those  we  refer  to  have  advantages — they  give 
men  opportunities  of  uttering  their  senti¬ 
ments — of  castigating  Governments  when 
they  deserve  it-^f  being  a  terror  to  Min¬ 
isters  when  evil  disposed. 

But  time  has  passed  away,  and  the  hour 
for  private  business  has  ceased.  The  ben¬ 
ches  on  both  sides  of  the  House  are  already 
filled.  That  first  row  on  the  Speaker’s  right 
contains  the  Ministers.  The  diminutive  Lord 
John  sits  by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  Graham, 
and  near  Lord  Palmerston,  a  man  who  shares 
with  Joseph  Hume  the  honor  of  being  the 
father  of  the  House,  and  who  still  carries  his 
years  well.  Joseph  Hume  is  still  as  fresh 
and  gay  as  a  four-year-old,  and  if  Dodd  be 
an  authority  he  did  not  take  his  seat  till  1811, 
while  in  1809  we  find  Palmerston  in  office. 
Further  from  the  Speaker,  and  nearer  the 
stranger’s  gallery,  sit  Gladstone — Mules- 
worth — Wil^n — the  law  officers  sitting  still 
further  removed  from  us.  Fronting  tliem 
are  the  Opposition,  and  that  Jewish-looking 
individual,  with  a  white  vest,  that  renders 
him  the  observed  of  all  observers,  is  the 
leader  of  the  great  Protectionist  party,  whose 
battles  he  has  fought — whose  councils  he 
has  guided — whose  chiefs,  at  one  time,  he 
placed  upon  the  Treasury  bench  itself.  Up 
in  the  gallery  no  one  is  watched  so  anxiously 
as  he.  Loi^  Palmerston  is  the  next  best 
stared-at  man  in  the  House ;  and  then  the 
diminutive  Lord  John.  But  we  all  like  to 
look  at  Disraeli.  So  far  as  the  Opposition 
are  concerned,  the  debate  generally  lan¬ 
guishes  till  Disraeli  rises  to  speak.  His  cus¬ 
tom  is  to  Mt  motionless  as  a  mummy  all 
night,  with  his  chin  buried  in  his  bosom,  and 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  except  when  he 
takes  them  to  bite  or  examine  the  state  of 
his  nails — a  nervous  action  which  I  believe 
he  unconsciously  performs.  His  speeches 
are  fine  displays ;  be  has  a  voice  that  one 
may  hear  in  every  part  of  the  House.  There 
is  a  daring  saucy  look  in  his  face,  which  at 
once  excites  your  interest.  He  is  not  a  large 
man,  but  he  looks  well  put  together,  with 
his  head  in  the  right  place ;  but  he  never 
seems  in  earnest,  or  to  have  a  great  principle  ; 
he  is  an  admirable  actor,  and  blends  the  use¬ 
ful  necessary  business  talk  with  the  orna¬ 
mental  and  the  personal,  as  no  other  man  in 
the  House  does.  Generally  he  looks  glum, 
and  talks  to  no  one  except  to  Bateson,  one  of 


the  Opposition  wbippers-in,  and  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  bis  private  secretary,  who,  however, 
prefers  mostly  gossiping  in  the  lobby  to  the 
war  of  words  carried  on  in  the  house.  There 
are  times  also  when  Disraeli  looks  more 
cheerful.  On  that  memorable  November 
morning  when  he  was  ousted  from  place — 
when  his  party  were  ingloriously  driven  from 
the  Eden  in  which  they  had  long  hoped  to 
repose,  back  into  the  bleak  and  desert  world, 
the  ex-Chancellor  came  out  of  the  lobby 
gay  aud  fresh  as  if  the  majority  bad  been 
with  him,  not  against  him  ;  there  was  an  un¬ 
wonted  gaiety  in  his  walk,  and  sparkle  in  bis 
eye,  but  the  excitement  of  the  contest  was 
hardly  over.  The  swell  of  the  storm  was 
still  there.  Still  rang  in  his  ears  the  thun¬ 
ders  of  applause — audible  to  us  even  in  the 
lobby,  which  greeted  his  daring  retorts  and 
audacious  personalities.  By  the  side  of 
Disraeli  sits  that  respectable  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  Sir  John  Packington — 
near  him  the  gentle  Walpole,  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  he  never  took  a  joke  ;  the 
ready-tongued  and  clever  Sir  Frederick  Thes¬ 
iger,  and  other  party  lights.  On  the  bench 
^hind  sits  the  grey-haired  Spooner,  still 
eager  in  his  crusade  against  Maynooth ;  and 
behind  him  we  have  a  regular  row  of  far¬ 
mers’  friends.  That  tall  nobleman,  in  sport¬ 
ing  costume,  with  indistinct  utterance,  with 
vehement  but  monotonous  action,  is  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Granby.  Next  to  him  is  the  lu¬ 
gubrious  representative  of  Cambridge  fens 
and  flats — near  by  are  other  remnants  of  the 
forlorn  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
British  Industry*  and  Capital.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  House,  but  below  the  gangway, 
sit  the  Irish  ultra-Romanists  and  Tenant 
Leaguers — a  band  formidable  from  their 
obstinacy  and  audacity.  There  they  sit, 
Maguire,  the  Irish  Disraeli  Gavan  Duffy  of 
the  iVatiow — Lucas  of  the  Tablet — deter¬ 
mined  to  side  with  no  party — to  support  no 
Government  that  will  not  give  to  Ireland  all 
they  want  for  her — determined  to  make 
Ireland  what  she  has  ever  been,  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  all  who  rule. 

Behind  the  gangway,  but  on  the  ministe¬ 
rial  side  of  the  House,  sit  the  Manchester 
School.  Its  chiefs  are  never  heard  without 
attention.  Cobden  and  Bright  never  open 
their  mouths,  but  the  house  listens.  Ob¬ 
scurer  Radicals,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  Mr. 
W.  Williams,  and  others,  may  be  on  their 
legs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  a  sound 
being  heard.  The  extreme  men  all  sit  to¬ 
gether.  That  pale,  thinking,  determined 
man,  with  spectacles,  is  Edward  Miall,  of  the 
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Nonconformist — the  leader  and  the  light — 
the  tutamen  et  dectts  of  the  more  advanced 
and  intelligent  section  of  English  Noncon¬ 
formists.  Below  him  sits  that  Church  Re¬ 
former,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall.  High  up  on  the 
Ministerial  benches,  but  near  the  gangway, 
sits  smiling  Joseph  Hume,  the  best  tempered 
man  and  most  frequent  speaker  in  the  House. 
Fortunately,  Joseph  does  not  speak  long;  if 
he  did,  he  would  be  very  tiresome  indeed. 
Tom  Duncombe,  the  pet  of  the  great  un¬ 
washed — a  class  that  we  trust  will  materially 
diminish,  since  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
uer  has  taken  the  duty  off  soap,  sits  imme- 
iately  behind ;  and  near  him  you  see  a  short 
mountain  of  a  man,  whh  large,  thoughtful 
head,  long,  grey  hair,  and  curious  Quaker 
hat.  That  is  William  Johnson  Fox — the 
“  Publicola”  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch — the 
“  Norwich  Weaver  Boy,”  of  the  League — an 
orator  whose  orations  at  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
meetings  at  Covent  Oarden,  are  still  remem¬ 
bered  as  efforts  of  eloquence  unparalleled  in 
these  modern  times. 

But  we  have  been  already  some  time  in 
the  House.  Hours  have  come  and  gone — 
day  has  faded  into  night.  Suddenly,  from 
the  painted  glass  ceiling  above,  a  mellow 
light  has  streamed  down  upon  us  all.  Rich 
velvet  curtains  have  been  drawn  across  the 
gorgeously  painted  windows,  and  if  we  had 
only  good  speeches  to  listen  to,  we  should 
be  very  comfortable  indeed.  Alas,  alas, 
there  is  no  help  for  us!  As  soon  as  "  Wishy” 
sits  down,  “  Washy”  gets  up ;  and  members 
thin  off,  leaving  hardly  forty  in  the  House. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this.  Men  must  dine 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  obey  this  univer¬ 
sal  law.  Most  of  them  have  been  bard  at 
work  all  the  day.  You  are  confoundedly 
mistaken,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  think  that  as 
soon  as  you  have  taken  your  seat  in  the 
House,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  make  a 
brilliant  speech,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  your 
time  cantering  in  Rotten  Row — gossiping  in 
the  window  of  your  favorite  Club — or  being 
lionized  in  Belgravia.  Never  did  mother’s 
son  make  a  more  egregious  blunder.  The 
rule  is — 

Work,  work,  work, 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim. 

Possibly,  as  you  have  gone  by  the  steamer 
from  your  chambers  in  Fig  Tree  Court, 
Temple,  to  Cremorne,  you  have  seen  rows  of 
windows  extending  along  the  whole  river¬ 
front  of  the  New  House  of  Parliament.  One 


of  those  rows  of  windows,  at  least,  denotes 
the  great  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  corridor 
of  committee-rooms.  These  committee-rooms 
generally  open  at  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock, 
and  the  chances  are  that  in  one  or  other  of 
them  you  will  be  caught  and  confined  daily 
till  the  hour  of  prayer  happily  arrives.  There 
you  must  sit  examining  witnesses  and  plans 
— listening  to  counsel  very  learned  and  very 
dull.  Occasionally  counsel  are  facetious, 
generally  they  are  quite  the  reverse ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  Mariana,  in  the  "  Moated 
Grange,”  never  was  so  weary,  or  so  wished 
that  she  were  dead,  as  you  will,  after  you 
have  been  a  day  or  two  on  the  “  Bullock- 
Smithy  Waterworks  Committee  Bill.”  Con¬ 
sequently,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
ten,  the  House  gets  very  thin  indeed,  and 
the  oratory  is  of  that  kind  generally  known 
as  “  small  beer.”  About  ten  again  the 
House  gets  full,  and  the  great-guns  rise ;  but 
still  you  must  not  leave — there  may  be  a  di¬ 
vision.  You  must  stay  there  till  one  or  two, 
as  the  case  may  be :  so  that,  after  all,  an 
honorable  M.  P.  has  not  a  very  easy  life. 
Committees  all  day,  and  debates  all  night — 
I  wonder  that  some  of  the  old  fogies  in  the 
House  don’t  give  it  up  and  retire;  they  can’t 
be  ambitious  now — at  their  time  of  life  they 
cannot  expect  a  place,  or,  with  their  failing 
powers. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 

That  dream  must  long  have  left  them.  I 
suppose  it  is  custom  that  compels  them  to 
haunt  the  house ;  they  have  got  used  to  it, 
and  they  could  not  otherwise  exist.  But  it 
is  terrible  work  after  all ;  just  as  country  life 
becomes  beautiful,  just  as  out-door  existence 
becomes  preferable  to  that  within,  just  as  the 
warm  voluptuous  breath  of  the  sunny  south 
makes  you  feel  young  in  spite  of  grey  hairs 
and  increasing  ol^sity,  an  M.  P.  is  condemned 
to  spend  the  livelong  day  and  night  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  St.. Stephen’s  Hall. 
Of  itself,  without  bad  speeches,  this  would 
be  a  heavy  task.  It  is  true  that  lately  the 
ventillation  of  the  House  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved,  but  still,  if  Punch  be  an  authority, 
when  an  irritated  cabman,  for  occasionally 
cabmen  do  lose  their  temper,  would  call  his 
brother  jarvey  a  fool,  he  simply  terms  him 
the  “  gentleman  wot  wentilates  the  House  of 
Commons.”  But  time  is  wearing  away.  We 
will  suppose  the  House  has  become  full ;  the 
great  men  have  had  their  say ;  the  debate,  as 
far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  is  con¬ 
cluded,  generally  by  Lord  John,  who  is  in  a 
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capital  atale  of  preservation,  and  standing 
nearly  erect — little  men  always  do — with  his 
bands  tucked  up  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  coat, 
is  lively,  and  leaves  the  House  to  divide  in 
good  spirits.  His  lordship  is  admirably  fitted 
for  an  age  of  compromise  and  coalition.  The 
liberality  of  his  premi.ses  is  only  equalled  by 
the  niggardly  deductions  he  draws  from  them. 
The  boldest  lieformers  admire  his  principles, 
the  narrowest  Conservatives  are  scarcely 
shocked  by  bis  conclusions;  so  that  he  suits 
all  parlies.  Lord  John  resumes  his  seat 
amidst  loud  calls  of  divide,  divide !  The  di¬ 
vision  bell  rings — peers  and  diplomatists  and 
strangers  are  turned  out — members  come 
rushing  in  from  the  library  and  smoking- 
room.  The  mysteries  of  the  lobby  are  only 
for  the  initiated.  If  the  division  is  large,  we 
may  have  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  the  result, 
generally  announced  with  tremendous  cheers. 
Up  in  the  waiting-room,  we  have  no  idea  how 
the  division  goes.  All  that  we  learn  from 
the  Oallery  keeper  is,  that  there  was  an  im¬ 
mense  majority,  but  he  cannot  exactly  say  on 
which  side  it  was.  Altogether,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  seems  very  senseless  and  absurd.  The 
strangers  are  surely  not  in  the  way  of  the 
members,  and  the  publication  of  the  division 
lict,  precludes  for  an  instant  the  idea  that  it 
is  done  to  insure  secrecy.  The  arrangement 
is  merely  an  unneces.'-ary  inconvenience  which 
the  House  keeps  up  from*  its  love  of  antiqua¬ 
ted  forms.  Surely  now  that  people  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  House,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  slop  while  they  are  there.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  the  gentlemen 
that  sit  telow.  Not  that  fault  should  be 
found  with  members ;  they  aic  generally  well 
behaved,  and  hear  even  unutterable  bores 
with  attention.  It  is  seldom  they  put  a  man 
down,  or  are  boisterous  and  rude.  Of  course, 
however,  this  remark  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  applying  to  all  the  representatives  from 
the  sister-isle.  And  now  the  division  is  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  House  adjourns.  Out 
bound  honorable  M.  P.’s,  as  schoolboys  out 
of  school.  Glad  enough  are  they  the  thing 
is  over,  and  lighting  their  cigars — it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  what  smokers  honorable  gentlemen 
are — not  unreluctantly  do  they  wend  their 
way  home.  Following  their  example,  we  ex¬ 
change  the  noisy  and  heated  House  for  the 
chill  and  silent  night — but  we  cannot  omit  to 
observe  first  how  much  the  press  has  altered 
the  character  of  the  oratory  of  the  House. 
Whilst,  for  instance,  Smithers  was  speaking 
— the  Hou.se  was  then  very  thin — nobody 
listened  to  Smithers — yet  went  on  Smilh- 
ers  stuttering — reading  from  M.S.  notes — 


screeching  at  the  top  of  his  voice — sawing 
the  air  with  his  arms,  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Peel — no  one  listens  to  Smithers — 
occasionally  a  good-natured  friend  mildly 
ejaculates  an  approving  “  hear,”  but  gene¬ 
rally  Smithers  sits  down  as  he  rises,  without 
any  particular  mark  of  approval  at  all — Why 
then  does  Smithers  speak  ? — why  because 
tlie  press  is  there — to  treasure  up  every 
word — to  note  down  every  sentence — to  let 
the  British  nation  see  what  Smithers  said. 
This  of  course  is  a  great  temptation  to  Smith¬ 
ers  to  speak  when  there  is  no  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  that  Smithers  should  open  his  mouth  at 
all.  Yet  this  has  its  sidvantages — on  the 
morrow  honorable  gentlemen  have  the  whole 
debate  before  them,  coolly  to  peruse  and 
study,  and  if  one  grain  of  sense  lurked  in 
Smithers’  speech,  the  reader  gets  the  benefit. 
At  times  also,  were  it  not  for  the  press,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  country.  For  instance,  we 
refer  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  proposals  for  Customs 
Reform.  On  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer, 
Mr.  Wilson  spoke  for  nearly  four  hours.  Mr. 
Wilson  we  believe  to  be  an  excellent  man  and 
father  of  a  family,  but  he  certainly  is  a  very 
poor  speaker.  Never  was  there  a  duller  and 
drearier  speech.  Few  men  could  sit  it  out. 
In  the  gallery  there  were  a  few  strong-minded 
females  who  heard  every  word — what  cannot 
a  strong-minded  woman  do  ? — but  M  P.’s 
gossiped  in  the  lobby — or  dined — or  smoked 
— or  drank  brandy  and  water — in  short  did 
anything  but  listen  to  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  yet 
this  was  a  grave,  serious,  government  mea¬ 
sure.  Why  then  djd  not  members  listen  ? 
Because  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  do 
so.  The  Txnui  would  give  it  them  all  the 
next  morning ;  and  so  it  mattered  little  how 
empty  of  listeners  was  the  House,  provided 
the  reporters  were  there  and  did  their  duly. 
It  is  to  the  Reporters’  Gallery  members 
speak,  not  to  the  House.  Thus  it  is  orators 
are  so  plentiful  in  spite  of  the  freezing  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  House.  Ordinarily  no  one 
listens — no  one  expects  to  be  convinced — 
no  one  seeks  to  convince.  The  House  is  po¬ 
lite,  but  it  has  no  enthusiasm.  Orators,  like 
George  Thompson,  are  quite  out  of  place  in 
it.  Such  a  man  as  Henry  Vincent  would  be 
a  laughing-stock.  The  House  would  go  into 
convulsions  every  time  his  apoplectic  face  ap¬ 
peared.  The  House  consists  of  middle-aged 
gentlemen  of  good  |>arts  and  habits,  and  they 
like  to  do  business  and  to  be  spoken  to  in  a 
business-like  way.  Next  to  business-like 
speakers,  the  House  likes  joking.  Hence  it 
is  Tom  Duncombe  and  Lord  Palmerston  are 
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such  favorites.  Hence  it  is  that  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp  and  Henry  Drummond  get  so  readily 
the  ear  of  the  House.  The  House  cares  little 
for  declamation.  It  would  rather  be  without 
it.  It  considers  it  a  waste  of  time.  Figures 
of  arithmetic  are  far  more  popular  than  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech.  The  latter  are  for  school¬ 
boys  and  youth  in  its  teens — the  former  are 
for  men.  Business  is  one  thing — rhetoric  is 
another. 

D’lsraeli  began  his  career  as  a  rhetorician, 
and  failed.  Wisely,  he  altered  his  plan. 
He  learnt  to  keep  accounts, — to  talk  prose — 
to  understand  business,  and  he  has  been  al¬ 
ready  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  One 
other  thing  also  noteworthy  is  the  general 
good  character  of  the  House  and  fairness  of 
Its  constitution.  All  opinions  are  found  in  it. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  represents  High  Church, 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall  Represents  Low  Church — 
Mr.  Miall  extreme  Dissent,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fox  Dissent  that  is  not  orthodox  nor  ex¬ 
treme,  but  tolerant  and  latitudinarian.  The 
heroes  of  the  Anti  Corn-Law  League  are 
there,  and  there  also  are  the  country  squires 
who  consider  them  as  the  fruitful  cause  of 
mischief.  Protestant  Spooner  walks  into  the 
same  lobby  with  Lucas  of  the  “  Tablet and 
Quaker  Bright  sits  side  by  side  with  mighty 
men  of  war.  Teetotal  Heyworth  finds  him¬ 
self  in  the  same  discussion  with  Bass,  famed 
for  bitter  ale.  The  result  is  not  exactly  what 
any  man  desires,  but  what  is  perhaps  best 
under  the  circumstances — what,  perhaps,  best 
represents  the  general  feeling  of  the  country. 
We  know  it  is  fashionable  to  think  otherwise 
— to  represent  the  House  as  rotton  to  its  core, 
and  as  misrepresenting  the  opinions  of  the 
times.  For  our  part,  we  believe  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  much  better  re¬ 
presentative  than  a  fortiori  we  might  expect. 
Aristocrats,  you  say,  are  there — yes,  but  they 
are  men,  most  of  them,  of  untainted  honor — 
of  lofty  aim — of  comprehensive  views — and 
the  general  fusion  and  ventilation  of  opinion 
and  clash  of  intellect  elicit  action  most  con¬ 
genial  with  the  intelligence  of  the  age.  Take 
any  of  the  extreme  men,  for  instance.  What 
could  they  do?  Are  they  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  mass  of  opinion  ?  Is  the  country 
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prepared  to  lock  up  the  National  Church,  as 
Mr.  Miall  would  recommend — to  dissolve  the 
Union,  as  Gavan  Duffy  would  desire — to  put 
down  all  our  armaments,  as  Mr.  Bright  would 
think  proper — to  grant  the  five  points  of  the 
Charter,  as  poor  Mr.  Fergus  O’Connor  con¬ 
tended  ?  Most  certainly  not.  Yet  these  men 
are  in  the  House,  and  rightly  in  the  House, 
and  help  to  preserve  the  balance  which  it  is 
so  essential  to  maintain.  With  them  away, 
the  opinions  of  the  people  would  not  be  fairly 
represented.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  they  represent  but  sections, 
and  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  mis¬ 
taking  a  part  for  the  whole.  In  the  House, 
then,  it  is  wisely  arranged  that  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  extreme  opinions  shall  meet.  Thus 
justice  is  done  to  all.  Thus  mutual  tolera¬ 
tion  is  learned.  Thus  the  mental  vision  of  all 
becomes  enlarged.  We  make  these  remarks 
because  we  think  we  see  a  tendency  to  run 
down  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  of  which  it  is  a  type. 
By  Britons  this  feeling  should  not  be  enter¬ 
tained.  That  assembly  contains  the  grandest 
intellects  of  which  our  country  can  boast.  In 
its  earliest  days  it  rocked  the  cradle  of  our 
liberties,  and  still  it  guards  them,  though  the 
stripling  has  long  become  a  giant.  At  our 
elections  there  is  deep-seated  demoralisation 
— but  still  that  derqoralization  has  its  bounds, 
which  it  cannot  p’ass,  and  the  high-minded 
and  the  honorable  form  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  if,  gentle  reader,  it 
laughs  at  your  favorite  idea,  it  only  does  so 
because  that  idea  is  a  poor  squalling  brat,  not 
a  goddess  with  celestial  mien  and  air.  A 
time  may  come  when  it  may  be  that,  and  then 
it  will  not  knock  at  the  door  of  the  House  in 
vain.  Till  then,  the  House  may  be  forgiven 
for  not  thinking  of  it.  The  House  is  not 
bound  to  take  notice  of  it  till  then.  Law 
Reform — Parliamentary  Reform — Financial 
Reform — Customs  Reform — Educationi^-Col- 
onies — Convicts — India — these  are  the  topics 
with  which  the  House  has  now  painfully  to 
grapple.  Your  favorite  idea  must  wait  a  little 
longer.  In  the  meantime,  if  it  be  a  good  one 
we  wish  it  well — if  it  be  a  true  one  we  shall 
surely  hear  of  it  again. 
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Washi.noton  is  a  striking  proof  of  this  I 
truth,  that  we  cannot  will  to  create  a  great  | 
town.  To  prepare  a  site  worthy  of  the  po¬ 
litical  Capital  of  the  United  Slates,  they 
hewed  down  the  trees  which  surrounded  it, 
and  traced  the  line  of  an  immense  street,  at 
one  end  of  which  they  erected  the  Capitol, 
where  the  Congress  sits,  whilst  at  the  other 
they  built  the  “  White  House,”  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  residence  is  so  called.  They  then  laid 
out  other  streets  in  ever}'  direction,  so  that 
they  then  contemplated  the  establishment  of 
a  place  which  would  hold  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  souls,  whereas  Washington  holds  at  the 
most  but  fifty  thousand.  Moore  indulged  in 
a  spirit  of  raillery,  at  a  town  in  its  infancy, 
where  could  be  seen  squares  in  swamps,  and 
obelisks  amongst  trees.  The  population  is 
sparsely  scattered  over  a  place  badly  laid 
out,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  remark,  that 
at  Washington  there  may  be  seen  houses 
without  streets,  and  streets  without  houses. 

The  first  view  of  this  town  made  me  sad. 
In  the  midst  of  a  country  covered  with  snow, 
through  which  the  Potomac  slept  like  a 
frozen  serpent,  the  brown  turrets  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  a  scientific  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  singular  order  of  architecture,  | 
raised  themselves  up  in  the  midst  of  a  hazy 
atmosphere.  The  streets  were  whitened  by 
winter,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  icy  regions, 
the  grotesque  figures  of  the  blacks  were  to 
be  seen  in  strange  contrast  with  the  color  of 
the  snow,  far  away  from  their  country,  for 
slavery  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
subject  to  the  immediate  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Slavery  is  at  the  door  of  the  Palace 
of  Liberty  1 

1  was  happy  to  find  the  French  Minister 
at  Washington,  M.  de  Sartiges,  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Home  and  Athens ;  since  Minis¬ 
ter  Plenipotentiary  in  Persia,  he  now  repre¬ 
sents  the  urbanity  of  the  French  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  Parisians  in  the  midst  of 
the  coldness  of  the  Americans,  and  they 
seem  to  be  on  very  good  terms  with  each 
other.  As  for  myself,  being  received  under 
his  hospitable  roof,  1  found  that  France,  and 


particularly  a  France,  as  amiable  ns  that  of 
the  Embassy,  was  good  to  be  met  with  in 
every  country.* 

“  Ijft  ut  go  to  the  Capitol  to  pray  to  the  God*” 

The  Capitol  is  a  remarkable  monument. 
Well  situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  it  over¬ 
looks  the  course  of  the  river,  and  a  vast  plain 
terminated  by  some  hills.  Souvenirs  aside, 
this  horizon  does  not  come  up  to  the  Roman 
horizon  ;  it  has  more  extent  than  grandeur, 
two  things  that  are  not  synonymous,  although 
they  Rometimes  confound  them  here.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town  are  placed  some 
sculptures  of  different  merit ;  America,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Columbus  (and  which  is  said 
rather  jokingly),  is  apparently  discovered 
because  it  is  naked  ;  and  Greenough’s  statue 
of  Washington.  Another  work  from  the 
same  sculptor  will  soon  be  placed  there  ;  it 
is  a  group  remarkable  for  its  design  and  exe¬ 
cution,  which  represents  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  controlling  and  governing  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  I  saw  this  group 
in  Mr.  Greenough’s  study  in  Florence,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  fit  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  American  Capitol.  The  central 
dome  of  the  Capitol  appeared  to  me  to  be 
too  low,  and  too  be.tvy  for  the  extent  of  the 
lateral  buildings.  The  hall  in  the  interior 
placed  under  the  cupola  is  very  fine.  On 
the  one  side  sits  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  on  the  other  the  Senate.  The 
columns  of  the  vestibule,  through  which  you 
enter  to  the  hall  of  sitting  of  the  last  named 
body,  present  a  singular  and  rather  graceful 
attempt  at  native  architecture ;  they  are  or- 


*  1  WM  much  pleased  with  the  conversations  of 
M.  Boileao,  now  first  Secretary  of  the  French  Lega¬ 
tion  at  Washington,  after  having  been  the  first  to 
distinguish  himself  at  the  Polyt«K^io  School,  which 
is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  with  a  diplomaUst 
M.  Boilean  has  been  applying  himself  to  scientifie 
labors  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  exploration  of  ita 
mines;  his  conversations  on  this  subject  recom¬ 
pensed  me  for  the  loss  I  sustained  in  not  being  able 
to  see  the  mining  country.  I  could  not  do  so  from 
ths  advanced  state  of  the  season. 
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namcnted  with  wheal-stalks  grouped  in  a 
bunch.  The  capitals  are  formed  of  thorns 
and  leaves  of  the  same  plant.  At  no  great 
distance  from  them  they  have  usetT  the  to¬ 
bacco  leaf  to  decorate  other  columns,  which 
does  not  produce  such  a  pleasing  effect. 
However,  it  is  very  natural  to  Irorrow  deco¬ 
rations  for  the  architecture  of  a  country  from 
its  vegetation.  The  Egyptians  did  the  same 
with  the  lotus  and  the  papyrus,  the  Greeks 
with  the  acanthus,  the  French,  the  English 
and  the  Germans,  in  the  middle  ages,  with 
the  clover  and  the  cabbage-leaf.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  ought  to  avail  themselves  sparingly 
of  these  imitations  from  local  nature,  and 
when  they  do  so,  employ  them  with  taste. 
It  seems  to  me  that  cigars  offer  too  good  a 
use  for  the  tobacco-leaf  to  rob  them  of  what 
properly  belongs  to  them. 

I  found  neither  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  nor  the  Senate  that  carelessness  in 
their  dress  nor  vulgarity  in  their  manners,  of 
which  1  had  heard  so  much  said  ;  but  many 
of  the  speakers  used  great  violence  in  their 
gesticulation,  and  broke  out  into  immoderate 
6t8  of  laughter,  followed  by  an  intonation 
much  too  low — on  the  whole  there  was  not 
enough  simplicity.  The  audience  generally 
preserved  great  calmness,  and  the  assembly 
did  not  seem  to  partake  much  of  the  warmth 
of  the  speakers.  These  were  ordinarily  very 
quiet,  only,  during  a  discussion  about  Kos¬ 
suth,  there  was  a  little  agitation  amongst  the 
RepresenUitives.  The  members  applauded. 
I  beard  some  one  say,  who  was  standing  near 
me,  we  have  a  French  House  to-day.  This 
was  intended  to  imply  a  certain  agitation  in 
the  assembly  and  amongst  the  members,  but 
the  French  Chambers,  which  have  seen  many 
disorders  and  tumults,  have  witnessed  nothing 
like  some  of  the  scenes  which  have  been 
enacted  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It 
was  not,  thanks  be  to  heaven,  the  habitual 
tone  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress,  and,  for 
my  part,  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  We 
must  remember  that  the  United  States  con¬ 
tains  parts  of  the  country  which  are  very 
little  civilized.  A  man  who  arrives  from  the 
extremities  of  the  West,  is  a  little  in  this 
country  like  a  Frenchman  who  would  come 
to  Paris  from  the  mountains  of  Corsica. 
Should  we  conclude,  from  the  violent  habits 
of  this  man,  that  the  vendetta  is  one  of  the 
customs  of  the  French?  An  abuse  of  more 
ordinary  occurrence  was  the  length  of  the 
■peeches.  There  were  some  extraordinary 
anecdotes  on  this  subject.  Now,  in  imitation 
of  some  of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  and  the 
Brst  Puritan  preachers,  it  has  been  ordered, 
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that  the  duration  of  the  speeches  shall  not 
exceed  one  hour.  It  is  not  the  same  in  the 
Senate,  where  oratorical  displays  are  confined 
to  no  particular  limit,  and  where  are  found 
at  the  present  day  the  most  eminent  orators 
of  the  Union. 

The  time  when  the  most  important  contro¬ 
versies  took  place  has  pa.ssed  awa)',  when 
Mr.  Calhoun  with  his  manly  front,  ardent 
gesture,  and  pressincr  though  sometimes 
factious  dialectic,  contended  against  the  full 
and  sonorous  voice,  the  proud  attitude  and 
majestic  bearing  of  Mr.  Webster;  when  Mr. 
Clay,  the  Aristides  of  this  Republic,  came  to 
oppose  the  energy  of  his  language  and  the 
integrity  of  his  politics  and  his  life  against 
the  violence  of  parties.  Mr.  Clay  is  now 
dying  at  Washington.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  no 
more;  and  Mr.  Webster  is  Minister,  and  as 
such  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  ;  but  in  default  of  these  great  heroes 
of  the  past,  I  heard  some  men  whose  names 
begin  to  be  mentioned  as  candidates  for  the 
future  Presidency,  amongst  others,  Messrs. 
Houston  and  Douglas,  both  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party. 

Mr.  Houston  comes  from  Tennessee.  In 
his  youth,  he  left  this  State  to  go  and  spend 
some  years  amongst  the  Indians,  and,  after¬ 
wards,  became  the  principal  agent  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Texas.  Whilst  he  was  waging 
war  against  the  Mexicans,  General  Houston 
had  the  good  fortune  to  conquer  Santa  Anna 
and  make  him  prisoner.  He  is  a  man  who 
is  celebrated,  from  the  audacity  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Some  fear  to  find  in  him  a  second  Jack- 
son,  and  a  supporter  of  the  war-party  ;  others 
assure  me  that  the  hardy  chieftain,  the  semi¬ 
barbarian  of  other  days,  will  now  make  a  very 
good  President.  All  that  I  can  say,  is,  that 
1  witnessed  in  the  Senate  the  great  control 
that  Mr.  Houston  could  exercise  over  himself. 
In  one  of  his  speeches,  he  had  excited  Mr. 
Foote’s  anger,  the  Governor  of  Mississippi, 
whom  I  heard  several  times,  always  with 
much  violence.  The  latter,  in  his  reply,  used 
an  extreme  bitterness  of  language,  accusing 
Mr.  Houston  of  the  wish  to  divide,  and  by 
that  means  destroy,  the  democratic  party,  and 
thus  further  his  personal  views,  by  making 
an  alliance  with  the  free  sailers,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Presidency.  The  attack  could  not 
have  been  more  vehement  or  more  direct. 
Mr.  Houston  replied  with  much  calmness, 
with  that  placidity,  a  little  disdainful  in  an 
old  soldier,  who  did  not  wish  to  pick  a  quarrel 
on  that  day  at  least.  He  complained  of  ac¬ 
cusations  being  thrown  out  against  him,  and 
then  disavowed,  saying,  that  when  he  attacked 
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any  one  be  did  it  openly,  and  in  a  good-hu-  I 
mored  way  ;  he  Bnislied  by  narrating,  and  be 
did  it  very  well,  the  story  of  a  parson,  who 
was  a  troublesome  guest.  “  They  went  to 
find  him  in  heaven,  he  was  not  there,  then  in 
purgatory,  the  guardian  of  the  place  received 
the  visitors  very  politely  and  replied :  ‘  Him, 
whom  you  are  looking  for,  you  will  not  find, 
be  threw  all  purgatory  into  disorder,  but  he 
broke  his  chains,  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
further  of  him.*”  The  little  merit  of  this 
tale  was  relieved  by  the  pleasing  raillery 
with  which  it  was  spoken  by  the  formidable 
Texian  Chief,  who  had  been  provoked  a  great 
deal,  and  replied  so  calmly  and  sarcastically 
to  a  wounded  adversary.  The  latter,  taking 
the  anecdote  in  earnest,  in  reference  to  the 
chain  with  which  the  madman  was  confined 
in  purgatory,  exclaimed,  Mr.  Houston  will 
not  enchain  me.”  In  the  debate,  the  latter, 
speaking  of  the  oligarchy  of  South  Carolina, 
a  State  in  which  the  Legislature,  and  not  the 
majority  of  the  people,  elect  the  President  of 
the  Union  and  the  Governor,  elicited  a  reply 
from  a  member  from  that  section,  who  ruse 
in  an  excited  manner  and  exclaimed,  "  that 
no  one  hitd  the  right  to  censure  the  particular 
Constitution  of  a  State,  that  it  was  like  re¬ 
ligion,  and  who  would  take  upon  himself  to 
censure  Louisiana  or  Maryland  for  being 
Catholic?  after  religion,  then  comes  law.” 
The  whole  of  this  discourse  was  a  vigorous 
protestation  of  the  warmest  sentiment,  the 
most  irriUible  of  all  the  political  feelings  of 
the  people  in  this  country,  viz.,  the  independ¬ 
ence,  the  individuality  of  separate  States. 
After  a  few  bitter  remarks  against  Texas  and 
its  representative,  the  excited  orator  sat  down 
and  refased  the  advances  which  Mr.  Houston 
made  to  him.  Evidently,  the  latter  was  very 
glad  to  show,  for  the  sake  of  his  Presidential 
canvas.s,  that  he  was  not  a  passionate  man, 
as  the  first  part  of  his  career  might  have  in¬ 
dicated,  and  perhaps  his  adversaries  would 
have  been  delighted  to  elicit  from  him  some 
expression  of  anger,  that  might  have  reflected 
on  his  character ;  but  he  did  not  give  them 
this  satisfaction,  and  the  Achilles  of  Texas 
manifested  the  calmness  of  Ulysses,  modera¬ 
ting  his  anger  and  saying,  “  Even  support 
that,  oh !  my  heart,”  whilst  the  insults  of 
pretenders  were  strewed  thick  and  fast 
around  him. 

On  the  first  of  January,  I  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  President.  F ree  access  is  afforded 
to  all  who  go  there.  There  is  quite  a  large 
crowd,  and  persons  push  against  each  other, 
as  they  do  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  not  more  so.  Although  no 
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particular  dress  is  prescribed,  I  saw  no  one 
who  was  not  well  clad.  I  read  in  some 
travels  in  the  United  States,  that  this  recep¬ 
tion  was  a  frightful  mixture,  and  amongst 
other  instances  of  the  disorder  that  was  said 
to  prevail,  the  author  mentioned  that  a  father 
had  placed  two  of  his  daughters  on  an  eleva¬ 
tion  near  the  chimney  place,  so  that  they 
might  have  a  better  view  of  the  scene. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  struck  me.  Once 
escaped  from  the  crowd  outside,  and  under 
the  vestibule,  we  are  introduced  into  the  first 
saloon,  from  whence  we  enter  the  apartment, 
where  we  find  the  President  standing.  We 
shake  him  by  the  hand,  salute  the  President's 
lady,  and  pass  into  a  third  saloon,  which  is 
very  large,  and  where  we  walk  about  for 
some  time.  I  remained  there  an  hour,  and 
observed  nothing  which  was  not  marked  by 
the  strictest  decorum.  It  was  no  one’s  fault 
but  altogether  my  own,  if  in  the  crowd  out¬ 
side  some  one  took  my  purse  out  of  my 
pocket.  I  mention  this  trifling  incident  only 
to  notify  strangers,  to  take  every  precaution 
who  go  to  court,  happening  to  be  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the  first  of  January. 

Kossuth  has  arrived.  He  reached  his  hotel 
without  any  display.  'There  is  nothing  further 
said  about  the  enthusiastic  reception  he  met 
with  in  New  York,  about  the  crowd  who 
remained  a  whole  day  and  a  part  of  the 
night  under  his  windows.  I  have  just  passed 
before  his  hotel  and  saw  no  one  there.  Kos¬ 
suth’s  popularity  has  considerably  diminished. 
The  Americans  see  more  and  more  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  depart  from  that 
neutral  policy  which  has  distinguished  their 
government  since  the  days  of  Washington, 
to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe  in  relation  to  Hungary.  I  perceive 
that  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  that  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  prevailed  in  New  York,  was  the 
want  of  excitement,  of  striking  manifesta¬ 
tions,  which  are  the  only  agreeable  amuse 
meats  of  the  people  in  a  country  where 
amusements  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
This  noise  was  without  affect  and  without 
danger.  As  a  clever  person  said  to  me,  it 
was  limited  to  letting  out  the  steam,  which, 
as  we  know,  causes  no  exp^losion  of  the 
boilers,  but  prevents  it.  Even  at  New 
York,  the  authorities  told  Kossuth,  a  few 
days  ago,  that  they  would  cease  to  pay  bis 
bill  and  that  of  his  suite  at  the  hotel. 

In  Congress,  where  the  debate  is  about 
him,  there  is  some  agitation,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  applaud  some  of  the  speakers  who  burl 
defiance  at  Europe;  but  there  are  cries  of 
order!  order!  and  .everything  is  soon  quiet. 
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An  orator  began  to  speak,  and  said,  “Be-- 
cause  we  shew  hospitality  to  an  illustrious 
stranger,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  participate 
in  his  sentiments,  or  espouse  his  opinions. 
Thus,  in  this  House,  we  are  very  courteous 
one  towards  the  other,  without  being  for  that 
of  the  same  opinion.  This  courtesy  does  not 
prove,  for  instance,  that  we  partake  of  the 
abominable  sentiments  of  the  abolitionists. 
This  gentleman,  who  'sits  next  to  me,  lives 
on  very  good  terms  with  his  neighbours,  and 
nevcrthelesB  they  do  not  think  as  he  does.” 

After  having  pronounced  this  speech,  so 
moderate  if  we  search  the  bottom  of  the 
question,  but  incidentally  so  aggressive  on  a 
point,  which  excited  so  much  the  real  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  assembly,  the  speaker  advanced 
towards  me.  For  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  debate,  I  thrust  myself  into  the  space 
allotted  to  the  members  of  Congress,  and  I 
thought  he  approached  me  ,to  direct  me  to 
leave,  but  instead  of  this,  he  obligingly 
offered  me  his  place.  He  came  back  several 
Umes  to  vote,  and,  when  he  had  done  so,  he 
retired.  I  was  really  confused  with  so  much 
condescension,  and  was  very  grateful.  I 
therefore  figured  during  the  remainder  of 
Ibat  day’s  session  amongst  the  legislators, 
fearing  only  that  when  they  raised  their 
hands  to  vote,  in  not  raising  mine  I  might  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  majority  or  minority. 
It  was  even  the  more  important  that  it  should 
not  be  so,  for  by,  probably,  preconcerted 
tactics,  the  number  of  votes  on  a  proposition 
concerning  Kossuth  was  equal  to  the  number 
against  the  motion. 

It  is  evident  there  is  some  understanding 
in  order  to  avoid  too  much  discussion  about 
Kossuth,  -always  preserving  for  him  that 
respect  which  his  misfortunes  and  his  talents 
command,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  popularity 
he  still  maintains  in  the  Union,  and  his  posi¬ 
tion,  which  Congress  is  bound  to  respect,  as 
the  guest  of  the  United  States.* 

•  Since  my  departure,  I  have  heard  of  the 
reception  the  Senate  gave  him.  This  caused 
them  some  embarrassment.  M.  de  La  Fayette, 
who  was  received  in  a  similar  manner,  had  been 
complimented  officially,  and  had  replied,  which 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  It  was 
feared  that  Kossuth  wished  to  speak  also,  and 
that  his  discourse  might  compromise  the  Senate. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  want  of  consideration  towards 
the  nation’s  guest  would  have  caused  almost  uni¬ 
versal  displeasure.  To  get  over  the  difficulty,  the 
following  plan  was  conceived.  He  had  hardly 
taken  his  seat  ia  the  Assembly  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Speaker,  when  a  Senator  rose  and  said, 
that  a  great  number  of  bis  colleagues  desired  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the  illustrious 
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I  was  told  that  this  day’s  session  of  the 
Senate  would  be  interesting ;  it  was  so  in  fact, 
but  less  on  account  of  what  was  said,  than 
of  the  motive  which  made  the  speakers  take 
the  floor.  Most  of  the  speeches  1  heard 
were  professions  of  faith  in  favor  of  the 
compromise,  that  is  to  say,  the  Legislative 
enactment  which  tends  to  conciliate  the 
north  and  the  south.  Messrs.  Foote  and 
Houston,  the  antagonists  in  the  parliamentary 
combat  of  the  other  day,  spoke  in  this  sense : 
To-day,  General  Cass  followed  their  example 
— Mr.  Douglas,  a  Senator  from  Illinois  made  a 
similar  protestation  and  explained  to  the 
Senate  that  he  had  not  voted  for  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  He  entered  into  details  alto¬ 
gether  personal  on  this  matter — called  away 
by  business  to  New  York,  he  thought  he 
would  have  returned  in  time  to  vote — con¬ 
trary  to  his  expectation  and  notwithstanding 
he  made  every  endeavor,  he  arrived  too  late 
— he  then  went  to  Chicago,  where,  with  some 
danger  to  himself,  be  braved  the  excited 
state  of  public  opinion  there  against  the  Com¬ 
promise,  and  made  the  Town  Council  of 
Chicago  alter  their  resolutions.  Why  did 
Mr.  Douglas  insist  so  much  in  explaining  all 
these  details  as  to  the  course  be  had  adopted 
on  this  occasion  ?  It  is  because  he  aspires  to 
the  Presidency,  and  that  all  the  candidates 
for  this  high  oflice  think  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  establish  that  they  are  for  the  compromise. 
This  general  desire  to  adopt  this  conciliatory 
programme  shows  how  much  this  opinion  is 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  electors ;  to  ren¬ 
der  their  chances  possible,  each  approaches 
and  approves  of  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  placing 
themselves  on  this  platform,  to  use  American 
parliamentary  language,  that  he  can  hope  to 
be  President  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  one  of  those  men  in  Con¬ 
gress,  whose  discourse  and  appearance  struck 
me  the  most.  Small,  black,  thick-set,  his 
words  are  full  of  vigor,  his  action  simple  and 
manly.  He  had  to  speak  about  himself,  and 
did  it  with  warmth  and  courtesy.  A  few 
words  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  inspired  by  a  true  politi¬ 
cal  sentiment.  Respecting  this  compromise, 
which  every  person  extols,  he  said  with 
reason,  it  seems  to  me,  Yes,  let  us  remain 
faithful  to  it,  but  if  we  really  wish  to  serve 
the  cause  of  conciliation,  let  us  not  speak 
about  it  too  much  or  too  lightly — wait  until 
it  is  attacked,  it  will  then  be  time  to  rise  and 
defend  it.  Until  then,  let  us  be  afraid  of  in¬ 


champion  of  liberty,  the  Hungarian  hero,  die.,  he 
moveo  that  the  house  rise. 
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juring  it,  in  desiring  to  serve  it  too  much.” 
This  was  at  once  clever  and  sincere,  able  and 
true.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  is  called  the  Little 
Oiant  of  Illinois,  on  account  of  bis  6gure  and 
bis  talent,  appeared  to  me  to  be  onh  of  those, 
who  had  most  to  expect  from  the  future.  He 
may  attain  power,  when  the  West,  which  has 
not  yet  been  represented,  wishes  to  have  a 
President  in  its  turn.  Mr.  Douglas’  mind 
appears  to  me,  like  his  words,  vigorous  and 
ardent,  which  renders  him  a  very  faithful 
representative  of  the  energetic  population, 
which  is  growing  up  between  the  forests  and 
the  prairies,  and  which  already,  rich  and 
powerful,  combine  amongst  themselves  the 
adaptibility  for  labor  of  the  settler,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  pioneer.* 

Here,  perhaps,  may  be  the  place  to  say 
something  of  what  divides  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  the  United  States — the 
Whigs  and  the  Democrats.  In  the  6rst  place,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  these  two  parties 
represent,  in  some  respects,  the  universal  an¬ 
tagonism  beween  the  conservatives  and  inno¬ 
vators  of  every  country.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  parties.  Thus, 
the  Democrats,  who  are  progressive  as  re¬ 
gards  their  economical  doctrines,  since  they 
are  advocates  for  free  trade,  are  conserva¬ 
tives,  and  even  procrastinators,  respecting  | 
slavery,  to  which  the  greatest  number 
amongst  them  is  less  opposed  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Whigs.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  say  that  one  party  is  more  favorable 
to  liberty  than  the  other;  which  is  a  very 
different  question  from  the  first.  In  fact, 
there  is  everywhere  in  European  society  a 
controversy  between  intelligence  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  past,  and  intelligence  and  the 
interests  of  the  present.  This  quarrel,  which 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  that  between 
liberty  and  despotism,  is,  nevertheless,  essen¬ 
tially  distinct ;  for  it  often  happens  in  Europe 
that  the  intelligence  or  spirit  of  the  past  fa¬ 
vors  local  and  individual  liberty,  and  that  of 
the  present  tends  to  depress  it.  Tradition, 
represented  by  the  Church,  Royalty,  and  the 


*  In  running  over  some  Acts  of  Congress 
I  fell  upon  one  which  related  to  M.  Vattemare.  a 
name  which  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  grati¬ 
tude  by  every  Frenchman  and  American.  It  was 
he  who,  by  his  perseverence,  suoeeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  between  France  and  the  United  States  an  inter¬ 
change  of  books,  by  which  means  we  possen  at 
Paris  a  more  complete  collection  of  works  on  this 
country  than  they  have  themselvee.  At  nearly 
every  step  I  took  in  America,  I  met  with  testimo¬ 
nials  of  the  gratitnde  of  Americana  for  M.  Vatte- 
mare.  I  wish  to  place  here  the  expression  of  my 
own. 


Aristocracy,  has,  on  several  occasions,  de¬ 
fended  the  independence  of  associations  or 
individuals  ;  and  innovation,  under  the  form 
of  an  assembly  or  a  despot,  has  oppressed 
this  independence.  With  much  more  reason 
in  the  United  States,  the  controversy  need 
never  be  between  the  past  and  the  present : 
for  tradition  is  there  the  mother  of  liberty, 
and  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  not  opposed  to 
it.  Moreover,  England,  having  communi¬ 
cated  to  its  colonies,  something  of  the  genius 
of  its  hierarchy — the  Whigs,  to  whom  these 
habits  have  descended,  draw  towards  them 
those  who  have  some  affinity  with  them, 
whilst  the  Democrats  seem  to  exercise  more 
empire  over  those  who  are  drawn  towards 
them  by  a  spirit  of  equality  ;  but,  according 
to  my  view,  this  is  nothing  but  an  accessory. 
The  principal  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats  of  the  United 
States  is  that — which  separates  two  tenden¬ 
cies  inherent  to  all  society — the  tendency 
to  make  the  authority  of  government  prevail 
over  the  different  fractions  of  the  social  body, 
or  of  individuals,  and  the  contrary  tendency. 

These  two  directions,  which  American  poli¬ 
tics  took,  were  very  closely  defined  between  the 
two  parties  which  oppos^  each  other  during 
the  period  which  followed  the  establishment 
of  independence — the  Federalists*  and  the 
Republicans.  These  two  parties  have  been 
succeeded  by  two  others,  which,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  have  inherited — one,  the  Whips,  the 
spirit  of  the  Federalists,  and  the  other,  the 
Democrats,  the  spirit  of  the  Republicans; 
the  first  in  general  being  in  favor  of  giving 
the  government  of  the  Union  more  authority 
over  the  citizens  of  different  States,  and  the 
others  to  restrain  that  authority.  Even  in  the 
bosom  of  the  particular  States,  everything 
that  tends  to  fortify  authority  and  the  law 
is  supported  by  the  Whigs,  and  everything 
that  renders  authority  less  stable,  and  the 
law  less  strong,  meets  with  favor  amongst 
the  Democrats. 

The  politics  of  the  two  parties  proceeds 
from  these  two  principles.  Thus  the  Demo¬ 
crats  are  in  general  warmer  than  the  Whigs 
in  defending  the  right,  which  the  slave  States 
maintain  not  to  permit  any  interference  in 
their  internal  organization,  for  it  relates  to  a 

*  We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  terms.  The 
American  Federalists  were  those  who  tried  to  make 
the  unity  of  government  prevail  in  a  certain  mea¬ 
sure,  and  the  Federalist  was  written  to  combat  the 
ezcew  of  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  in 
France  federalism.  The  Federalists  of  Ameriea 
were  thus  named  because  their  adversaries  were  in 
favor  of  a  confederation,  even  less  strongly  bound 
together  and  governed. 
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question  of  individual  independence.  The 
Democrats  are  opposed  to  protection,  of  which 
the  Whigs  are  partizans,  because  it  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  them  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate  on  commercial  matters, 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  being  favora¬ 
ble  or  opposed  to  the  particular  interests  of 
the  States.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  have  constantly  endeavored  to  restrain 
the  power  of  Congress  relating  to  the  modes 
of  communication  to  be  established  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  always  the 
principle  opposed  to  that  of  centralization, 
often  pushed  to  excess  in  a  country  as  little 
centralized  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  distrust  of  authority,  whatever  it 
may  be,  will  always  make  the  Democrats 
lean  in  each  State  towards  all  those  measures 
which  will  limit  power.  Thus  the  ascendancy 
of  the  democratic  party  has  nearly  every 
where  transferred  the  election  of  Judges 
from  the  hands  of  the  Governor  into  those  of 
the  Legislature;  then  from  the  hands  of  the 
legislature  into  those  of  the  electors.  It 
tends  to  render  all  public  offices  elective,  and 
to  restrict  their  duration.  It  tends  to  estab¬ 
lish  everywhere  a  system  of  rotation,  which 
by  unceasingly  renewing  the  administration, 
prevents,  at  the  price  of  stability,  the  danger 
that  might  occur  from  the  abuse  of  power  or 
its  duration.  This  is  the  way  the  Whigs  and 
the  Democrats  of  the  present  day  attach 
themselves  by  principle  to  the  two  opposite 
tendencies,  whereof  the  federalists  and  the 
rermblicans  were  the  energetic  representa¬ 
tives.  But  we  must  add,  that,  in  fact,  these 
differences  are  much  less  felt  than  they  were 
then,  that  the  two  present  parties  have  more 
of  instinct  than  of  opposite  doctrines,  and 
that  personal  ambition  enters  very  much  in 
their  controversies.  The  greatest  number  of 
offices  becoming  vacant  every  time  either  of 
the  two  parties  carries  the  day,  it  is  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  the  chiefs  of  the  party  succeed 
so  that  thev  may  obtain  office  with  them. 
There  is  nothing  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats  that  resembles  the  hatred  which 
exists  in  Europe  between  the  conservatives 
and  the  revolutionists;  for  in  the  United 
States  there  is,  more  or  less,  but  one  ques¬ 
tion.  No  one  wishes  to  destroy  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  every  one  wishes  to  act  up  to  it;  no  one 
desires  to  go  beyond  it ;  no  one  is  in  favor  of 
either  monarchy  or  anarchy.  It  is  this  which, 
I  believe,  constitutes  the  difference  between 
the  parties  in  America  and  in  Europe — the 
latter  are  nearly  always  the  secret  partizans 
of  the  past,  which  their  adversaries  detest,  or 
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of  the  future  which  they  are  afraid  of,  at  least 
we  can  suspect  them  to  be  so. 

In  the  United  States,  the  wants  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  present  .arouse  political  passions; 
no  one  hartxirs  the  most  distant  thought  of 
a  revolution  or  a  counter-revolution ;  no  one 
attributes  such  a  design  to  his  adversaries. 
It  thus  happens  that  notwithstanding  the 
ttirbulent  spirit  of  the  speeches,  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  journals,  there  is  no  real  hatred  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  excepting  on  one  point, 
slavery,  and  with  respect  to  that  there  is  re- 
all)  something  to  preserve  or  destroy.  This 
slavery  question  is  of  such  importance  that  it 
makes  a  schism  between  the  two  great 
American  parties,  and  causes  alliances  to  be 
entered  into  between  the  different  factions 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus,  at  the  present 
day,  a  portion  of  the  Democrats  have  sepa¬ 
rated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  have 
allied  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  slavery ; 
and  amongst  the  Whigs  some  wish  to  elect 
to  the  Presidency  the  same  candidate  as  the 
Abolitionists  of  the  North,  whilst  others 
prefer  Mr.  Webster,  the  candidate  of  the 
Southern  States. 

It  is  not  in  one  day,  that  a  certain  equi¬ 
librium  can  establish  itself  between  these  two 
forces,  of  which  one  tends  to  make  the  power 
of  Congress  prevail,  and  the  other  to  main¬ 
tain  the  independence  of  the  particular  States. 
A  few  months  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Congress  established,  or  rather 
proclaimed  an  American  Federation.  The 
insufficiency  of  this  first  Constitution  was 
manifest  throughout  the  war,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  confer  a  sort  of  temporal y  dic¬ 
tatorship,  and  without  danger,  on  General 
Washington.  At  the  peaee,  the  inconven¬ 
iences  of  the  Confederation  became  yet  more 
evident,  for  the  necessity  of  the  common  de¬ 
fense  was  not  enjoined  on  them — no  solid 
lien  existed  between  the  States,  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  had  no  means  of  making 
itself  obeyed.  In  fact.  Congress  ceuld  do 
nothing  more  than  recommend  to  the  different 
States  to  permit  it  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  the 
public  debt,  or  to  make  treaties,  and  when 
the  Slates  would  not  lend  themselves  to  it, 
it  was  impossible  to  continue  a  negotiation, 
as  it  happened  with  that  which  had  been 
begun  with  Spain  relating  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  necessary  to  obviate  this.  A  con¬ 
vention  composed  of  delegates  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  met  in  Philadelphia  and  formed 

I  the  present  Constitution.  This  Constitution 
was  afterwards  submitted  to  representative 
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conventions  named  in  each  State,  which,  one 
after  the  other,  accepted  it,  after  lonf;r  debates ; 
those  of  the  Virginia  convention  have  be¬ 
come  celebrated.  In  reading  the  speeches 
which  were  pronounced  on  this  occasion,  we 
are  astonished  to  see  eminent  men  haunted 
and  troubled  by  the  chimerical  idea,  that 
from  this  Constitution,  the  most  liberal  the 
world  has  eVer  seen,  there  might  arise  a 
tyranny  in  the  shape  of  a  Congress,  and  even 
a  tyrant  under  the  name  of  a  President ;  but 
these  exaggerated  fears  explain  themselves, 
when  we  think  that  the  States  called  to  de¬ 
liberate  had  lived  until  then  in  a  state  of 
entire  independence,  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  governed  themselves.  Yet,  all  finished 
by  adopting  the  project  of  the  Constitution 
proposed  in  Philadelphia,  and  instead  of  a 
federation  without  a  head,  and  a  Congress 
without  arms,  voted  with  closed  doors  by 
some  men  in  a  time  of  war,  the  United  States 
had  a  Constitution  accepted  by  the  delegates 
of  the  whole  people,  that  is  to  say,  by  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  in  two  degrees,  which  is  the 
best  form  of  universal  suffrage. 

With  Washington,  the  politics  of  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  prevailed  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
external  difficulties,  sustained  by  the  firmness 
and  good  sense  of  the  President,  and  the 
talent  and  energy  of  llamilton.  John  Adams 
succeeded  Washington.  Then  came  Jeffer¬ 
son,  who  had  been  in  opposition  under 
Washington.  A  different  man  from  the  old 
Anglo-American  race,  and  very  much  like  a 
Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  a 
mind  well  cultivated,  but  less  stable,  he 
maintained,  under  the  name  of  nullification, 
the  right  of  the  States  to  reverse  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Congress,  and  thus  planted  the  germs 
of  a  controversy  which  has  been  since  repro¬ 
duced,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  Union. 
To  Jefferson  succeeded  Madison,  one  of  the 
founders,  in  the  Federalist,  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  politics,  which  assumed  that  name; 
but  be  afterwards  had  a  tendency  towards 
the  opposite  party,  following  Jefferson  with 
some  reserve,  of  whom  he  was  the  admirer 
and  friend.  He  wrote  the  letters  of  Helvid- 
ius  against  Hamilton,  his  old  co-laborer  in 
the  Federalist,  to  dispute  the  right  of  the 
President  to  declare  war ;  he  combated  the 
Sedition  and  the  Alien  acts,  conservative 
measures  which  Washington  had  obtained 
from  Congress ;  he  admitted  the  dangerous 
right  of  nullification,  and  afterwards  became 
the  idol  of  the  democratic  party,  by  declaring 
war  against  England  and  carrying  it  through 
successfully.  Monroe,  who  came  after  Madi¬ 
son,  bad  also  opposed,  to  a  certain  point,  the 


politics  of  the  Federalists.  He  belonged  to 
the  democratic  parly ;  a  man  belonging  to 
this  party  could  alone  reach  the  Presidency, 
when  the  war  with  England  and  thje  success 
of  the  struggle  had  ensured  their  triumph. 
Monroe’s  second  term  saw  the  Federalist 
party  expire,  at  least  under  its  own  name. 
It  was  then  that  those  who  belonged  to  it 
began  to  adopt  the  designation  of  W’higs. 
These  denominations  of  American  parties  are 
singular.  The  word  Federalist  expressed 
there  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  it  meant 
in  France  during  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Whigs  are  the  Tories  of  America. 

The  Democrats  and  the  Whigs,  who  had 
since  contended  unceasingly  against  each 
other,  did  not  carry  on  a  very  violent  war 
under  the  peaceful  presidency  of  Monroe  ;  he 
himself  bad  been  a  Democrat  in  opposition, 
and  was  even  still  so,  a  short  time  after  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  when  for  instance 
he  combatted  against  the  right  of  Congress 
to  establish  internal  modes  of  communication 
and  schools ;  he  was  so  to  the  end  without 
violence  and  without  bitterness,  for  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  in  this  respect,  and  he  finished  by 
acknowledging  the  right  of  Congress  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  necessary  sums  for  objects  of 
public  utilty.  The  epoch  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  was  a  truce  betwern  the  violent  quarrels 
of  the  parties,  whese  passions  were  no  long¬ 
er  aroused  by  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  constitution,  and  the  counter-shock  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  struggles. — This  period  is  called  the 
era  of  g6od  feelings,  halcyon  days.  The  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  their  security,  and  in  the  presence 
of  adversaries,  who  appeared  disarmed,  con¬ 
curred  in  measures,  which  they  have  since 
warmly  combatted — the  re-establishment  of 
a  central  Bank  and  a  protective  Tariff.  Un¬ 
der  Quincy  Adams,  the  son  of  the  second 
President,  an  old  Democrat  become  a  moder¬ 
ate  Whig,  the  United  States  continued  to 
develop  themselves  and  prosper  without 
great  political  agitation  within,  and  great  af¬ 
fairs  without ;  but  the  agitation  re-appeared 
on  the  advent  of  General  Jackson. 

Jackson  was,  as  1  have  said,  the  President 
of  the  Democratic  party.  With  the  ardor 
of  a  man  of  the  forests,  the  inflexibility  of  a 
man  of  the  camp,  the  prestige  of  a  victori¬ 
ous  general,  Jackson  made  himself  against 
Congress,  the  soldier  and  the  champion  of 
the  popular  passions.  Sustained  by  these 
passions,  he  prevented  Congress  from  renew¬ 
ing  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
which  the  Democrats  regarded  as  a  means 
of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  a  dun- 
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gerous  privilege  in  the  bands  of  the  rkh,  but 
which  Washington  had  founded  and  Madison 
had  respected. 

After  the  majestic  6gure  of  Washington, 
and  very  far  beneath  it,  appears  the  rather 
barbarous  6gure,  yet  grand,  and  originally 
energetic  of  Jackson.  No  President  has 
since  become  a  personage.  They  have  fallen 
into  the  common  and  the  insignificant.  Old 
General  Harrison  did  no  more  than  appear 
on  the  scene  and  died  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  from  the  fatigue  of  shaking  hands, 
the  laborious  inauguration  of  his  popular 
power.  Tyler,  a  Democrat,  named  by  a 
combination  of  Whigs  against  the  South, 
made  bis  escape  from  them  and  fell,  after  bis 
first  Presidency,  having  no  person  for  an 
ally.  With  Van  Buren  the  great  question  of 
slavery  agitated  the  Union,  and  the  Texas 
affair  opened  that  route  for  ambitious  enter- 

Erise,  which  is  another  danger  for  it.  The 
•emocratic  party  changed  its  nature ;  its 
principle  of  the  independence  of  the  States 
was  not  a  principle  of  invasion,  far  from  it, 
for  the/politics  of  war  and  of  conquest  must 
always  fortify  the  central  power.  In  ren¬ 
dering  itself  bellicose,  it  became  unfaithful 
to  this  principle ;  it  adopted  the  ordinary 
passions  of  Democratic  parties  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  began  to  be  revolutionary,  not  from 
within,  but  without.  A  new  order  of  things 
established  itself,  or  rather  an  element  of  dis¬ 
order  introduced  itself  into  American  poli¬ 
tics.  At  that  moment,  the  most  eloquent, 
the  greatest,  the  wisest  amongst  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  the  most  indefatigable 
representative  of  the  primitive  spirit  of  the 
Republic,  him,  in  whom  there  seemed  to  pass 
something  of  the  soul  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Clay,  was  on  the  point  of  being  elected 
President,  but,  sad  sign  of  the  times,  instead 
of  Mr.  Clay,  they  named  Mr.  Polk,  an  ob¬ 
scure  and  mediocre  pretender.  Thanks  to 
the  vagaries  of  destiny,  it  was  under  this 
chance  President,  that  the  United  States’ 
territory  was  considerably  increased,  by  its 
extension  to  the  North-West  with  Oregon, 
and  to  the  South  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
of  which  the  results  were  immense,  not  only 
because  it  put  two  more  states  into  the  Un¬ 
ion,  of  which,  one  was  California,  but  because 
it  powerfully  seconded  two  sentiments,  which 
began  to  develop  themselves — the  taste  for 
war,  and  the  ambition  for  conquest,  new 
elements  from  which,  if  they  do  not  take 
care,  the  ruin  of  the  United  Stares  might 
follow. 

The  first  effect  of  the  new  impulse  given 
to  American  politics,  was  the  election  of  a 


President,  who  owed  hU  nomination  to  the 
part  he  bad  taken  in  the  expedition  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  General  Taylor.  His  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  bis  Presidency,  placed  power 
in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Filmore,  who  has  shown 
himself  very  worthy  of  the  unexpected 
station.  Mi^est,  prudent  and  honest,  Mr. 
Fillmore  will  perhaps  be  the  best  candidate 
for  the  approaching  election ;  but  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed,  that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  the  elegant  orator  and  Whig,  like  Mr. 
Fillmore,  will  be  named,  and  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  who  have  nearly  all  carried  the  day 
in  the  particular  elections  of  the  States,  will 
succeed  also  in  the  Presidential  election. 
The  current  of  public  opinion  is  bearing  them 
onwards.  We  have  just  seen,  that,  since  the 
days  of  Jefferson,  they  have  nearly  always 
held  the  reins  of  government.  It  ought  to 
be  so,  for  they  represent  more  than  their  ad¬ 
versaries  the  sentiments  and  the  defects  of 
the  majority.  The  Whigs  moderate  them, 
the  Democrats  push  them  forward.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  like  a  lo¬ 
comotive,  starting  on  a  rail-road — it  began 
its  course  with  commendatory  slowness,  they 
soon  heated  the  furnace,  and  the  movement 
was  accelerated — they  now  apply  all  their 
steam  and  make  rapid  headway ;  but  it  often 
happens  in  this  country,  that  the  boiler  ex¬ 
plodes,  and  the  locomotive  is  blown  into  the 
air.  Let  the  Americans  beware. 

For  a  certain  number  of  years,  two  diffi¬ 
culties  will  predominate  over  all  others ;  one 
is  the  preservation  of  the  Union  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  different  in 
character,  opposed  by  their  interests  particu¬ 
larly  in  what  concerns  the  Tariff  question, 
because  the  South  is  agricultural  and  the 
North  industrial,  and  separated  in  fine  by 
the  terrible  question  of  slavery.  The  other 
difficulty  is  to  avoid  the  dangers,  which 
might  arise  from  the  extension  of  territory, 
towards  which  the  new  spirit  and  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  their  superiority  are  hurrying  the 
United  States. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties,  that  which 
concerns  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  seems 
adjourned  ;  good  sense  prevails  over  pa.ssion 
and  the  majority  rallies  itself  around  concil¬ 
iatory  measures,  which  are  called  the  Uom- 
promise. 

The  second  is  the  most  menacing,  particu¬ 
larly  in  what  concerns  Havana  and  Mexico, 
for  the  internal  situation  of  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  favors  more  the  ambitious  desires,  which 
they  excite.  The  inconveniences  of  too  ex¬ 
tended  an  empire  are  evident.  The  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  certainly 
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offers  some  security  against  these  dangers, 
each  state  governing  itself,  and  hence  the 
agglomeration  of  a  large  number  of  popula¬ 
tions  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  being 
less  difficult  to  maintain,  than  if  these  popu¬ 
lations  were  governed  by  the  central  power. 
It  is  said  also  with  reason,  that  the  rapidity 
of  communication  abridges  distances,  draws 
near  and  confounds,  thus  to  say,  the  most 
distant  points,  and  that  it  matters  little, 
whether  countries  are  geographically  sepa¬ 
rated,  when  their  inhabitants  can  visit  each 
other  in  a  few  days,  and  write  to  each  other 
in  a  few  minutes.  In  fine,  it  is  added,  that 
the  most  different  populations  are  rapidly  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  that  incredible  power  and  fusion 
and  assimilation,  which  American  institutions 
possess,  and  which  they  owe  to  the  principle 
of  liberty.  Nevertheless,  these  securities  are 
not  sufficient  to  convince  many  enlightened 
minds  of  the  dangers  which  might  arise 
from  a  rapid  and  disproportionate  increase. 
The  central  government,  whatever  may  be 
its  limits,  must  exercise  a  very  great  authority 
in  certain  circumstances.  But  can  it  make 
itself  felt  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  railroads,  steam-boats  and  the  electric 
telegraph,  it  will  always  be  rather  far  from 
Washington  to  Tehuantepec.  The  European 
races,  which  furnish  the  most  to  emigration, 
become  incorporated,  it  is  true,  in  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  the  United  States  ;  but  would  it  be 
the  same  with  the  Southern  populations  of 
mixed  blood,  indolent  habits,  and  enervated 
and  d^raved  by  detestable  governments? 
The  difficulties,  which  Congress  experiences 
from  the  Mormons  at  the  present  day,  may 
make  them  anticipate  others,  and  their  dis¬ 
dainful  repulsion  of  all  those  that  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  them,  shows,  that  the  power  of  ab¬ 
sorption  should  have  its  limits.  When  cer¬ 
tain  persons  foresee  in  the  future  a  possible 
division  of  the  United  States  into  three  con¬ 
federations,  one  at  the  North,  another  at  the 
South,  and  a  third  at  the  West,  is  it  not  to 
increase  much  the  chances  of  dissolution, 
by  immeasurably  extending  the  territory  of 
the  Union?  In  fine,  what  is  much  more  se¬ 
rious,  this  invading  policy,  does  it  not  favor 
instincts  disastrous  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty  ?  Does  it  not  tend  to  transport  the 
insatiable  love  of  gain  from  the  private  ranks 
of  society,  where  unfortunately  it  has  already 
too  much  empire,  into  the  public  morals,  the 
general  life  of  the  country?  The  United 
States  constituted  themselves  under  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  severe  virtues ;  may  they  fear  to 
perish  by  the  relaxation  of  prmciples,  which 


prepared  their  independent  existence,  gave 
them  strength  in  the  controversy,  and  foun¬ 
ded  their  Contitution  after  victory.  Their 
power  has  been  in  the  sentiment  of  right ; 
they  will  be  lost  on  the  day  in  which  they 
shall  fail  to  remember  their  origin. 

These  forewarnings  from  a  friendly  voice 
will  have  more  authority  from  more  cele¬ 
brated  lips ;  and  I  am  going  to  allow  an 
Apostolic  man  to  speak,  one  whose  venerat¬ 
ed  name  is  held  in  respect  by  all, — the  elo¬ 
quent  Unitarian  writer,  Channing,*  who  de¬ 
served  to  be  called  the  Fenelon  of  America. 
Channing  said  in  1837,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  expedition  against  Texas,  and  the  pro¬ 
jects  against  Mexico — 

“  Did  this  country  know  itself,  or  were  it  dis¬ 
posed  to  profit  by  self-knowledge,  it  would  feel 
the  necessity  of  laying  an  immediate  curb  on  its 
passion  for  extendi  territory.  It  would  not  trust 
itself  to  new  acquisitions.  It  would  shrink  from 
the  temptation  to  conquest  We  are  a  restless 
people,  prone  to  encroachment,  impatient  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  progress.  .  .  .  We  boast  of  our 
rapid  growth,  forgetting  that,  throughout  nature, 
noble  growths  are  slow.  .  .  .  Perhaps  there  is 
no  people  on  earth,  on  whom  the  ties  of  local  at¬ 
tachment  sit  so  loosely.  Even  the  wandering 
tribes  are  bound  to  one  spot,  the  graves  of  their 
fathers ;  but  the  homes  and  graves  of  our  fathers 
detain  us  feebly.  The  known  and  familiar  is  often 
abandoned  for  the  distant  and  untrodden ;  and 
’sometimes  the  untrodden  is  not  the  le.«8  eagerly 

desired  because  belonging  to  others . It  is 

sometimes  said  that,  nations  are  swayed  by  laws 
as  unfailing  as  tliose  which  govern  matter,  that 
they  have  their  destinies  ;  that,  by  a  like  neces¬ 
sity,  the  Indians  have  melted  before  the  white 
man,  and  the  mixed,  degraded  race  of  Mexico 
must  melt  before  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Away  with 
this  sophistry !  There  is  no  necessity  for  crime. 
There  is  no  fate  to  justify  rapacious  nations  any 
more  than  to  justify  gamblers  and  robbers  in  plun¬ 
der.  We  boast  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  this 
progress  consists  in  the  substitution  of  reason  and 
moral  principle  for  the  sway  of  brute  force.  It  is 
true, that  more  civilized,  must  always  exert  a  great 
power  over  less  civilized,  communities,  in  their 
neighborhood.  But  it  may,  and  should  be,  a  power 
to  enlighten  and  improve,  not  to  crush  and  de¬ 
stroy.  We  talk  of  accomplishing  our  destiny. 

did  the  late  conqueror  of  Europe,  and  destiny 
consigned  him  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean,  the 
prey  of  an  ambition  which  destroyed  no  peace  but 
his  own.” 

Channing  then  shows  the  inconveniences 
of  a  large  empire  for  the  safety  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  United  States. 

“  It  will  almost  of  necessity  involve  us  in  hos- 

*  A  Letter  on  the  Annezation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  by  William  (Jhanning. 
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tihty  with  European  powers.  .  .  .  Vulnerable  at 
so  many  points,  we  shall  need  a  vast  military 
force.  Great  armies  will  require  great  revenues, 
and  raise  up  great  chieftains.  Are  we  tired  of 
freedom,  that  we  are  prepared  to  place  it  under 
such  guardians  7  Is  the  republic  bent  on  dying 
by  its  own  hands  7  Does  not  every  man  feel, that, 
with  war  for  our  habit,  our  institutions  cannot  be 
preserved  7  ....  I  am  not  inclined  to  draw  a 

dark  picture  of  our  moral  condition . lam 

far,  very  far,  from  despair.  Among  dark  omens,  I 
see  favorable  influences,  remedial  processes,  coun> 
teracting  agencies.  I  well  know  that  the  vicious 
part  of  our  system  makes  more  noise  and  show 
than  the  sound.  I  know  that  the  prophets  of  our 
ruin  to  our  institutions  are  to  be  found  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  party  out  of  power,  and  that  many 
dark  auguries  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
disappointment  and  irritation.  I  am  sure,  too, 
that  imminent  peril  would  wake  up  the  spirit  of 
our  fathers,  in  many  who  slumber  in  these  days  of 
ease  and  security.  I  think,  that,  with  all  our  de¬ 
fects,  there  is  a  wider  diffusion  of  intelligence, 
moral  restraint,  and  self-respect  among  us,  than 
through  any  other  community.  Still,  1  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  an  extent  of  corruption 
among  ns  which  menaces  freedom  and  our  dearest 
interests ;  and  a  policy  which  will  give  new  and 
enduring  impulse  to  corruption,  which  will  multi¬ 
ply  indetinitely  public  and  private  crime,  ought  to 
be  reprobated  as  the  sorest  calamity  we  can  in¬ 
cur.  Freedom  is  fighting  her  battles  in  the  world 
with  sufficient  odds  against  her.  Let  us  not  give 
new  chances  to  her  foes.” 

Let  us  turn  away  frono  this  alarming  pros-, 
pect  to  throw  a  coup  d'oeil  on  several  scien¬ 
tific  establishments  of  real  interest;  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Patent  Office, 
where  are  to  be  found  models  of  all  the  ma¬ 
chines  invented  in  the  United  States,  and  an 
Ethnographical  Museum  ;  in  fine,  the  Ob¬ 
servatory,  and  the  establishment  where  the 
marine  and  terrestrial  charts  of  the  sea-shore 
of  the  United  States  are  engraved. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whose  munificence  it 
was  founded,  is  an  establishment  on  an 
extensive  scale.  It  has  already  rendered 
service,  and  will  hereafter  greatly  contribute 
to  the  cause,  of  science  in  the  United  States. 
Its  funds  are  applied  to  several  distinct  ob¬ 
jects  ;  there  is  a  Library  and  a  course  of 
Lectures.  The  principal  end  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  is  to  publish  its  scientific  labors,  em¬ 
bodying  new  facts  and  doctrines.  In  the  two 
first  volumes  of  the  collections  that  have 
been  published  by  the  Institute,  appeared 
Messrs.  Davies  and  Squiers  researches  on 
the  curious  antiquities,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  labors  on  fossil 
remains,  which  have  permitted  him,  from  the 
vestiges  preserved  through  centuries,  to 
classify  rather  a  large  number  of  the  lost 


species.  The  Institute  does  not  confine  itself 
to  publishing  the  results  of  its  scientific  re¬ 
searches,  it  provokes  new  ones — it  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  system  of  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions  throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent  of 
the  United  States.  Already,  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  different  points,  monthly  reports  are 
transmitted  to  it. 

Mr.  Hare,  a  distinguished  physician,  has 
given  the  Institute  a  very  excellent  collection 
of  physical  instruments.  In  a  report  which 
I  have  at  hand,  I  find  the  following:  “It 
would  not  be  conformable  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  this  establishment  has  received, 
to  restrict  the  use  of  the  instruments  to  those 
persons  who  are  members  of  it.  We  permit 
their  use  to  all  those  who  know  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.  It  might  happen  that 
the  instruments  would  be  lost  or  broken,  but 
the  diffusion  and  progress  of  science  which 
will  result  from  this  course  being  followed, 
will  amply  compensate  for  the  expense  which 
might  ensue.”  This  was  liberally  conceived, 
and  reminds  me  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks’s  re¬ 
mark,  who  also  opened  his  physical  cabinet 
to  those  who  wished  to  make  use  of  it.  One 
day  the  keeper  came  to  him  in  a  very  angry 
mood  to  apprize  him  that  one  of  the  most 
costly  instruments  had  been  broken  by  a 
young  man.  Sir  Joseph  smiled,  and  replied 
as  follows:  “  It  is  necessary  that  young  men 
should  break  machines  to  know  how  to  use 
them.” 

The  collection  of  Natural  History  was  in¬ 
creased  in  one  year  to  ten  thousand  speci¬ 
mens,  chiefly  of  fishes  and  reptiles.  Amongst 
the  latter,  appeared  that  curious  species 
called  Salamandroidei,  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  two  classes  of  animals,  having  feet 
like  reptiles  and  scales  like  fish.  I  was  told 
the  collection  contained  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  specimens,  indigenous  to  America,  and 
which  have  not  yet  been  described.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  such  an  excellent  institu¬ 
tion  should  be  located  in  such  a  singular 
edifice.  It  is  a  new  example  of  that  singu¬ 
lar  architecture  which  is  so  prolific  of  towers 
and  spires  out  of  all  taste ;  and  the  use  of 
them  is  more  to  be  regretted,  as  they  cost 
high,  and  the  interest  of  nearly  the  whole 
sum,  which  was  bequeathed,  was  employed 
for  the  building,  whereas  this  sum  would 
have  been  much  better  expended,  if  a  more 
simple  building  had  been  erected,  and  a 
larger  number  of  works  been  published.  They 
acted  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  with 
respect  to  the  Girard  College,  and  they  have 
not  raised  a  monument  equal  to  the  palace 
of  Philadelphia. 
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I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  melange  of  styles  in  use  amon(;st  the 
Americans  for  their  architecture.  I  found 
here  a  work  on  the  subject  with  reference  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  exposed.  Mr.  Owen,theauthor.having 
constituted  this  eclectitm  as  the  law  of  Ameri¬ 
can  architecture,  he  inquires  what  ought  to 
be  the  other  conditions  of  this  architecture? 
Arguing  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  people,  he  arrives,  by  an  ingenious  mode 
of  reasoning,  at  singular  results.  In  the 
first  place,  the  author  establishes  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  architecture  is  an  utilitarian  art, 
that  there  is  no  abstract  excellence  in  it, 
because  there  is  no  necessity  for  absolute 
uniformity.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
at  this  positive  theory  in  an  esthetic  discourse 
written  in  the  United  States.  “What  should 
we  do,”  says  he,  “  in  our  utilitarian  age,  with 
religious  buildings  constructed  on  such  a 
vast  scale,  that  these  might  be  built,  as  at 
Luxor,  a  village  above  tbem  with  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.”* 

Thus,  observe  there,  the  vast  religious 
monuments  suppressed  ;  it  is  sufficient,  if 
there  be  place  enough  in  each  church  for 
the  seats  of  the  congregation.  The  author 
adds  in  altogether  a  practical  sense ;  “  The 
treasures  which  the  Egyptians  expended  in 
the  burial  of  their  dead,  we  like  to  appro¬ 
priate,  which  is  certainly  more  reasonable,  to 
the  comfort  of  the  living.”  The  Egyptians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  argued  thus,  life 
being  fleeting,  we  need  build  but  fragile 
bouses,  and  as  death  is  forever,  it  requires 
eternal  tombs.  The  Americans  do  not  think 
So.  The  Egyptians  were  the  people  of 
death,  they  are  the  people  of  life.  Mr. 
Owen  again  says,  “  the  architecture  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  arisen  at  once  in 
distant  and  different  climates,  must  adopt 
no  uniform  type,  but  make  itself  remarkable 
by  its  variety.”  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to' 
be  thus.  The  Americans  reproduce  every¬ 
where  on  the  contrary,  the  same  type  of 
construction  ;  they  have  something  like  a 
stereotyped  tower,  which  they  carry  with 
them  as  they  would  a  tent,  and  which  they 
put  up  in  the  East  and  the  West,  in  the 
North  and  the  South.  In  fine,  from  the 
liberty  which  prevails  in  the  United  States, 
the  author  concludes  that  their  monuments 
should  have  no  forced  inexorable  corre.'pond- 


*  It  is  not  at  Luxor  that  a  village  has  been  con¬ 
structed,  or  the  platform  of  an  Egjrptian  temple. 
It  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  at  Medinet- 
Aboa 


ence  of  parts,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
certain  independence  in  style,  corresponding, 
no  doubt,  with  the  principles  o  f  self-govern¬ 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  in  this  architecture  of 
liberty  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  tendency 
of  the  States  not  to  become  subordinate  the 
one  to  the  other,  I  believe  there  will 
always  be  subordinate  parts  in  architecture, 
and  I  wish  that  the  absence  of  centralization 
should  not  be  traduced  in  art  by  an  incoher¬ 
ence  which  would  lose  it. 

I  w  is  happy  to  meet  Mr.  Henry,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  followed  up  the  science  of 
electro-magnetism  in  America  with  much 
success.*  The  theory  of  electro-magnetism 
created  by  my  father,  inspires  me  with  a 
very  natural  interest  in  ail  those  who  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  I  bad  much  pleasure  in 
finding  at  Washington  a  judicial  deposition 
made  by  Mr.  Henry,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
trial  respecting  Mr.  Morse’s  discovery  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  in  which  he  rendered 
homage  to  the  memory  of  my  father.  In 
this  deposition,  Mr.  Henry  traced  the  history 
of  electro-magnetic  discoveries,  without  which, 
as  we  know,  the  electric  telegraph  would  be 
impossible;  but  what  is  not  very  generally 
known,  is,  that  my  father  predicted  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  electro- magnetism  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  telegraphic  signs,  long  before  any 
(rerson  had  undertaken  to  realize  this  admi¬ 
rable  discovery,  and  which  belongs  as  much 
to  him  as  the  idea  of  steam  navigation  be¬ 
longs  to  Papin.  Mr.  Henry  never  knew  my 
father  personally,  and  did  not  expect  to  see 
his  son  in  Washington.  Judicially  sum¬ 
moned  in  Mr.  Morse’s  affair,  after  having 
mentioned  the  experience  of  (Ersted,  Arago, 
and  Davy,  and  the  discovery,  on  which  my 
father  ba^d  bis  theory  of  dynamic  electricity, 
a  theory,  at  the  present  day,  universally 
adopted,  Mr.  Henry  added,  “  Ajnpere  de¬ 
duced  this  theory  from  results,  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  since  confirmed:  he  proposed  a 
plan  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
for  the  application  of  electro-magnetism  to 
the  transmission  of  news  to  great  distances. 
Thus  the  discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph 
was  made  by  Ampere,  as  soon  as  it  teas  pos¬ 
sible." 

Here,  in  fact,  is  what  we  read  in  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  first  memoir  on  the  action  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  on  the  magnetic  needle.  “  As 
many  needles  as  letters,  which  would  be 
moved  by  conductors,  which  would  be  made 
to  communicate  successively  with  metallic 
I  disks,  with  the  assistance  of  a  kind  of  finger- 
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board,  which  would  be  lowered  at  will,  might 
give  rise  to  a  telegraphic  correspondence, 
which  would  be  communicated  to  distances, 
and  be  as  prompt  as  writing  or  speech,  in 
transmitting  thought.”  The  telegraphic 
system  has  been  altered  and  improved,  hut 
it  is  impossible,  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph  is  to  be 
found  there. 

It  was  on  a  question  of  practice,  that  the 
trial  in  which  Mr.  Morse  was  engaged,  turned. 
In  the.  history  of  scientiHc  labors,  of  which 
Mr.  Morse’s  proceeding  was  but  the  applica¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Henry  had  to  speak  of  himself ; 
he  did  it  appropriately,  and  in  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity  ;  but  he  had  the  right  to  refer  to  the 
fact,  that  as  in  America  it  was  thought,  that 
the  force  of  electro-magnetism  diminished 
rapidly  in  proportion  with  the  distances,  it 
was  he  who  showed,  that  they  might  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  long  before  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Morse’s  attempts,  which,  without 
these  improvements,  would  not  have  been 
practicable. 

The  establishment,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Patent  Office,  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  models  of  all  those  machines  which  have 
obtained  patents  are  placed  in  one  of  them, 
with  a  description  in  writing  of  the  machines, 
accompanied  by  drawings.  These  are  at  the 
disposition  of  all  those  who  wish  to  study 
them.  In  the  other  part  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  a  collection  of  arms,  clothing,  and 
instruments,  <kc.,  belonging  to  the  savages  of 
America  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  also  certain  things  which  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  Museum,  which  I  shall  soon  men^ 
tion. 

They  are  very  liberal  in  granting  patents. 
The  American  government  grants  them  at 
rates  much  below  what  the  principal  Eu¬ 
ropean  governments  do ;  but,  after  having 
f  began  by  refusing  foreigners  the  right  of  ob¬ 

taining  patents,  they  now  grant  them  at 
rates  higher  than  those  paid  by  natives,  which 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  reasonable, 
for  it  is  the  interest  of  a  country  that  foreign¬ 
ers  should  bring  them  the  profit  of  their  in¬ 
ventions.  Moreover,  even  in  America,  they 
protest  against  this  abuse,  and  ascribe  it  to 
the  evil  tendency  of  what  is  there  called  na- 
'  tivitm. 

The  Americans  have  already  given  to  the 
world  a  certain  number  of  important  inven¬ 
tions,  and  of  all  kinds.  To  industry  they 
have  given  the  machine  to  separate  cotton, 
I  discovered  by  Whitney,  and  of  which  the  re- 

\  suits  have  b^n  immense ;  to  agriculture,  the 

I  reapmg  machine;  (o  war,  the  revolvers — 


those  pistols  and  guns,  by  means  of  which 
you  can  load  and  fire  twelve  times  without 
interruption ;  and  to  medicine,  chloroform. 
They  were  the  first  to  establish,  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  steam  navigation,  and  the  electric 
telegraph  for  the  communications  of  com¬ 
merce  and  of  thought.  Agriculture,  as  well 
industry,  has  promoted  the  inventive  spirit 
of  the  Americans.  In  one  year,  they  granted 
patents  to  two  thousand  and  forty-three  in¬ 
ventors  of  agricultural  instruments. 

The  models  of  machines  in  the  Patent 
Office,  ought  to  be  better  exposed,  as  they 
are,  for  instance,  in  the  Conservatory  of  Arts 
and  Professions  in  Paris.  At  Washington 
they  are  thrown  into  cupboards,  from  which 
they  are  taken  if  any  one  wishes  to  study 
them  ;  but  they  have  no  general  effect,  and 
one  might  be  curious  enough  to  look  at  the 
machines,  without  having  the  desire  to  give 
them  a  particular  study.  If  I  could  judge 
from  the  only  one  of  the  models  which 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  with 
what  it  professed  to  represent — the  model  of 
the  Reaping  Machine — I  should  say  they 
are  too  small,  and  do  not  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  what  the  original  is. 

The  collection  in  the  Patent  Office  contains 
a  large  number  of  interesting  objects,  but 
disposed  without  much  order.  We  see  there 
a  promiscuous  collection  of  fossil  bones,  min¬ 
erals,  stuffed  animals,  and  fishes  placed  in 
the  cupboards,  where  they  are  almost  as  in¬ 
visible  as  if  they  were  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Jackson’s  coat  figures  amongst  these 
various  curiosities.  I  admit  that  I  have 
little  taste  for  the  cast-off  garments  of  cele¬ 
brated  persons.  It  has  been  said,  that  to  a 
valet  de  chambre  no  person  is  a  great  man, 
but  in  presence  of  an  old  coat,  pompously 
exposed  to  public  attention  the  spectator  finds 
himself  treated  somewhat  like  a  valet  de  cham¬ 
bre,  and  half  disposed  to  enthusiasm.  Let  Nel¬ 
son’s  uniform  pass,  which  he  wore  when  he 
received  his  death-wound,  and  which  is 
shewn  at  Greenwich,  and  the  generous  blood 
with  which  it  is,  I  shall  not  say,  soiled,  but 
adorned,  casts  aside  every  vulgar  idea.  There 
must  be  blood,  to  make  a  relic  of  a  coat. 

What  1  could  not  understand  was,  that 
amongst  the  specimens  of  which  the  Mnseum 
was  composed,  there  were  some  articles 
that  ought  not  to  have  found  a  place  there. 
Amongst  others,  one,  which  represented  a 
woman  who  was  confined,  with  her  hair  di¬ 
shevelled  and  falling  to  her  feet,  whilst  a  little 
monster,  representing,  as  I  thought,  the 
couchemar,  was  seated  on  her  breast.  Every 
one  might  have  seen  such  articles  at  the 
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hair-dressers'  doors  in  Paris,  which  serve  for 
DO  other  purpose,  than  as  an  advertisement 
of  a  merchant  of  pomatum  to  shew  bow  far 
his  excels  that  of  others  in  producing  for  the 
ladies,  an  abundant  head  of  hair.  I  saw, 
with  much  surprise,  a  similar  object  of  art 
in  the  Ethnographical  Museum  atWashington. 

The  Observatory  at  Washington  has,  like 
that  of  Cambridge,  been  the  theatre  of  some 
astronomical  observations  of  a  certfun  im¬ 
portance.  In  1846,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Neptune  planet,  Mr.  Walker,  an  attachd 
of  this  establishment,  found  out,  that  this 
planet  bad  been  seen  in  1795,  by  Lalande, 
who  took  it  for  a  star ;  which  furnished  ob¬ 
servations  dating  fifty  years  back,  and  gave 
Mr.  Walker  an  occasion  to  determine  the 
elements  of  its  orbit.  The  same  year,  Mr. 
Maury,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory,  dis¬ 
covered,  the  first,  this  singular  fact,  that  the 
Comet  of  Biela  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
Heaven  has  its  revolutions  like  the  earth, 
and  the  stars  break  like  empires. 

In  this  Observatory,  may  be  seen  Dr. 
Locke’s  electric  clock,  an  ingenious  applica¬ 
tion  of  electro-magnetism  to  astronomical 
observations,  which,  combined  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph,  allows  of  an  astronomer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Maury’s  expression,  observing 
in  Washington,  to  make  the  noise  of  his  e- 
lectric  clock  heard  at  St.  Louis,  and  to  di¬ 
vide  (thanks  to  the  instrument)  minutes  into 
hundredth  parts,  with  the  greatest  exacti¬ 
tude.  The  fine  hydrographical  works  of  Mr. 
Maury  are  known  throughout  Europe, — M. 
de  Humboldt,  the  patriarch  of  science,  has 
rendered  them  brilliant  justice.  “  I  beg  of 
you,”  he  writes  to  a  correspondent,  “  to  ex¬ 
press  to  Mr.  Maury,  the  author  of  the  fine 
Charts  on  the  Winds  and  Currents  of  Air, 
my  heartfelt  acknowledgments  and  esteem. 
It  is  a  great  undertaking,  as  important  for 
the  practical  navigator,  as  for  the  progress 
of  meteorology  in  general.  It  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  here,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  by  all 
persons  who  interest  themselves  in  physical 
geography.”  The  marine  Charts  executed 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Maury,  which  he 
calls  Charts  of  winds  and  currents  of  air, 
are  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  use¬ 
ful  results  of  nautical  science. 

Convinced  that  according  to  the  old  mode, 
navigators  pursued  routes  which  were  not 
the  best,  Mr,  Maury  asked  the  Captains  of 
American  vessels  in  1842,  to  note  all  the 
circumstances  on  their  log-books  which  might 
influence  navigation,  and  to  let  him  know 
the  result  of  their  observations.  At  first, 
but  a  few  complied  with  his  suggestions,  but 


some  comparisons  between  some  old  log¬ 
books  deposited  in  the  Marine  Office  having 
enabled  Mr.  Maury  to  abridge  the  voyage 
from  Baltimore  to  Rio  Janeiro  twenty-seven 
days,  several  mariners  acceded  to  his  request, 
and  there  are  now  nearly  a  thousand  vessels, 
on  which  the  necessary  observations  are  taken 
both  night  and  day.  Mr.  Maury  has  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reducing  the  average  time  of  a  voy¬ 
age  to  California,  from  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  days  to  a  hundred  and  fourteen,  that 
is  to  say,  to  abridge  it  nearly  one  third. 

Besides  this  practical  application,  Mr. 
Maury’s  studies  have  directed  him  towards 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  winds  and 
rains,  currents,  and  the  regions  inhabited  by 
tbe  different  species  of  wbales,  on  all  of 
which  subjects  he  has  thrown  new  light. 
So  he  has  also  discovered,  that  the  trade- 
winds  of  the  South  East  blow  with  more 
force  than  those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  he  attributes  this  difference  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Great  Deserts  of  Africa,  which 
retard  these  winds,  by  raising  up  great 
masses  of  the  atmosphere  to  fill  the  void 
produced  by  the  ardor  of  their  sun.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  theory,  these  burning  plains 
act  like  a  furnace,  in  absorbing  the  winds  of 
the  sea,  to  replace  the  air,  which  raises  it¬ 
self  up  in  a  column  above  this  over-heated 
soil ;  “  so  that,”  adds  Mr.  Maury,  developing 
the  general  results  of  this  influence  of  Africa 
and  Southern  America  on  the  winds,  “if  the 
foot  of  man  had  never  penetrated  these  two 
Continents,  it  might  be  affirmed,  that  the 
climate  of  the  one  was  damp,  and  that  its 
vallies  were,  in  a  great  part,  covered  with  an 
abundant  vegetation,  which  protects  its  sur¬ 
face  against  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  whilst  the 
plains  of  the  other,  were  arid  and  naked.” 

“These  researches  appear  to  be  already 
sufficent  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  without 
the  great  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  the  other 
arid  plains  of  Africa,  the  southern  coasts  of 
this  Continent,  in  the  region  of  the  trade- 
winds,  would  be,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  district  deprived  of  rains,  sterile  and 
uninhabited.  Such  considerations  warmly 
captivate  the  mind.  They  teach  us  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Great  Deserts,  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  arid  plains,  as  compen¬ 
sations  in  the  grand  system  of  atmospheric 
circulations,  like — continues  Mr.  Maury,  in 
employing  a  comparison,  which  betoken.s  the 
astronomer,  “  the  counter-weight  of  the  Tel¬ 
escope,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  an  incon¬ 
venience,  but  which  is  necessary,  to  give  the 
machine  an  equable  and  regular  motion.” 

Other  labors,  which  have  reference  to  ma- 
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fine  hydrography,  and  which  do  the  United 
States  the  greatest  honor,  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  executed,  are  those  which 
have  for  their  object  a  more  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  sea  shore  and  coasts  of  the 
.United  States.  At  the  head  of  these  works, 
as  we  have  said  in  the  statement  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  is  placed  Mr.  Bache, 

“  to  the  great  advantage  of  science  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  of  geography  in  particular,” 

I  passed  a  day  in  going  over  the  establish¬ 
ment  which  Mr.  Bache  directs,  whose  inde¬ 
fatigable  complaisance  left  me  nothing  to  de¬ 
sire  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  which  was  warm¬ 
ly  excited  by  every  thing  I  saw.  A  large 
house  which  he  inhabits,  contains  every  thing 
that  relates  to  the  making,  of  the  charts, 
which  he  has  executed,  and  over  which  he 
exercises  the  minutest  supervision,  after  hav¬ 
ing  taken  a  personal  part  in  this  coast  sur¬ 
vey,  of  which  he  is  the  soul,  and  to  which 
his  name  will  always  be  attached.  In  run¬ 
ning  over  the  different  parts  of  this  fine  es¬ 
tablishment,  where  every  thing  is  conducted 
with  perfect  regularity  and  activity,  we  watch 
the  successive  steps,  by  which  the  charts  are 
prepared,  and  see  them  in  progress,  from  the 
making  of  the  paper  to  their  final  comple¬ 
tion.  They  are  engraved  by  means  of  the 
electro-type.  The  brass,  deposed  by  the 
galvanic  current,  forms  projections,  which 
serve  to  produce  hollow  spaces.  If  they 
wish  to  alter  anything  in  the  engraving,  they 
erase  these  projections  ;  there  is  then  a  blank 
space  left  on  the  chart,  which  is  filled  up  at 
pleasure. 

Every  thing  is  executed  with  the  greatest 
precision,  and  the  most  minute  care.  Thus, 
in  the  ordinary  charts,  and  even  those  French 
Marine  Charts,  which  Mr.  Bache  proclaims 
to  be  admirable,  it  happens,  sometimes,  that 
the  movement  of  the  press  alters  the  lines 
and  defaces  the  drawing.  Mr.  Sexton,  a 
workman,  of  whom  Herschel  said,  “  He  was 
the  first  working  mechanic  in  the  world,” 
wished  to  rem^y  this  inconvenience  by 
means  of  an  hydraulic  press,  which  would 
rest  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  on 
the  paper.  I  saw  a  slight  attempt  at  it, 

■  which  succeeded.  With  respect  to  the  elec¬ 
tro-type,  which  is  used  for  the  engravings, 
another  American,  M.  Mathiot,  has  been  able 
by  heating  the  battery,  to  augment  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  brass  deposed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  three,  and  he  expects  to  increase  it  to  six 
Umes  the  quantity.  The  brass,  thus  deposed, 
has  a  good  deal  of  tenacity,  and  does  not 
crystallize,  the  crystalization  rendering  it  fra¬ 
gile.  These  improvements  are  the  fruits  of  in-  i 
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dividual  efforts  provoked  by  the  ardent  desire 
and  the  confidence  of  doing  better,  a  desire 
and  confidence,  which  manifest  themselves 
energetically  in  all  the  scientific  labors  of  the 
Americans. 

On  the  marine  Charts,  the  swiftness  of  the 
current  is  indicated  by  the  breadth  of  the 
lines,  its  direction  by  arrows,  which  point  in 
the  line  of  the  currents,  and  the  rapidity  of 
descent,  by  a  darker  tint  to  the  shadows ; 
thus  the  eye  seizes  at  one  glance,  all  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  mariner  to  know.  The 
execution  of  these  charts  was  an  immense 
task.  It  was  necessary  to  combine  the  great 
labor  of  terrestrial  triangulation  with  a  labor 
even  still  greater,  that  of  knowing  everything 
that  determined  the  course  of  the  currents 
of  the  sea.  The  first  is  executed  by  Civil 
Engineers  and  land  officers,  and  the  second, 
by  the  United  States  Marine  service. 

Ninety  Charts  have  already  been  engaged, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  hundred  and 
fifty 'more.  In  fifteen  years,  the  work  for 
the  Eastern  coasts  will  be  terminated. — It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  at  what  period  the, 
whole  will  be  achieved,  for  we  do  not  know, 
what,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  the  extent  of 
the  sea  coasts  of  the  United  States.  Con¬ 
gress,  which  is  impatient  to  see  the  end  of 
this  vast  work,  asked  Mr.  Bache,  how  many 
years  it  would  take  to  achieve  his  labors  ? 
The  latter  replied — for  how  many  states  ? 
and  he  was  right,  for,  during  this  dialogue, 
a  vote  of  Congress  added  Texas  to  the  Un¬ 
ion,  and  it  has  since  become  necessary  to 
think  about  Oregon  and  California. 

To  these  hydrographic  and  geodesic  la¬ 
bors,  may  be  added  other  studies.  They 
mark  out  all  the  spots,  on  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  erect  light-houses ;  they  show  what 
obstacles  must  be  made  to  disappear,  as  that 
rock  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  which  M. 
Maillefert,  a  Frenchman,  is  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  blowing  up.  Magnetic  observa¬ 
tions  are  also  connected  with  the  operations 
of  the  Coast  survey,  and  particular  Charts 
indicate  the  temperature  of  the  seas  in  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons.  In  fine,  it  is  a  vast  enter- 
prize,  remarkably  well  conducted,  and  the 
utility  of  which,  for  navigation,  is  considera¬ 
ble.  “  There  is  hardly  any  portion  of  our 
shores,  which  has  not  added  important  dis¬ 
coveries  to  our  observation,”  said  Mr.  Bache, 
in  a  Report  of  1850.  I  shall  cite  but  one 
example,  which  I  heard  from  him.  The  bar, 
which  obstructed  the  entry  of  the  Port  of 
Mobile,  was  displaced  by  the  currents. 
They  did  not  know  it,  and  they  always  avoid¬ 
ed  this  bar,  which  exists  no  longer.  They 
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DOW  know,  that  this  obstacle  is  no  more  to 
be  dreaded.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  new  bar 
should  form  itself,  they  would  know  it  by 
the  soundings,  the  results  of  which,  are  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  as  a  useful  collection  in  a 
double  point  of  view,  for  hydrography  and 
geology. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Patent  Of- 
6ce,  the  works  at  the  Observatory,  and  Mr. 
Maury’s  and  Mr  Bache’s  labors  constitute,  as 
we  have  seen  at  Washington,  points  of  at¬ 
traction  amongst  scientihc  men,  which  are 
not  without  their  importance,  and  even  gran¬ 
deur.  We  must  do  justice  to  them  in  the 
impartial  appreciation  of  the  civilization  of 
the  United  States. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  invited  to  dine  at 
the  President’s  with  Kossuth,  the  speakers  of 
the  two  legislative  Assemblies,  Mr.  Webster 
and  other  Ministers,  and  many  of  the  Pre¬ 
tenders  to  the  approaching  Presidency.  I 
witnessed  there  a  new  scene  in  that  drama 
of  Kossuth’s  arrival  in  America,  of  which,  I 
had  seen  in  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
such  a  brilliant  exposition,  and  apparently, 
BO  full  of  promise.  Public  sentiment,  as  it 

{(rogressed,  has  become  much  colder;  it 
anguishes,  and  almost  presages,  rather  a  flat 
denouement.  They  have  not  yet  reached 
that  point.  Besides,  the  President,  and  the 
olitical  men,  whom  he  invited  on  that  day, 
onored  Kossuth  as  an  illustrious  exile,  whose 
delivery  was  brought  about  through  them, 
who  chose  the  hospitality  of  their  country, 
and  they  respect  themselves  too  much  to  be 
wanting  in  regard  towards  him.  He  was 
placed  on  the  right  hand  sMe  of  Mrs.  Fill¬ 
more,  and  Mrs.  Kossuth  to  the  right  of  the 
President ;  but  besides  this,  neither  before, 
during,  nor  after  dinner,  was  the  slightest  al¬ 
lusion  made  to  the  cause  of  Hungary.  I 
noticed  nothing  but  politeness  towards  the 
mao,  but  no  loud  expression  of  sympathy  for 
his  cause,  although  certainly  this  sympathy 
was  in  every  heart,  nothing,  in  short,  which 
might  encourage  him  to  hope  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the 
afiairs  of  Europe.  Kossuth,  who  has  the 
bad  taste  to  love  fantastic  costumes,  wore  a 
cloak  of  black  velvet,  and  appeared  to  me 
much  less  imposing  in  this  dress,  than  when 
resting  on  his  sword,  he  harangued  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  Hall  of  the  Castle  Garden,  at  New 
York.  Perhaps,  I  myself,  was  under  the 
impression  of  the  general  coldness,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  around  me.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man 
to  be  received  ,as  a  hero,  by  an  enraptured 
crowd,  when  he  has  not  already  told  them, 
what  he  asks  for,  and  when  he  appears  only 


I  as  a  martyr  of  liberty,  and  another,  when 
that  man  shows  himself  to  be  chimerical  in 
his  pretesnions,  indexterous  in  his  speeches, 
notwithstanding  his  eloquence,  and  when  the 
good  sense  of  the  people,  who  received  him 
with  transports,  detaches  from  his  forehead 
that  bright  crown,  which  their  enthu-siasm 
had  invested  him  with.  Kossuth,  closely 
observed  in  this  saloon,  where  he  was  not 
sought  after,  and  in  which  all  discussion  on 
politics  was  avoided,  when  he  was  obliged, 
to  say  something,  to  discuss  the  study  of 
history  and  of  languages.  Kossuth,  discon¬ 
tented,  uneasy  and  fallen,  appeared  to  me,  I 
admit,  very  diSerent  from  Kossuth  radiant 
and  triumphant. 

If  we  can  be  divided  in  some  respects 
about  the  Magyar  tribune,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  all  not  to  be  interested  in  Madame 
Kossuth,  the  courageous  and  faithful  com¬ 
panion  of  the  exile,  and  on  whose  account 
we  could  desire,  that  the  success  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  America,  might  last  longer.  She 
addressed  a  charming  reply  to  a  lady,  who 
advocated  in  New  York  the  emancipation  of 
woman. — “  My  life  has  been  so  agitated,  said 
Madame  Kossuth,  that  I  have  not  bad  time 
to  study  the  question,  of  which  you  speak 
to  me ;  but  having  the  happiness  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  man,  who  inspires  so  much  of  the 
admiration  amongst  others,  which  1,  myself, 
feel  for  him,  you  will  find  it  natural,  that  I 
never  thought  of  disputing  his  authority 
with  him.” — In  short,  the  dinner  was  very 
agreeable.  The  Whig  and  Democratic  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Presidency,  amongst  whom 
were  Mr.  Fillmore  himself,  Mr.  Webster, 
General  Cass,  and  General  Scott,  seemed  to 
live  on  very  good  terms  with  each  other. 
The  abolitionist,  Seward,  chatted  gaily  with 
the  partizans  of  the  Compromise.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  not  quite  as  good  as  those  given  by 
M.  de  Sartigea,  but  it  was  not  too  republi¬ 
can,  and  every  thing  wore  the  seal  of  simplic¬ 
ity  in  the  manners  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  which 
was  worthy  of  one,  who  might  be  considered 
the  type  of  what  an  American  President 
should  be. 

Now  that  I  have  seen  Canada,  the  north 
and  west  of  the  United  States,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  the  schools, 
the  prisons,  the  hospitals,  the  elections,  pop¬ 
ular  fitet.  Congress  and  the  President,  I 
wish  to  see  other  things.  The  cold  weather, 
which  surprized  me,  and  which  it  was  not  at 
all  my  intention  to  experience,  warns  me  to 
go  and  look  for  a  milder  climate,  first,  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Union,  at  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans,  and  afterwards  in  Ha- 
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▼ana,  and  perhaps  id  Mexico.  It  is  a  coon- 
try,  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reach,  and  to 
travel  in,  as  the  United  States  ;  but  it  is  said 
to  be  curious  from  its  antiquities,  admirable, 
for  the  natural  beauties  which  it  presents, 
and  unique,  for  the  diversity  of  the  climate 
within  its  borders.  1  find  a  further  tempta¬ 
tion  in  the  acquaintance  I  made  here  with 
M.  Calderon,  who  was  Minister  of  Spain  in 
Mexico,  before  he  fulfilled  that  capacity  in 
Washington,  and  with  his  clever  wife,  who 
bears  bis  name,  and  has  written  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  work,  entitled  Life  in  Mexico.” 
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M.  Calderon’s  obliging  disposition  has  induced 
him  to  furnish  me  with  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  which  will  ensure  me  a  favorable  re¬ 
ception,  from  the  honorable  name  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him  in  that  country  ;  but  Mexico  is  ra¬ 
ther  far  from  Paris,  whither  I  am  obliged  to 
return  in  four  months,  to  re-open  my  aca¬ 
demical  course.  All  this  is  very  tempting, 
and  very  difficult — we  shall  see.  In  the  in¬ 
terval,  I  leave  to-morrow  for  the  South, 
a  section  which  is  the  termination  of  a  voyage, 
that  allures  me,  and  draws  me  irresistibly 
towards  it. 


From  Colbnrn’i  New  Ifonthly. 
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I. 

It  was  a  wild,  boisterous  evening  at  the 
commencement  of  winter.  The  wind,  howl¬ 
ing  in  fearful  gusts,  swept  the  earth  as  with 
a  whirlwind,  booming  and  rushing  with  a 
force  seldom  met  with  in  an  inland  county. 
The  rain  descended  in  torrents,  pattering 
against  the  window-panes,  especially  against 
thos';  of  a  solitary  farm-house,  situated  sev¬ 
eral  miles  from  the  city  of  Worcester.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  a  battle  between  the  wind 
and  the  rain  which  should  treat  the  house 
most  roughly ;  but  the  wind  was  the  worst. 
It  roared  in  the  chimneys,  it  shook  the  old 
gables  on  the  roof,  burst  open  the  chamber 
casements,  and  fairly  unseated  the  weather¬ 
cock  from  its  perch  on  the  barn.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  dwelling  would  seem  to  de¬ 
note  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  middle 
class  of  agriculturists.  There  was  no  finery 
about  it,  inside  or  out,  but  plenty  of  sub¬ 
stance.  A  large  room,  partaking  partly  of 
the  parlor,  partly  of  the  nail,  and  somewhat 

*  The  oocoirenoM  about  to  be  related  in  this  tale 
of  the  “  Self-Coavioted,”  took  place  many  yean  ago 
ia  Worcestershire.  An  author’s  license  has  been 
taken  with  the  details,  and  the  names  are  changed ; 
but  the  chief  facta  are  perfectly  anthentia 


of  the  kitchen,  was  the  general  sitting-room  ; 
and  in  this  apartment,  on  this  same  turbulent 
Friday  evening,  sat,  knitting  by  fire-light,  a 
middle-aged  lady,  homely,  but  very  neat,  in 
her  dress. 

“  Eugh !”  she  shuddered,  as  the  wind 
roared  and  the  rain  dashed  against  the  win¬ 
dows,  which  were  only  protected  by  inside 
shutters,  “  what  a  night  it  is !  I  wish  to 
goodness  Robert  would  come  home.” 

Laying  down  her  knitting,  she  pushed  the 
logs  together  on  the  hearth,  and  was  resum¬ 
ing  her  employment,  when  a  quiet,  sensible- 
looking  girl,  apparently  about  one  or  Iwo- 
and-twenty,  entered.  Her  features  were  not 
beautiful,  but  there  was  an  air  of  truth 
and  good-nature  pervading  them  extremely 
pleasing. 

“  Well,  Jane,”  said  the  elder  lady,  looking 
up,  “  how  does  she  seem  now  ?” 

“  Her  ankle  is  in  less  pain,  mother,”  was 
the  reply,  “  but  it  appears  to  me  that  she  is 
getting  feverish.  I  gave  her  the  draught.” 

“  A  most  unfortunate  thing !”  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Armstrong.  “Benjamin  at  home  ill, 
and  now  Susan  must  get  doing  some  of  his 
work,  that  she  has  no  business  to  attempt, 
and  falls  down  the  loft,  poor  girl,  and  sprains 
her  ankle.  Why  could  she  not  have  trusted 
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to  Wilson  ?  I  do  believe,”  broke  oflF  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  abruptly,  and  suspending  her 
knitting  to  listen,  “  that  your  father  is  com¬ 
ing.  'l^e  wind  howls  so  one  can  scarcely 
hear,  but  it  sounds  to  me  like  a  horse  s 
hoofs.” 

“  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  horse,”  returned 
Jane ;  “  it  is  like  some  one  walking  round  to 
the  house-door.” 

“  Well,  child,  your  ears  are  younger  than 
mine ;  it  may  be  as  you  say.” 

“  1  hope  it  is  not  Darnley!”  cried  Jane, 
involuntarily. 

“  Jane,”  rebuked  her  mother,  “  you  are 
very  obstinate  to  persist  in  this  dislike  of  a 
neighbor.  A  wealthy  young  man,  with  a 
long  lease  of  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
county  over  bis  head,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
What  is  there  to  dislike  in  James  Darnley  ?” 

“  I — I  don’t  know  that  there  is  anything 
particular  to  dislike  in  him,”  hesitated  Jane, 
but  1  cannot  see  what  there  is  to  like.” 

“  Don’t  talk  foolishly,  but  go  and  open 
the  door,”  interposed  Mrs.  Armstrong; 

“  you  hear  the  knocking.” 

Jane  made  her  way  to  the  house-door, 
and,  withdrawing  the  chain  and  bolt,  a  rush 
of  wind,' a  shower  of  rain,  and  a  fine-looking 
young  man,  sprang  in  together.  The  latter 
clasped  Jane  round  the  waist,  and — if  the 
truth  must  be  told — brought  his  lips  into 
contact  with  hers. 

Hush,  hush,  Ronald,”  she  whispered  ; 
my  mother  is  in  the  ball  alone — what  if 
she  should  hear !” 

**  I  will  fasten  the  door,”  was  all  the  an¬ 
swer  she  got and  Jane  disengaged  herself, 
and  walked  towards  the  hall. 

“Who  is  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Armstrong,  as 
her  daughter  reappeared.  “  Mr.  Darnley  ?” 

“  It  is  Ronald  Payne,”  answered  Jane,  in 
a  timid  voice. 

“  Oh !”  said  Mrs.  Armstrong,  in  a  very 
short  tone.  “  Get  those  shirts  of  your  fa¬ 
ther’s,  Jane,  and  look  to  the  buttons  ;  there 
they  lie,  on  the  sideboard.  And  light  the 
candles;  you  cannot  see  to  work  by  fire¬ 
light.” 

“  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Armstrong  ?”  in¬ 
quired  the  young  man,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  as 
be  entered  and  seated  himself  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  large  fireplace.  “  What  an 
awful  night !  I  am  not  deficient  in  strength, 
but  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  my 
feet  coming  across  the  land.” 

“  Ah !”  siud  Mrs.  Armstrong,  plying  her 
knitting-needles  with  great  energy,  “  you 
would  have  been  better  at  home.” 

“  Home  is  dull  for  me  now,”  was  the  an¬ 


swering  remark  of  Ronald  Payne.  “  Last 
winter  my  poor  mother  was  alive  to  bear  me 
company,  but  this,  I  have  no  one  to  care 
for.’ 

“  Go  up-stiurs,  Jane,  and  see  if  Susan  has 
dropped  asleep,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  most 
pleasant  humor ;  “  and  as  you  will  have  the 
beds  to  turn  down  to-night,  you  can  do  that.” 
Jane  rose,  and  departed  on  her  errand. 

“  And  lonely  my  home  is  likely  to  be,” 
continued  Ronald,  “  until  I  follow  good  ex¬ 
amples  and  marry.” 

••  It  would  be  the  very  thing  for  you,  Mr. 
Payne,”  replied  the  lady;  “why  don’t  you 
set  about  it  ?” 

“  I  wish  I  dare.  But  I  fear  it  will  take 
time  and  trouble  to  win  the  wife  I  should 
like  to  have.” 

“  There’s  a  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  a  wife 
— a  good  one ;  as  for  the  bad  ones,  they  are 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  There  have 
been  two  or  three  young  blades  lately  want¬ 
ing  to  be  after  Jane,”  continued  the  shrewd 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  “  but  I  put  a  stop  to  them 
at  once,  for  she  is  promised  already.” 
“Promised!”  echoed  Ronald. 

“  Of  course,  she  is.  Her  father  has  pro¬ 
mised  her  to  Mr.  Darnley ;  and  a  good  match 
it  will  be.” 

“  A  wretched  sacrifice,”  exclaimed  Payne, 
indignantly.  “  Jane  hates  him.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  demanded 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  sharply.  , 

“  I  hate  him  too,”  continued  the  excited 
Ronald.  “  1  wish  he  was  a  thousand  miles 
away.” 

And  the  conversation  continued  in  this 
strain  until  Jane  returned,  when  another  loud 
knocking  at  the  house-door  was  heard  above 
the  wind. 

“  Allow  me  to  open  it,”  cried  Mr.  Payne, 
starting  up ;  and  a  second  stranger  entered 
the  sitting-room. 

“  How  are  you,  Mr.  Darnley  ?  I  am  very 
I  glad  to  see  you,”  was  the  cordial  salutation 
of  Mrs.  Armstrong.**  Come  to  the  fire;  and, 
Jane,  go  and  draw  a  tankard  of  ale.  Susan 
has  managed  to  sprain  her  ankle  to-night, 
and  cannot  stir  a  step,”  she  explained.  **  An 
unlucky  time  for  it  to  happen,  for  our  in-door 
man  went  home  ill  three  days  ago,  and  ,i8 
not  back  yet.  Did  you  ever  know  such 
weather  ?” 

**  Scarcely,”  returned  the  new  comer. 
**  As  1  rode  home  from*  the  fair,  1  thought 
the  wind  could  not  be  higher,  but  it  gets 
worse  every  hour.” 

*'  You  have  been  to  the  fair,  then  ?” 
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“  Yes.  I  had  a  heavy  lot  of  stock  to  sell. 
I  saw  Mr.  Armstrong  there ;  he  was  buying, 
I  think.” 

“  I  wish  he  would  make  haste  home,”  was 
Mrs.  Armstrong’s  answer.  “  It  is  not  a  de¬ 
sirable  night  to  be  out  in.” 

“A  pretty  prospect  for  going  to  Worces¬ 
ter  market  to-morrow  !”  observed  Darnley. 

“  But  need  you  go?” 

“  1  shall  go,  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,”  was 
the  gentleman’s  reply.  “  My  business  to- 
d.ay  was  to  sell  stock — to-morrow,  it  will  be 
to  buy.” 

Jane  entered  with  the  silver  tankard,  its 
contents  foaming  above  its  brim  like  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  snow,  and  placed  it  on  a  small,  round 
table  between  the  two  young  men.  They 
sat  there,  sipping  the  ale  occasionally,  now 
one,  now  the  other,  but  angry  words  passed 
continually  between  them.  Darnley  was 
fuming  at  the  evident  preference  Jane  ac¬ 
corded  to  his  rival,  and  Payne  fretted  and 
chafed  at  Darnley’s  suit  being  favored  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong.  They  did  not 
quite  come  to  a  quarrel,  but  it  was  little  short 
of  it,  and,  when  they  left  the  house  tc^ether, 
it  was  in  anything  but  a  cordial  humor. 

"Jane,  what  can  have  become  of  your 
father?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Armstrong,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  the  two  young  men ;  "  it  is 
bard  upon  ten  o’clock.  How  late  it  will  be 
for  him  to  go  to  Wilson’s  :  he  will  have,  as 
it  is,  to  call  him  up,  for  the  man  must 
have  been  in  bed  an  hour  ago.” 

Now  it  is  universally  known  that  farmers 
in  general,  even  the  most  steady,  have  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  yield  to  one  temp¬ 
tation — that  of  taking  a  little  drop  too  much 
on  a  fair  or  market  night.  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  not'  wholly  exempt  from  this  failing, 
though  it  was  rare  indeed  that  he  fell  into 
the  snare.  For  a  twelvemonth,  at  the  least, 
had  his  family  not  seen  him  the  worse  for 
liquor,  yet,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  came 
in  on  this  night  stumbling  and  staggering, 
his  legs  reeling  one  way,  and  his  head  flying 
the  other.  How  he  got  home  was  a  mystery 
to  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and  to  himself  also  when 
he  came  to  his  senses.  As  to  making  him 
comprehend  that  an  accident  bad  befallen 
Susan,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  was 
wanted  to  go  and  tell  one  of  the  out-door 
men  to  be  at  the  house  early  in  the  morning, 
it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  All  that  could 
be  done  with  him  was  to  get  him  up-stairs 
— a  feat  that  was  at  length  accomplished. 

"This  is  a  pretty  business,  Jane !”  cried 
the  indignant  Mrs.  Armstrong.  "  You  will  be 
obliged  to  milk  the  cows  in  the  morning  now.” 
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"Milk  the  cows!”  returned  Jane,  aghast 
at  the  suggestion. 

“  What  else  can  be  done  ?  Neither  yon 
nor  I  can  go  to  tell  Wilson  at  this  time  of 
night,  and  in  such  a  storm :  and  the  cows 
must  be  milked.  You  can  milk,  I  suppose?” 

“Oh,  mother!”  was  Jane’s  remonstrance. 

"  1  ask  if  you  can  milk  ?”  repeated  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  impatiently — she  was  by  far  too 
much  put  out  to  speak  otherwise. 

“  I  have  never  tried  since  1  was  a  child,” 
was  Jane’s  reply.  "  I  sometimes  used  to 
do  it  then,  for  pastime.” 

"Then,  my  dear,  you  must  do  it  once  for 
use.  It  would  be  a  mercy,”  continued  the 
excited  lady,  "  if  all  the  public-houses  and 
their  drinkables  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.” 

Jane  Armstrong  was  a  girl  of  sound  sense 
and  right  feeling.  Unpalatable  as  the  em¬ 
ployment  was,  she  nevertheless  saw  that  it 
was  her  duty,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  to  perform  it ;  so  she  quietly  made 
up  her  mind  to  the  task,  and  requested  her 
mother  to  call  her  at  the  necessary  hour  in 
the  morning. 

They  were  highly  respectable  and  respect¬ 
ed  people,  Robert  Arros-irong  and  his  wife, 
though  nut  moving  in  the  sphere  exclusive  to 
gentlefolks.  Jane  had  been  brought  up  welt. 
Perfectly  conversant  with  all  household  du¬ 
ties,  her  education  in  other  respects  would 
scarcely  have  disgraced  the  first  lady  in  the 
county — for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
education  then  was  not  what  it  is  now — and 
her  parents  could  afford  to  spend  money 
upon  their  only  child.  Amply  she  repaid 
them,  by  her  duty  and  affection.  One  little 
matter  only  did  they  disagree  upon,  and  that 
not  openly.  Very  indignant  was  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong  at  Ronald  Payne’s  presuming  to  look 
up  to  her,  and  exceedingly  sore  did  she  feel 
with  Jane  for  not  checking  this  presumption. 
But  she  could  urge  nothing  against  Ronald, 
excepting  that  he  was  a  poor,  rather  than  a 
rich,  man,  and  that  the  farm  he  rented  was 
regarded  as  an  unproductive  one.  His  pre¬ 
tensions  created  a  very  ill-feeling  towards 
him  in  Mrs.  Armstrong’s  mind,  for  she  be¬ 
lieved  that,  but  for  him,  her  daughter  would 
consent  to  marry  the  wealthy  James  Darn¬ 
ley,  and  so  become  mistress  of  his  splendid 
farm. 

Before  it  was  light  the  next  morning,  Jane 
left  the  house  with  her  milk-pail:  only  the 
faintest  glimmering  of  light  was  appearing  in 
the  east.  There  was  no  rain,  and  the  wind 
had  dropped  to  a  calm ;  but  it  was  a  cold, 
raw  morning.  Jane  wrapped  her  woollen 
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shawl  closely  round  her,  and  made  g^ood 
speed. 

The  field  in  which  the  cow-sheds  were 
situated  was  bounded  on  the  left  by  a  lonely 
lane,  leadingr  from  the  main  road.  It 
branched  off  in  various  directions,  passing 
some  of  the  farm-houses.  Jane  had  reached 
the  field,  and  was  putting  down  her  milk- 
pail,  when  a  strange  noise  on  the  other  side 


heard  it  from  Mrs.  Armstrong’s  own  lips. 
They  were  at  her  house  last  night  quarrel¬ 
ling  and  contending,  and  she  know*  he  is  the 
murderer.” 

**  Ronald  Payne !”  echoed  the  crowd,  with 
one  universal  accent  of  surprise  and  incredu¬ 
lity. 

“As  God  is  my  Judge,”  cried  the  unhap¬ 
py  young  man,  for  he  was  also  present,  “  1 


and 


of  the  hedge  caused  her  to  start,  and  listen,  i  am  innocent  of  this  deed  !” 

A  violent  struggle,  as  for  life  or  death,  “  You  have  long  been  upon  ill  terms,”  re- 
was  taking  place.  A  voice  that  was  cer-  torted  the  before-mentioned  bystander — and 
tainly  familiar  to  her  twice  called  out  **  Mur-  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  was  an  acquaint- 
der!”  with  a  shriek  of  agony;  but  heavy  |  ance  of  Payne’s;  had  never  borne  anything 
blows,  seemingly  from  a  club  or  other  furmid-  :  but  kind  feeling  towards  him  ;  yet  now,  so 
able  weapon,  soon  silenced  it,  and  some  |  gratifying  is  it  to  the  vain  display  and  pride 

of  human  nature  to  be  mixed  up  with  one  of 
these  public  tales  of  horror,  he  suddenly  be¬ 
came  his  vehement  accuser.  “  Mrs.  Arm- 
I  strong  says  that  you  left  her  house  bickering 
I  with  each  other,  and  she  heard  you  assert, 

I  before  he  was  present,  that  you  hated  him, 

I  and  you  wish^  he  was  a  thousand  miles 
I  away.” 

“That  is  all  true,”  answered  Ronald,  turn¬ 
ing  his  clear  eye  to  the  crowd,  who  now 
began  to  regard  him  with  doubt.  “  We 


one  fell  to  the  earth  amidst  mi 
groans  of  anguish. 

“  Lie  there,  and  be  still !”  burst  forth  an¬ 
other  voice,  rising  powerfully  over  the  cries. 

“  What!  you  are  not  finish^  yet!  1  have 
laid  in  wait  for  ye  to  a  pretty  purpose,  if  ye 
be  to  escape  me  now.  One  !  two !  three !” 
and  Jane  shuddered  and  turned  sick  as  she 
listened,  for  each  sentence  was  followed  by 
a  blow  upon  the  prostrate  form.  The  voice 
was  totally  strange  to  Jane — one  that  she 
had  never  heard  in  her  life — and  shocking  I  wtr*  bickering  one  with  the  other  at  Mrs. 


blasphemy  was  mingled  with  the  words. 

Ere  silence  supervened,  Jane,  half  stupe¬ 
fied  with  horror  and  fear,  silently  tore  her 
thick  shoes  off  her  feet,  leaving  them  where 
they  were,  in  her  agitation,  and  stole  away 
on  the  damp  path,  gathering  her  clothes  j  wards  till 
about  her,  so  that  not  a  sound  should  betray  ;  dead.” 
her  presence  to  those  on  the  other  side.  As 
she  widened  the  distance  between  herself 
and  that  fearful  scene,  her  speed  increased  ; 
she  flew,  rather  than  ran,  and  entered  her 
father  and  mother’s  bedroom  to  fall  sense¬ 
less  on  the  floor. 

Later  in  the  morning,  when  broad  day¬ 
light  had  come,  a  crowd  stood  around  the 
murdered  man.  The  face  was  bruised  and 
bloody,  and  the  head  had  been  battered  to 
death  ;  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
ninng  the  features  of  James  Uamley.  His 
pockets  were  turned  inside  out;  they  had 
been  rifled  of  their  contents,  and  a  thick, 
knotted  stick,  covered  with  brains  and  hair, 
lay  by  his  side.  It  was  supposed  he  had  a 
heavy  sum  about  him  in  his  pockets,  but  all 
had  been  abstracted. 

And  now  came  a  question,  first  whispered 
amongst  the  multitude,  but  indignant  voices 
repeated  it  louder  and  louder — 

“Who  is  the  murderer?” 

“  Ronald  Payne,”  was  the  answer,  deliber¬ 
ately  uttered  by  a  bystander.  “  1  have  just 
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Armstrong’s  last  night ;  not  quarrelling,  but 
talking  at  each  other;  but  no  ill  words  pass¬ 
ed  between  us  after  we  left  the  house.  We 
walked  peaceably  together,  and  I  left  him 
at  his  own  door.  I  never  saw  him  after- 
I  saw  him  here  with  you,  lying 


Words  of  doubt,  hints  of  suspicion,  ran 
through  the  multitude,  headed  by  the  contu¬ 
macious  bystander,  and  Ronald  Payne’s 
cheeks,  as  he  listened,  burned  like  fire. 

“  How  can  you  think  I  would  have  a  hand 
in  such  an  awful  deed  !”  he  indignantly  ex¬ 
claimed.  **Can  you  look  in  my  face,  and 
believe  me  one  capable  of  committing  mur¬ 
der?” 

“  Faces  don’t  go  for  nothing,  sir,”  inter¬ 
posed  the  constable,  Samuel  Dodd,  who  had 
come  bustling  up,  and  heard  the  accusation 
made ;  “  we  dont  take  ’em  into  account  in 
these  matters.  I  am  afeared,  sir,  it  is  my 
doty  to  put  the  ancuffs  on  you.” 

“  Handcuffs  on  me !”  exclaimed  Ronald, 
passionately. 

“  You  may  be  wanted,  at  the  crowner’s 
quest,  and  perhaps  at  another  tribune  after 
that.  It  is  more  than  my  office  is  worth  to 
let  you  be  at  large.” 

•  “  Do  you  fear  I  should  attempt  to  run 
away  ?  retorted  Ronald. 

“Such  steps  have  been  heered  on,  sir,” 
17 
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answered  the  constable  ;  “  and  my  office  is 
give  me,  you  see,  to  pervent  such.’’ 

The  idea  of  resistance  rose  irresistibly  to 
the  mind  of  Ronald  Payne,  but  his  better 
judgment  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  yielded  to 
the  constable,  who  was  calling  on  those 
around  to  help  to  secure  him  in  the  king’s 
name — good  old  George  III. 

“  I  resign  myself  to  circumstances,”  was 
his  remark  to  the  officer,  “and. will  not  op¬ 
pose  your  performing  what  is  your  apparent 
duty.  Yet,  oh !  believe  me,”  he  added, 
earnestly,  “  I  am  entirely  innocent  of  this 
foul  deed — as  innocent  as  you  can  be.  I 
repeat,  that  I  never  saw  James  Damley  after 
I  left  him  at  his  own  house  last  night ;  and, 
far  from  quarrelling  during  our  walk  home, 
we  were  amicably  talking  over  farming  mat¬ 
ters  ” 

When  the  constable  had  secured  his  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  place  known  as  the  “  lock-up,” 
he  made  his  way  to  Mr.  Armstrong’s,  in¬ 
tensely  delighted  at  all  the  excitement  and 
stir,  and  anxious  to  gather  every  possible 
gossip  about  it,  true  or  untrue.  Such  an 
event  had  never  happened  in  the  place,  since 
be  was  sworn  in  constable.  In  Farmer 
Armstrong’s  hall  were  gathered  several  peo¬ 
ple,  Sir  John  Seabury,  the  landlord  of  that 
and  the  neighboring  farms,  standing  in  the 
midst. 

Sir  John  was  an  affable  man,  and,  as  times 
went,  a  liberal  landlord.  It  happened  that 
he  was  then  just  appointed  high  sheriff  of 
Worcestershire  for  the  ensuing  year,  his 
name  having  been  the  one  pricked  by  the 
king. 

When  the  constable  entered,  all  faces 
were  turned  towards  him.  Several  voices 
spoke,  but  Sir  John’s  rose  above  the  rest. 

“  Well,  constable,  what  news  ?” 

“  He’s  in  the  lock-up,  sir,”  was  Mr.  Sam 
Dodd’s  reply  ;  “  and  there  he’ll  be,  safe  and 
sound,  till  the  crowner  holds  his  quest.” 

“  Who  is  in  the  lock-up?”  asked  Sir  John, 
for  the  parties  now  present  were  not  those 
who  had  been  at  the  taking  of  Payne  :  they 
had  docked,  one  and  all,  to  the  “  lock-up,” 
crowd-like,  at  the  heels  of  the  constable  and 
his  prisoner.  And  Sir  John  Seabury,  having 
but  just  entered,  had  not  heard  of  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong’s  suspicion. 

“Him  what  did  the  murder,  sir,’*  was  the 
constable’s  explanatory  answer,  who  had 
reasoned  himself  to  the  conclusion,  as  rural 
constables  were  apt  to  do  in  those  days,  that, 
because  some  slight  suspicions  attached  to 
Payne,  he  roust  inevitably  have  committed 
it.  “  And  be  never  said  a  word,”  exulted 


Mr.  Dodds,  “  but  he  held  out  his  hands  for 
the  ancuffs  as  if  he  knowed  they’d  6t:  he 
only  declared  he  wam’t  guilty,  and  walked 
along  with  his  head  up,  like  a  lord,  and  not  a 
hit  o’  shame  about  him,  saying  that  the  truth 
would  come  out  sooner  or  later.  It’s  a  sight 
to  see,  gentlemen,  the  brass  them  murderers 
has,  and  many  on  ’em  keeps  it  up  till  they’s 
a-ridin’  to  the  drop.” 

“  How  was  it  brought  home  to  him  ? — 
who  is  it  ?”  reiterated  the  baronet. 

“  It’s  young  Mr.  Payne,”  answered  the 
officer,  wiping  his  face,  and  then  throwing 
the  handkerchief  into  his  hat,  which  stood  on 
the  floor  beside  him. 

“  Mr.  Payne  1”  repeated  Sir  John  Seabury 
in  astonishment,  whilst  Jane,  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  believing  the  words,  but  startled  into 
anger,  stood  forward,  and  spoke  with  trem¬ 
bling  lips : 

“  What  are  you  talking  about,  constable  ? 
what  do  you  mean  ?” 

Mean  miss !  Why  it  were  young  Mr. 
Payne  what  did  the  murder,  and  I  have  took 
him  into  custody.” 

“  The  constable  says  right,”  added  Mrs. 
Armstrong.  “  There  is  not  a  doubt  about 
it.  He  and  Darnley  were  disputing  here  all 
last  evening,  and  they  left  with  ill-feeling^ 
between  them  :  who  else  can  have  done  it  ?  ’ 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  Miss  Arm¬ 
strong  ;  and  it  should  be  explained  that  Jane, 
having  just  risen  from  the  bed  where  they 
had  placed  her  in  the  morning,  had  not,  until 
this  moment,  known  of  the  accusation  against 
Payne.  She  turned  to  Sir  John  Seabury, 
she  appealed  to  her  father,  she  essayed  to 
remonstrate  with  her  mother,  her  anger  and 
distress  at  length  finding  vent  in  hysterical 
words. 

“  Father !  Sir  John  !  there  is  some  terrible 
mistake ;  mother !  how  can  you  stand  by  and 
listen  ?  •  I  told  you  the  murderer  was  a 
stranger — I  told  you  so  :  what  do  they  mean 
by  accusing  Ronald  Payne  ?” 

Jane  might  have  held  her  tongue,  for  in¬ 
stilled  suspicion  is  a  serpent  that  gains  quick 
and  sure  ground ;  and  perhaps  there  was 
scarcely  one  around  her  who  did  not  think 
it  probable  that  Payne  was  the  guilty  man. 
They  listened  to  Jane’s  reiterated  account  of 
the  morning’s  scene  she  had  been  an  ear- 
witness  to — to  her  assertion  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  Ronald  Payne  could  have  been  the 
murderer ;  but  they  hinted  how  unlikely  it 
was  that,  in  her  terror,  she  was  capable  of 
recognizing,  or  not  recognizing  voices,  and 
she  saw  she  was  not  fully  believed. 

She  found  herself,  snbe^uently,  she  hardly 
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knew  how,  in  their  best  parlor — a  handsome 
room,  and  handsomely  furnished — alone  with 
Sir  John  Seabury.  She  had  an  inde6nile 
idea  afterwards,  that,  in  passing  the  door,  she 
had  drawn  him  in.  He  stood  there  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Jane,  wailing  for  her  to  speak. 

“  Oh,  Sir  John  !  Sir  John  !”  she  replied, 
clinging  to  his  arm  in  the  agitation  of  the 
moment  as  she  might  cling  to  that  of  a 
brother,  “  I  see  I  am  not  believed  :  yet,  in¬ 
deed  1  have  told  the  truth.  It  was  a  stranger 
who  murdered  Mr.  Darnley.” 

“  Certainly  the  voice  of  one  we  are  inti¬ 
mate  with  is  not  readily  mistaken,  even  in 
moments  o£  terror,”  was  Sir  John  Seabury’s 
reply. 

“  It  was  an  ill  voice,  a  wicked  voice ;  a 
voice  that,  independently  of  any  accessory 
circumstances,  one  could  only  suppose  be¬ 
longed  to  a  wicked  man.  But  the  language 
it  used  was  awful ;  such  that  I  had  never 
imagined  could  be  uttered.” 

**  And  it  was  a  voice  you  did  not  re¬ 
cognize  ?” 

It  was  a  voice  I  could  not  recognize,” 
returned  Jane,  “  for  I  had  never  until  then 
heard  it.” 

Sir  John  looked  keenly  at  her.  ’•  Is  this 
mmour  correct  that  they  have  been  now 
hinting  at,”  he  whispered — “  you  heard  it  as 
well  as  I — that  there  was  an  attachment  be¬ 
tween  you  and  Ronald  Payne  ?  and  that 
there  was  ill-feeling  between  him  and  Darn- 
ley  in  consequence  ?” 

“  I  see,  even  you,  do  not  believe  me,”  cried 
Jane,  bursting  into  tears.  “  There  is  an 
attachment  between  us  :  but  do  you  think  I 
would  avow  such  an  attachment  for  a  mur¬ 
derer  ?  The  man  whom  I  heard  commit  the 


deed  was  a  stranger,”  she  continued  ear¬ 
nestly,  “  and  Ronald  Payne  was  not  near  the 
spot  at  the  hour.” 

“There  is  truth  in  your  face.  Miss  Arm¬ 
strong,”  observed  Sir  John,  gazing  at  her. 

“  And  truth  at  my  heart,  "she  added. 

And  before  he  could  prevent  her,  she  had 


slipped  towards  the  ground,  and  was  kneel¬ 
ing  on  the  carpet  at  the  feet  of  Sir  John. 

“  As  truly  as  that  I  must  one  day  answer 
before  the  bar  of  God,”  she  said,  clasping 


her  hands  together,  “  so  have  I  spoken  now  : 
and  according  to  my  truth  in  this,  may  God 
deal  then  with  me !  Sir  John  Seabury,  do 
you  believe  me  ?” 

“  I  do  believe  you,  my  dear  young  lady,” 


be  answered,  the  conviction  of  her  honest 


truth  forcing  itself  upon  his  mind.  “  And 
however  this  unfortunate  business  may  turn 
out  for  Ronald  Payne,  in  my  mind  he  will 


be  from  henceforth  an  innocent  and  a  wrong¬ 
ed  man.” 

“  Can  your  influence  not  release  him  ?” 
inquired  Jane  ;  “  you  are  powerful.” 

“  Impossible.  I  could  do  no  more  than 
yourself.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  the  law.” 

**  But,  you  can  speak  to  his  character,  at 
the  coroner’s  inquest  ?”  she  rejoined.  “  You 
know  how  good  it  has  always  been.” 

Sir  John  kindly  explained  to  her  that  all 
testimonials  to  character  must  be  offered  at 
the  trial,  should  it  be  Payne’s  fate  to  be 
committed  for  one. 

When  further  inquiries  came  to  be  institu¬ 
ted,  it  was  found  that  Darnley  had  been 
roused  from  his  slumbers,  and  called  out  of 
his  house,  about  half  an  hour,  perhaps  less, 
before  the  murder  was  committed.  The  only 
person  deposing  to  this  fact  was  this  house¬ 
keeper — a  most  respectable  woman,  who 
slept  in  the  room  over  her  master.  She  de¬ 
clared  that  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep  in 
the  early  part  of  the  night,  feeling  nervous 
at  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  that,  towards 
morning  she  dropped  asleep,  and  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  a  noise,  and  by  some  one  shouting 
out  her  master’s  name.  That  she  then  heard 
her  master  open  his  window,  and  speak  with 
the  person  outside,  whoever  it  was ;  and  that 
be  almost  immediately  afterwards  went  down 
stairs,  and  out  at  the  house  door. 

“  Who  was  it  ?”  asked  all  the  curious 
listeners,  ‘*and  what  did  be  want  with 
Darnley  ?” 

The  housekeeper  did  not  know.  She 
thought  the  voice  was  that  of  a  stranger — 
at  any  rate,  it  was  one  she  did  not  recognize. 
And  she  could  not  say  what  he  wanted,  for 
she  bad  not  heard  the  words  that  passed : 
in  fact,  she  was  but  half  awake  at  the  time, 
and  had  thought  it  was  one  of  the  farm 
servants. 

The  coroner’s  inquest  was  held,  and  the 
several  facts  already  related  were  deposed  to. 
Mrs.  Armstrong’s  evidence  told  against, 
Jane’s  for,  the  prisoner.  No  article  ^long¬ 
ing  to  the  unfortunate  James  Darnley  had 
been  found,  save  a  handkerchief,  and  that  was 
found  in  the  pocket  of  Ronald  Payne.  He 
accounted  for  it  in  this  way.  He  left  his 
own  pocket-handkerchief,  he  said,  a  red  silk 
one,  by  accident  that  night  on  the  table  at 
Mrs.  Armstrong’s — and  this  was  proved  to 
Ire  correst ;  that  when  he  and  Darnley  got 
out,  the  wind  was  so  boisterous  they  could 
not  keep  their  hats  on.  Darnley  tied  his  , 
handkerchief  *over  his ;  Payne  would  have 
done  the  same,  but  could  not  find  it,  so  he 
had  to  hold  his  hat  on  with  his  hand.  That 
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when  Darnley  entered  his  honse,  he  threw 
the  handkerchief  to  his  companion,  to  use  it 
for  the  like  purpose  the  remainder  of  his  way, 
he  having  further  to  go  than  Darnley.  And, 
finally,  Payne  asserted  that  he  had  put  the 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket  upon  getting  up 
that  morning,  intending  to  return  it  to  Dam- 
ley  as  soon  as  he  saw  him. 

The  handkerchief  was  produced  in  court. 

It  was  a  white  lawn,  large,  and  of  fine  tex¬ 
ture,  marked  in  full  “James  Darnley.” 

“  He  was  always  a  bit  of  a'  dandy,,  poor 
fellow,”  whispered  the  country  rustics,  scan¬ 
ning  the  white  handkerchief,  “especially 
when  he  went  a-courting.” 

Ronald  Payne,  as  one  proof  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  stated  that  he  was  in  bed  at  the  time 
the  murder  was  committed.  A  man  servant 
of  his,  who  slept  on  the  same  floor  as  himself, 
also  deposed  to  this ;  and  said  that  a  laborer 
came  to  the  house  with  the  news,  that  a  man 
had  been  found  killed,  before  bis  master  came 
down  stairs.  But  upon  being  asked  whether 
his  master  could  not  have  left  his  bed-room 
and  the  house  in  the  night,  and  have  subse¬ 
quently  returned  to  it,  without  his  knowledge, 
he  admitted  such  might  have  been  the  case, 
though  it  was  next  to  a  “  moral  impossibility” 
— such  were  his  words — for  it  to  have  been 
done  without  his  hearing. 

But  what  was  the  verdict? — “  Wilful  mur¬ 
der  against  some  person  or  persons  unknovon;' 
for  the  jury  and  the  coroner  did  not  find  the 
evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  commit  Payne 
for  trial.  So  he  left  the  court  a  discharged 
man  ;  but  not,  as  the  frequent  saying  runs, 
without  a  stain  upon  his  character.  Although 
the  verdict,  contrary  to  general  expectation, 
was  in  his  favor,  the  whole  neighborhood  be¬ 
lieved  him  guilty.  And  from  that  moment, 
so  violent  is  popular  opinion,  whether  for 
good  or  for  ill,  he  was  exposed  to  nearly  all 
the  penalties  of  a  guilty  man.  A  dog  could 
scarcely  have  bean  treated  worse  than  he 
was ;  and,  sofar  as  talking  against  him  went, 
Mrs.  Armstrong  headed  the  malcontents. 

II. 

So  matters  went  on  till  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  In  the  quiet  dusk  of  one  of  its  eve¬ 
nings,  Jane  Armstrong  crept  away  from  her 
house, \nd,  taking  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
where  the  murder  was  committed,  walked 
quickly  along  till  her  father’s  orchard  was  in 
view.  Crossing  the  stile  of  this,  she  turned 
to  the  right,  and  there  stood  Ronald  Payne. 

“  This  is  kind  of  you,  Jane,”  be  said,  as  he 
seated  her  upon  the  stump  of  a  felled  tree. 


and  placed  himself  beside  her.  “  Ood  bless 
you  for  this !” 

“  It  is  but  a  little  matter,  Ronald,  to  be 
thanked  for,”  she  replied.  “  Perhaps  it  is 
not  exactly  what  I  ought  to  do,  coming  se¬ 
cretly  to  meet  you  here,  but - ” 

“  It  is  a  great  matter,  Jane,”  he  interrupt¬ 
ed,  bitterly.  “  I  am  now  a  proscribed  man ; 
a  thing  for  boys  to  hoot  at.  It  requires 
some  courage,  Jane,  to  meet  a  murderer.” 

“I  know  your  innocence,  Ronald,”  she 
answered,  as,  in  all  confiding  affection,  she 
leaned  upon  his  bosom,  while  her  tears  fell 
fast.  “  Had  you  been  tried — condemned — 
executed,  I  would  still  have  testified  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  your  innocence.” 

“  I  sent  for  you  here,  Jane,”  he  resumed, 

“  to  tell  you  my  plans.  I  am  about  to  leave 
this  country  for  America;  perhaps,  I  may 
there  walk  about  without  the  brand  upon 
my  brow.” 

“  Oh,  Ronald  !”  she  ejaculated,  “  is  this 
fortitude !  Did  you  not  promise  me  to 
this  affliction  with  patience,  and  to  hope 
for  better  days  ?” 

“  Jane,  I  did  so  promise  you,”  replied  the 
unhappy  young  man  ;  “  and,  if  it  weren  ot  for 
that  promise,  I  should  have  gone  long  ago : 
but  things  get  worse  every  day,  and  I  can  no 
longer  bear  it.  I  believe  if  I  remained  here 
I  should  go  mad.  See  what  a  life  mine  is! 

I  am  buffeted — trampled  down — spit  upon 
— shunned — jeered — deserted  by  my  fellow- 
creatures  ;  not  by  one,  but  by  all :  save  you, 
Jane,  there  is  not  a  human  being  who  will 
speak  with  me.  I  would  not  so  goad  another, 
were  he  even  a  known  murderer,  whilst  lara 
but  a  suspected  one.  I  have  not  deserved 
this  treatment,  God  knows  I  have  not !”  and, 
suddenly  breaking  off,  he  bent  down  his  head, 
and,  giving  way  to  the  misery  that  oppressed 
him,  for  some  moments  sobbed  aloud  like  a 
child. 

”  Ronald,  dearest  Ronald,”  she  entreated, 
“think  better  of  this  for  my  sake.  Trust 
in - ” 

“It  is  useless,  Jane,  to  urge  me,”  he 
interrupted.  “  I  cannot  remain  in  Enir- 
land.” 

Again  she  tried  to  combat  his  resolution : 
it  seemed  useless:  but,  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  point,  she  wrung  a  promise  from  him 
that  he  would  well  reconsider  the  matter 
during  the  following  night  and  day ;  and, 
agreeing  to  meet  him  on  the  same  spot  the 
next  evening,  she  parted  from  him  with  his 
kisses  warm  upon  her  lips. 

“Where  can  Jane  be?”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  calling  out,  and  looking  up  and 
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down  the  house  in  search  of  her.  “  Robert, 
do  you  know  ?” 

Mr.  Armstrong  knew  nothing  about  it. 

The  lady  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  the 
two  in-door  servants  were  seated  at  their  tea. 

“Susan — Benjamin,  do  you  know  anything 
of  Miss  Jane?” 

“She  is  up  there  in  the  orchard  with 
young  Mr.  Payne,  ma’am,”  interposed  Ned, 
the  carter’s  boy,  who  stood  by. 

“  How  do  you  know  ?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  wrathfully. 

“  Because  I  brought  her  a  message  from 
him  to  ^  there.  So  I  just  trudged  up  a 
short  while  agone,  and  there  I  see  ’em.  He 
was  a-kissin’  of  her,  or  something  o’  that.” 

“  My  daughter  with  him  P'  cried  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  her  face  in  a  flame,  whilst  Susan 
overbalanced  her  chair  in  her  haste  to  admin¬ 
ister  a  little  wholesome  correction  to  the 
bold-speaking  boy — “  my  daughter  with  a 
murderer  !” 

“That’s  why  I  went  up,”  chimed  in  the 
lad,  dodging  out  of  Susan’s  way.  “I  feared 
he  might  be  for  killin’  Miss  Jane  as  he  killed 
t’other,  so  I  thought  I’d  watch  ’em  a  bit.” 

Away  flew  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  representing  the  grievance  with  all  the 
exaggeration  of  an  angry  woman.  Loud, 
stinging  denunciations  from  both  greeted 
Jane  upon  her  entrance,  and  she,  miserable 
and  heartbroken,  could  offer  no  resistance  to 
the  anger  of  her  incensed  parents.  It  was 
very  seldom  Mr.  Armstrong  gave  way  to 
passion,  never  with  Jane,  but  be  did  that 
night ;  and  she,  terrifled  and  sick  at  heart, 
promised  compliance  with  his  commands 
never  to  see  Ronald  Payne  again. 

Here  was  another  blow  for  the  ill-fated 
young  man.  Whether  he  had  wavered  or 
not,  after  his  previous  interview  with  Jane, 
must  remain  unknown,  but  he  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  England,  and  without  loss  of 
time.  He  went  to  Sir  John  Seabury,  and 
gave  up  the  lease  of  his  farm.  It  was  said 
that  Sir  John  urged  him  to  stop  and  battle 
out  the  storm ;  but  in  vain.  He  disposed 
privately  of  bis  stock  and  furniture,  and  by 
the  first  week  in  March  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Liverpool. 

It  was  on  the  following  Saturday  that  Jane 
Armstrong  accompanira  her  father  and 
mother  to  Worcester.  She  seemed  as  much 
like  a  person  dead  as  alive,  and  Susan  said, 
in  confidence  to  a  gossip,  that  young  Mr. 
Payne’s  untoward  fate  was  breaking  her 
heart.  The  city,  in  the  afternoon,  wore  an 
aspect  of  gaity  and  bustle  far  beyond  that 
of  the  customary  market-day,  for  the  judges 


were  expected  in  from  Oxford  to  hold  the 
assises :  a  grand  holiday  then,  and  still  a 
grand  show  for  the  Worcester  people.  Jane 
and  the  mother  spent  the  day  with  some 
friends,  whose  residence  was  situated  on  the 
London-road,  us  it  is  called,  the  way  by 
which  the  judges  entered  the  city.  It  has 
been  mentioned,  that  the  high  sheriff  for  that 
year  was  Sir  John  Seabury  ;  and,  about  three 
o’clock,  he  went  out  with  his  procession  to 
meet  the  judges,  balling  at  the  little  village 
of  Whittington  until  they  should  arrive. 

It  may  have  been  an  hour  or  more  after 
its  departure  from  the  city  that  the  sweet, 
melodious  bells  of  the  cathedral  struck  out 
upon  the  air,  giving  notice  that  the  cavalcade 
had  turned  and  was  advancing ;  and,  in  due 
time,  a  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  its 
approach.  The  heralds  rode  first,  at  a  slow 
and  stately  pace,  with  their  trumpets,  pre¬ 
ceding  a  double  line  of  javelin  men,  in  the 
sumptuous  liveries  of  the  Seabury  family, 
their  javelins  in  rest,  and  their  horses,  hand¬ 
somely  caparisoned,  pawing  the  ground.  A 
chaise,  thrown  open,  followed,  containing  the 
governor  of  the  county  jail,  bis  white  wand 
raised  in  the  air ;  and  then  came  the  sheriff’s 
carriage,  an  equipage  of  surprising  elegance, 
the  Seabury  arms  shining  forth  on  the  panels, 
and  its  four  stately  steeds  prancing  and 
chafing  at  the  deliberate  pace  to  which  they 
were  restrained. 

It  contained  only  one  of  the  judges,  all- 
imposing  in  his  flowing  wig  and  scarlet  robes. 
The  Oxford  assises  not  having  terminated 
when  he  left,  he  bad  hastened  on  to  open 
court  at  Worcester,  leaving  his  learned 
brother  to  follow.  Opposite  to  him  sat  Sir 
John  Seabury,  with  his  chaplain  in  his  gown 
and  bands:  and  as  Jane  stood  with  her 
mother  and  their  friends  at  the  open  window, 
the  eye  of  their  affable  young  landlord  caught 
hers,  and  he  leaned  forward  and  bowed  :  but 
the  smile  on  his  face  was  checked,  for  he  too 
surely  read  the  worn  and  breaking  spirit  be¬ 
trayed  by  Jane’s.  Some  personal  friends  of 
the  sheriff  followed  the  carriage  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  and,  closing  the  procession,  rode  a 
crowd  of  Sir  John’s  well-mounted  tenants, 
the  portly  person  of  Mr.  Armstrong  conspic¬ 
uous  in  the  midst.  But  when  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong  turned  towards  her  daughter  with  an 
admiring  remark  on  the  pageantry,  Jane  was 
sobbing  bitterly. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Armstrong  left  their  friends’ 
house  when  tea  was  over,  on  their  way  to 
the  inn  used  by  Mr.  Armstrong  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  town.  They  were  in  High- 
I  street,  passing  the  Ouildhall,  Jane  walking 
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dreamily  forwards,  and  her  mother  gazing  at 
the  unusual  groups  scattered  about  it, 
though  all  signs  of  the  recent  caralcade  had 
faded  away,  when  Master  Sam  Dodd,  the 
constable,  met  them.  He  stood  still,  and 
addressed  Jane. 

“  I  think  we  have  got  the  right  man  at 
last,  Miss  Armstrong.  I  suppose  it  will  turn 
out,  after  all,  that  you  were  right  about 
young  Mr.  Payne.” 

“  What  has  happened  ?”  faltered  Jane. 

*‘We  have  took  a  man,  Miss,  on  strong 
suspicions  that  he  is  the  one  what  cooked 
Mr.  Darnley.  We  have  been  upon  the  ] 
scent  this  week  past.  You  must  be  in  readi¬ 
ness,  ladies,  for  you’ll  be  wanted  on  the  trial, 
and,  it  will  come  on,  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes¬ 
day.  You’ll  get  your  summonses  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning.” 

“  Good  heart  alive,  constable !”  cried  the 
startled  Mrs.  Armstrong,  “you  don’t  mean 
to  say  that  Ronald  Payne  is  innocent  !”- 

“Why,  ma’am,  that  have  got  to  be  proved. 
For  my  part,  I  think  matters  would  be  best 
left  as  they  is,  and  not  rake  ’em  up  again  : 
be  have  been  treated  so  very  shameful,  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  he  warn’t  guilty.” 

It  was  even  as  the  constable  said.  A  man 
had  been  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  county 
jtul  at  Worcester,  charged  with  the  wilful 
murder  of  James  Darnley. 


III. 

Latr  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  with  their  daughter,  drove  into 
Worcester,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  neit 
day’s  trial.  It  was  a  dull,  rainy  evening, 
and  Jane  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  almost 
careless  as  to  what  the  following  day  would 
bring  forth,  since  Ronald  Payne  had  gone 
away  for  ever. 

At  about  five  minutes  past  nine  in  the 
rooming,  the  presiding  judge  took  his  seat 
on  the  bench.  The  crowded,  noisy  court 
was  hushed  to  silence,  the  prisoner  was 
brought  in,  and  the  trial  began. 

'fhe  chief  fact  against  the  accused  was, 
|i  that  the  pocket-book,  with  its  contents,  known 

II  to  have  been  in  Daraley’s  possession  on  the 

I  ill-fated  morning,  had  bmn  traced  to  the  pris¬ 
oner.  The  bank-notes  he  had  changed 
away,  and  a  silver  pencil-case  that  wcs  in  it 
he  had  pledged.  All  this  he  did  not  deny  ; 
but  he  asserted  that  he  had  found  the  pocket 
book  hid  in  the  hedge,  close  to  the  spot, 
when  he  had  been  prowling  about  there  a 
few  hours  subsequent  to  the  murder.  It 


might  be  as  he  said,  and  the  counsel  chattered 
wisely  to  each  other,  saying  there  was  no 
evidence  to  convict  him. 

The  last  witness  called  was  Jane  Arm¬ 
strong  ;  and  her  sensible,  modest,  and  lady¬ 
like  appearance  prepossessed  every  one  in 
her  favor.  She  gave  her  testimony  clearly 
and  distinctly.  The  deadly  struggle  she  had 
heard  ;  the  groans  of  the  victim,  and  his 
shrieks  of  murder ;  the  words  uttered  by 
the  assailant ;  the  blows  which  had  been 
dealt,  and  the  fall  of  the  murdered  man — all 
was  separately  deposed  to.  Still,  the  crime 
was  not  brought  home  to  the  prisoner.  J ane 
thought  her  testimony  was  over,  and  was 
wiuting  for  her  dismissal  from  the  witness- 
box,  when  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
addressed  her. 

“  Look  around  you,  young  lady  ;  can  you 
point  out  any  one  present  as  the  murderer  ?” 

She  looked  attentively  round  the  court, 
but  as  she  had  not  teen  the  murderer  on  that 
dark  morning,  the  effort  was  vain ;  but, 
though  she  felt  it  was  fruitless,  she  once  more 
gazed  minutely  and  carefully  at  the  sea  of 
faces  around  her — at  the  prisoner’s  amongst 
the  rest;  and  turning  again  to  the  judge, 
she  shook  her  head. 

At  this  moment  a  voice  was  heard,  rising 
harshly  above  all  the  murmur  of  the  court. 
Jane’s  back  was  towards  the  speaker,  and 
she  did  not  know  from  whom  it  came,  but 
the  tones  thrilled  upon  her  ear  with  horror, 
for  -she  recognized  them  instantaneously. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  judge. 

“  My  lord,  she’s  going  to  swear  away  my 
life.” 

“That’s  the  man!”  uttered  Jane,  with 
the  startling  earnestness  of  truth — “  I  know 
him  by  his  voice.” 

The  prisoner — for  he  had  been  the  speaker 
— quailed  as  he  heard  her,  and  an  ashy  pale¬ 
ness  overspread  his  face.  The  judge  gazed 
sternly,  but  somewhat  mournfully,  at  him, 
and  spoke  words  that  are  remembered  in 
Worcester  unto  this  day. 

“  Prisoner,  yon  have  hung  yourself." 

The  trial  proceeded  to  its  close.  A  ver¬ 
dict  of  Wilful  Murder  was  returned  against 
the  prisoner,  and  the  judge,  placing  on  his 
head  the  dread  black  cap,  pronounced  upon 
him  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law. 

Before  he  suffered,  he  confessed  his  guilt, 
with  the  full  particulars  attending  it.  It 
may  be  remembered,  that  on  the  stormy 
evening  when  the  chief  actors  in  this  history 
were  introduced  to  the  reader,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  James  Darnley  spoke  of  having  just 
returned  from  a  neighboring  public  fair.  At 
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this  fair,  it  seemed,  he  had  entered  a  publio* 
house,  and  dnding  there  some  farmers  of  his 
acquaintance,  he  sat  down  with  them  to  drink 
a  glass  of  ale.  In  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion  he  spoke  of  the  stock,  cattle,  dec.,  he 
had  just  sold,  and  the  sum  he  had  received 
for  it,  the  money  being  then — he  himself 
gratuitously  added — in  his  breeches-pocket. 
He  mentioned  also  his  intended  journey  to 
Worcester  market  the  following  day,  and 
that  there  his  business  would  be  to  buy. 

The  wretched  man,  afterwards  his  mur¬ 
derer,  was  present  amongst  various  other 
strangers,  which  a  fair  is  apt  to  collect  to¬ 
gether,  and  he  formed  the  diabolical  project 
of  robbing  him  that  night ;  but  by  some 
means  or  other  the  intention  was  frustrated. 
How,  was  never  clearly  ascertained,  but  it 
was  supposed,  through  Darnley’s  leaving  for 
home  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  that  he 
might  be  in  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  house 
of  Miss  Armstrong.  The  villain,  however, 
was  not  to  be  so  baulked.  Rightly  judging 
that  Damley  would  not  remove  his  money 
from  his  breeches-pocket,  as  he  would  require 
it  at  Worcester  market  the  following  day,  he 
made  his  way  to  his  victim’s  house  in  the 
early  dark  of  the  ensuing  winter’  morning, 
and  called  him  op.  A  strange  proceeding, 
the  reader  will  say,  for  one  with  the  inten¬ 
tions  he  held.  Yes.  There  stood  James 
Darnley  shivering  at  his  chamber  window, 
suddenly  roused  out  of  his  bed,  from  a  sound 
sleep,  by  the  knocking;  and  there,  under¬ 
neath,  stood  one  in  the  dark,  whose  form  he 
was  unable  to  distinguish  ;  but  it  seemed  a 
friendly  voice  that  spoke  to  him,  and  it  told 
a  plausible  tale — that  Darnley’s  cows  had 
broken  from  their’encloeure  and  were  stroll¬ 
ing  away,  trespassing,  and  that  he  would  do 
well  to  rise  and  hasten  to  them. 

With  a  few  cordial  thanks  to  the  unknown 
Warner,  and  a  pithy  anathema  on  his  cows, 
Damley  thrust  on  his  knee-breeches — the 
breeches,  as  his  destroyer  had  foreseen — and 
his  farm-jacket,  went  down  stairs,  and  de¬ 
parted  hastily  on  his  errand.  The  reader 
need  be  told  no  more. 

This  was  the  substance  of  his  confession  ; 
and  on  the  appointed  day  he  was  placed  on 
a  cart  to  be  drawn  to  execution.  At  that 
period,  the  gallows  consecrated  to  Worcester 
criminals  was  erected  on  Red-hill,  a  part  of 
the  London-road,  situated  about  midway 
between  Worcester  and  Whittington,  and 
here  he  was  executed.  An  exhibition  of  the 
sort  generally  attracts  its  spectators,  but 
such  an  immense  assemblage  has  rarely  been 
collected  in  Worcester,  whether  before  or 


since,  as  was  gathered  together  to  witness 
the  show  on  the  day  of  execution. 

In  proportion  as  the  tide  had  turned  against 
Ronald  Payne,  so  did  it  now  set  in  for  him. 
The  neighborhood,  one  and  all,  took  shame 
to  themselves  for  their  conduct  to  an  inno¬ 
cent  man,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  observe 
how  quick  they  were  in  declaring  that  they 
must  have  been  fools  to  suspect  a  kind- 
hearted,  honorable  man  could  be  guilty  of 
murder.  Mrs.  Armstong’s  self-reproaches 
were  keen :  she  was  a  just  woman,  and  she 
knew  that  she  had  treated  him  with  bitter 
harshness.  Sir  John  Seabury,  however.did  not 
waste  words  in  condolence  and  reproaches, 
as  the  others  did  :  he  despatched  a  trusty 
messenger  to  Liverpool,  in  the  hope  of  catch¬ 
ing  Payne  before  he  embarked  for  a  foreign 
land,  and,  as  vessels  in  those  times  did  not 
start  every  day  as  steamers  do  in  these,  he 
was  successful. 

IV. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  the  middle 
of  March  :  the  villagers  were  decked  out  as 
for  a  holiday ;  garlands  and  festoons  denoted 
that  there  was  some  unusual  cause  for  re¬ 
joicing,  and  the  higher  class  of  farmers  and 
their  wives  were  grouped  together,  convers¬ 
ing  cheerfully.  Jane  Armstong  stood  by  her 
mother,  a  happy  flush  upon  her  pleasing 
countenance.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  return  of  Ronald  Payne,  and  a  rustic 
band  of  music  had  gone  forth  to  meet  the 
stage-coach. 

Everybody  was  talking,  nobody  listening, 
the  buzz  of  expectation  rose  louder  and 
louder,  and  soon  the  band  was  beard  return¬ 
ing,  half  of  it  blowing  away  at  “  See  the  Con¬ 
quering  Hero  comes,”  the  other  half  (not  hav¬ 
ing  been  able  to  agree  amongst  themselves) 
drumming  and  whistling  Ood  save  the 
King.”  Before  the  audience  had  time  to 
comment  on  the  novel  eflfect  of^  this  new 
music,  horses’  heads  were  seen  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  not  the  heavy  coach,  as  had  been 
expected,  but  the  open  barouche  of  Sir  John 
Seabury  came  in  sight,  containing  himself 
and  Ronald  Payne. 

Ronald  was  nearly  hugged  to  death. 
Words  of  apology  and  congratulation,  of  ex¬ 
cuse  and  good-will,  of  repentance  and  joy, 
were  poured  into  his  ear  by  all,  save  Jane; 
and  she  stood  away,  the  uncontrollable  tears 
coursing  down  her  face.  It  was  plain,  in  a 
moment,  that  be  bore  no  malice  to  any  of 
them :  his  brow  was  as  frank  as  ever,  bis 
eye  as  merry,  his  bands  as  open  to  clasp 
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theirs — he  was  the  same  old  Ronald  Payne  of 
months  a^o. 

Ronald  Payne !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong,  standing  a  little  before  the  rest,  “  I 
was  the  first  to  accuse  you,  I  was  the  fore¬ 
most  to  rail  at  and  shun  you ;  let  me  be  the 
most  eager  to  express  my  painful  regret, 
and  so  far — which  is  all  I  can  do — make 
reparation.  For  the  future,  you  shall  not 
have  a  more  sincere  friend  than  myself.” 

“  And  allow  me,  Mr.  Payne,  to  be  the 
second  to  speak,”  added  Sir  John,  although 
I  have  no  apology  to  make,  for  I  never  be¬ 
lieved  you  guilty,  as  you  know ;  but  all  these 
good  people  did,  and  it  is  of  no  use,  you  are 
aware,  to  run  against  a  stream.  As  some  I 
recompense  for  what  you  hare  suffered,  1 
hereby  offer  you  a  lease  of  the  farm  and 
lands  rented  by  the  unfortunate  James  Darn- 
ley.  It  is  the  best  vacant  farm  on  my  estate. 
And — a  word  yet :  should  you  not  have  suf¬ 
ficient  ready  money  to  stock  it,  I  will  be  your 
banker.” 

Ronald  Payne  grasped  in  silence  the  offered 
hand  of  his  landlord.  His  heart  was  too  full 
to  speak,  but  a  bum  of  gratification  from 
those  around  told  that. the  generosity  was 
appreciated. 

“  But,  Mrs.  Armstrong,”  continued  Sir 
John,  a  merry  smile  upon  his  countenance, 

is  there  no  other  recompense  you  can  offer 
him  ?” 

Jane  was  now  standing  amongst  them,  by 
Ronald’s  side,  though  not  a  word  had  yet 


passed  between  them.  His  eyes  fondly 
sought  hers  at  the  last  words,  but  her  glow¬ 
ing  countenance  was  alike  turned  from  him 
and  from  Sir  John  Seabury. 

**  Ay,  by  all  that’s  right  and  just,  there  is. 
Sir  John !”  burst  forth  good  Farmer  Arm¬ 
strong.  **  He  deserves  her,  and  he  shall 
have  her;  and  if  my  wife  still  says  no,  why 
1  don’t  think  she  is  any  wife  of  mine.” 

Sir  John  glanced  at  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
waiting  no  doubt  for  her  lips  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  the  negative ;  but  they  formed 
themselves  into  nothing  save  an  approving 
smile  cast  towards  Ronald  Payne. 

I  “  And  with  many  thanks,  grateful  thanks 
— which  I  am  sure  he  feels — for  your  gener¬ 
ous  offer  of  being  his  banker.  Sir  John,” 
continued  Mr.  Armstrong,  "  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  say  that  it  will  not  now  be 
needed.  My  daughter  does  not  go  to  her 
husband  portionless.” 

“  You  must  let  me  have  notice  of  the 
time.  Miss  Armstrong,”  whispered  Sir  John, 
as  he  leaned  forward  and  took  her  hand, 
“  for  1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  dance  at 
your  wedding.” 

But  the  secret  was  not  confined  to  Sir 
John  Seabury.  The  crowd  had  compre¬ 
hended  it‘  now  ;  and  suddenly,  as  with  one 
universal  voice,  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts, 
“  Long  live  Ronald  Payne  and  bis  fair  wife 
when  be  shall  win  her !  Long  life  and 
I  happiness  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Payne !” 


De  Quinct,  the  English  opium  eater,  is  a 
Manchester  man,  though  from  Manchester 
and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  materially  and  in¬ 
tellectually,  multifarious  influences  have  long 
separated  him.  His  home  (and  Christopher 
North’s)  is  now  in  fair  Lasswade,  by  the  flow¬ 
ing  Esk,  where,  the  victim  of  ‘nervous  distrac¬ 
tion  which  renders  all  labor  exacting  any 
energy  of  attention  inexpressibly  painful,’ 
be  has  managed  to  see  through  the  press, 
and  even  to  preface,  a  first  volume,  just  ap¬ 
pearing,  of  Selection*,  Grave  and  Gay,  from 
iVri/ing*  published  and  unpublished,  and  con¬ 
taining  his  autobiography  to  the  threshold  of 
its  great  era,  the  discovery  of  opium.  ‘  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fourteen  last  years,'  writes  the  old 
man  eloquent,  ‘  I  have  received  from  many 


quarters  in  England,  in  Ireland,  in  the  British 
colonies,  and  in  the  United  States,  a  series  of 
letters  expressing  a  far  profounder  interest  in 
papers  written  by  myself  than  any  which  I 
could  ever  think  myself  entitled  to  look  for 
— hence  a  republication  was  always  determin¬ 
ed  on,  which  would  never  have  l^n  made  in 
England,  however,  had  not  the  preliminary 
trouble  of  collecting  from  far  and  wide  the 
scattered  papers  been  taken  by  the  Boston 
(U.  S.)  firm  of  'Ticknor  &  Co.  who  deserve 
honorable  mention  for  having,  De  Quincy 
says,  *  made  me  a  sharer  in  the  profits  of  the 
publication,  called  upon  to  do  so  by  no  law 
whatever,  and  assuredly  by  no  expectation  of 
that  sort  upon  my  part.’ — Critic. 
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From  the  Dublin  Uairorsity  Mngniine. 

THE  COUNTESS  HAHN-HAHN  • 


Thk  book  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
list,  entitled  “  Von  Babylon  nach  Jerusalem,” 
appeared  in  Germany  soon  after  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Countess  Hahn- Hahn  to  the  Romish 
Church,  if  conversion  that  can  be  called 
which  is  not  the  substitution  of  one  faith  for 
another,  but  the  hrst  comprehension  of  relig¬ 
ion  under  any  form.  That  the  authoress 
had  hitherto  never  felt  the  power  and  beauty 
of  Christianity  would  be  made  clearly  evident 
by  this,  her  last  work,  if  the  readers  of  her 
former  books  could  ever  have  doubted  it. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  mind  and 
character  of  Countess  Hahn,  it  was  no  sur¬ 
prise  that  Catholicism  had  charmed  her  into 
Its  magic  circle.  The  stern,  unbending 
Lutheranism  of  Germany  had  no  attactions 
for  her  imaginative  spirit ,  her  enthusiastic 
nature  was  repulsed  by  the  prosaic  form  in 
which  religion  was  put  before  her.  With 
this  feeling  we  can  have  much  sympathy. 
Protestantism  in  Germany  exists  in  the 
original  form  in  which  Luther  moulded  it,  in 
that  age  when  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  drove  him  first  to  question  her  infalli¬ 
bility,  and  then  to  overturn  her  authority, 
while  in  its  place  he  erected  his  own  dogmas 
as  the  standard  of  belief.  Herein,  it  seems 
to  us,  lies  the  root  of  a  deep-seated  evil, 
which  casts  its  shadow  over  the  whole  of 
Protestant  Germany.  Luther  fought  the 

good  fight.  Who  shall  venture  to  deny  him 
le  merit  due  to  the  leader  in  the  glorious 
Reformation  ?  He  was,  however,  but  the 
leader  ;  like  Moses,  he  was  destined  to  free 
the  children  of  God  from  the  bondage  of 
superstition  and  idolatry,  and  bring  them 
within  sight  of  the  land  of  promise,  but  not 
to  conduct  them  through  it.  Since  his  time 
the  Germans  have  been  content,  for  the  most 


*  1.  *  Von  Babylon  nach  Jeruaalem.”  Von  Ida 
Oritfin  Hahn-Hahn. 

2.  “Babylon  and  Jerusalem.”  EinSendschreiben 
mit  einer  nachechrift,  an  Ida  Orafin  Hahn-Hahn. 

S.  “WoistBabeL”  Sandschreiben  an  Ida  Orafin 
Hahn-Hahn.  Von  Dr.  Aug.  Ebrard,  Pro!  der  rt/L 
Thaologie  zu  Erlangen. 


part,  to  accept  religion  as  he  taught  it, 
without  recognizing  the  truth,  that  reform, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  progressive — ad¬ 
vancing  with  the  mind  of  man,  and  keeping 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  a  higher  state 
of  civilization.  To  stand  still  is  impossible  ; 
and  while  Catholic  Germany  has  tacitly 
acknowledged  this,  and  admitted  some  modi¬ 
fications  of  ceremonies,  and  permitted  certain 
relaxations  in  her  severest  doctrines  to  suit 
the  temper  of  the  times,  Lutheranism  inflex¬ 
ibly  adheres  to  its  ancient  rigid  creeds  and 
forms.  It  is  true,  that  a  new  Church  has 
sprung  up,  calling  itself  the  “  Reformed 
but  while  introducing  some  differences  in 
point  of  belief,  it  does  not  strike  at  the 
fundamental  evil  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
since  it  fails  to  recognise  the  vital  principle 
of  the  Reformation — viz.,  the  right  of  private 
judgment  as  opposed  to  the  authority  of  any 
Church.  The  spirit  of  reform  has  been 
checked  ;  the  soul  of  man,  progressing  in  all 
else,  has  been  fettered  to  old  doctrines  and 
formulas,  and  thus  religion  has  become  a 
cold,  empty  form — its  life-giving  power  has 
gradually  died  out,  and  the  German  mind,  ’ 
alive  to  all  other  heart- stirring  and  intellect¬ 
ual  influences,  has  either  turned  from  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  the  byways  of  indifferentism, 
rationalism,  and  infidelity,  or  striking  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  has  yielded  itself  a  volun¬ 
tary  slave  to  the  most  rigid  pietism.  Roman 
Catholicism,  meanwhile,  with  her  wide  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  wants  of  human  nature, 
and  her  power  of  meeting  them,  has  kept  the 
flame  of  devotion  burning  bright  and  clear 
upon  her  altars,  and  weak  or  ardent  souls, 
repulsed  by  Protestant  coldness,  have  been 
allured  to  worship  there,  from  the  solace  and 
repose  they  found  within  the  nurturing  bosom 
of  the  "  Mother  Church'” 

It  had  already  been  predicted  that  Coun¬ 
tess  Hahn-Hahn  would  end  her  days  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  devotee,  if  not  a  nun ;  nor 
are  we  bigoted  enough  to  grudge  her  the 
consolation  she  has  found  by  thus  surrender¬ 
ing  herself  to  the  guidance  of  what  she 
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deems  an  infallible  Church  ;  if  her  choice  of 
a  religion  be  sincere  (and  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  doubt  it),  we  have  nought  to  say 
against  it;  this  question  she  alone  has  to 
settle  with  God  and  her  own  conscience. 
We  believe  that  pure  and  noble  spirits 
are  trained  for  immortality  in  the  Roman 
Catholic,  as  in  all  other  Churches,  although 
truth  comes  to  us  in  another  form.  With  her 
faith,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but 
with  her  book,  much. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  disparage  that  creed  which 
it  has  abandoned ;  none  are  more  furiously 
bigoted  than  converts ;  but  it  has  ever  seemed 
to  us  that,  natural  as  such  feelings  may  be, 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  true  humility 
which  Christianity  inculcates ;  and,  certainly, 
of  this  humility  not  a  trace  exists  in  the  books 
now  under  our  notice.  It  will  not  be  deemed 
a  want  of  charity  in  us  to  accept  Countess 
Hahn’s  own  account  of  her  former  irreligious 
state  as  the  correct  one.  We  believe,  with  I 
herself,  that  religion  never  influenced  her 
character  until  the  present  time ;  that  receiv¬ 
ing  her  impressions  of  it  from  the  Church  to 
whicli  she  professed  to  belong,  her  soul  lay 
dead  to  the  beauty  of  Christianity;  that  the 
simple,  holy  teachings  of  our  Saviour — that 
the  touching  history  of  his  life,  his  death,  and 
his  resurrection — his  example,  his  spirit  of 
self-sacriflce,  were  all  unable  to  'touch  or 
purify  her  heart.  We  believe  that,  far  from 
being  a  Protestant,  she  was  a  believer  in 
nothing,  and  that  revelation  was  a  sealed 
book  to  her — she  was  of  the  world,  worldly. 
Her  earlier  works  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
her,  and  condemn  her  as  an  egotist,  a  seeker 
after  the  shadows  of  things,  while  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life  and  glory  of  heaven  were  alike 
veiled  from  her. 

She  begins  her  book  with  the  words  “  I 
believe !”  and  the  "  1”  which  thus  stands 
foremost  on  the  page,  pervades  every  line  of 
the  work.  As,  in  her  former  writings,  we 
feel  its  presence,  so  does  it  follow  us  still ; 
nor  does  it  shrink  from  entering  the  very 
presence  of  the  living  God.  But  the  “  I”  of 
this  book,  she  tells  us,  is  not  the  “  1”  of  olden 
times ;  and  in  order  to  exalt  her  present,  she 
vilifles  her  former  self,  in  words  which,  though 
little  inclined  to  rank  ourselves  amongst  her 
admirers,  we  should  not  have  ventured  to 
employ.  We  have  ever  regarded  such  osten¬ 
tatious  self-depreciation  with  suspicion,  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  subtle  forms  of  human  vanity ;  while  the 
old  “  1”  is  reviled  like  a  demon,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  new  1”  may  shine  forth  as  an 


angel — the  darker  the  back-ground  the  more 
brilliantly  do  the  colors  of  the  portrait  strike 
on  the  eye.  True  humility  thinks  and  speaks 
but  little  of  itself — loves  the  quiet  sacrifices 
of  daily  life  better  than  notice  and  praise  of 
man — dwells  but  little,  if  ever,  on  its  achieve¬ 
ments — hut  steadily  pursues  its  course,  going 
direct  to  the  aim  it  has  set  before  it,  be  it  the 
welfare  of  its  fellow-creatures,  the  glory  of 
God,  the  annihilation  of  evil  passions,  or  the 
conquest  of  self.  Such  is  not  Countess  ^ 
Hahn’s  humility. 

She  speaks  with  horror  of  her  former 
aims ;  says  that  she  sacrificed  to  three  idols 
— love,  truth,  and  fame — and  in  turn  reviles 
each  as  base  and  unworthy  to  influence  a 
human  being.  Perhaps,  regarding  them  as 
Countess  Hahn  alone  knew  them,  we  should 
be  little  disposed  to  deny  her  proposition ; 
we  can,  perhaps,  even  less  than  herself  give 
our  allegiance  to  her  false  deities ;  and  we 
agree  with  her  that  they  were  idols  of  clay, 
nor  do  we  wonder  that  her  portion  in  them 
was  “  dust  and  ashes.”  Love,  as  she  knew 
it,  was  but  a  passion — of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Hear  her  own  words,  and  judge  if  this  be 
love  as  it  exists  in  pure  and  noble  hearts : — 

“  For  the  beloved  object  we  are  ready  to  endure, 
to  suffer,  to  mourn,  to  sacrifice  all  things,  to  re¬ 
sign  all  to  make  him  happy ;  and  from  this  long¬ 
ing  and  striving  arises  so  sweet,  refined,  and  per¬ 
fume-breathing  an  egotism  that,  like  the  aroma  of 
the  lily  or  the  luscious  blossoms  of  the  orange- 
flower,  it  stupifies  and  intoxicates ;  and  when  the 
illusion  remains  unbroken,  enervation  and  ex¬ 
haustion  are  engendered,  until  the  heart,  heavy 
and  weary,  finally  sinks  into  a  slate  of  melan¬ 
choly.” 

That  the  fruits  of  such  unholy  passion 
should  be  “  dust  and  ashes”  cannot  surprise 
us ;  but  true  love  bears  another  and  a  better 
harvest — a  harvest  unto  eternal  life.  In  it 
we  recognise  a  spark  of  divinity — an  influence 
that  raises  and  purifies  the  human  soul,  ren¬ 
dering  it  a  temple  worthy  of  God  himself. 

Of  truth  (her  second  idol)  her  ideas  are 
so  vague,  that  we  seek  in  vain  amongst  her 
wordy  sentences  for  one  single  clear  idea ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  that  truth  fled  the  steps 
of  one  seeking  it  in  the  spirit  she  did.  Her 
text  is,  that  iince  truth  exists  alone  in  the 
(Roman)  Catholic  Church,  all  who  seek  it 
elsewhere  do  but  squander  their  time,  abuse 
their  talents,  and  injure  their  character — be¬ 
coming  arrogant,  self-satisfied,  proud  of  their 
own  intellects,  while  they  remain  for  ever 
wanderers  in  darkness  and  ignorance.  This 
is  such  a  flagrant  begging  of  the  question, 
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that  we  are  little  disposed  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  further.  The  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  is 
accessible  to  all.  In  it  the  soul  of  man  finds 
liberty  of  thought,  and  soars  untrammelled 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all ! 

Equally  erroneous  appear  to  us  Countess 
Hahn-llabn’s  ideas  of  fame;  her  opinions  on 
Uiis,  as  on  all  subjects,  betray  a  bitterness  of 
mind  which  ever  accompanies  the  real  ego¬ 
tist.  She  judges  from  her  own  experience 
as  an  author,  and  declares  that  the  desire  of 
fame  is  base  and  unworthy.  The  desire  for 
an  immortality  of  fame  in  high  and  noble  na¬ 
tures  is  a  natural  and  legitimate  feeling  of  the 
human  heart ;  with  such  it  is  a  lofty  senti¬ 
ment,  standing  apart  from  self ;  a  holy,  heav¬ 
en-inspired  wish  to  benefit  mankind ;  to 
erect  in  the  hearts  of  men  a  monument  which 
may  endure  while  the  world  lasts ;  a  desire 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  wise  and  good 
of  our  own  and  succeeding  ages.  This  is  no 
base  or  selfish  aim,  but  one  to  which  true 
enius  will  ever  aspire.  Milton  knew  that 
e  wrote  for  future  times ;  Newton’s  soul 
must  have  seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  glory  with 
which  coming  generations  would  delight  to 
surround  his  name ;  but  to  an  immortality  of 
fame  like  this  the  authoress  of  “  Countess 
Faustina,”  “Die  Beiden  Frauen,”  “  Der 
Rechte,”  &c.,  <kc.,  could  scarcely  hope  to 
aspire !  She  is  right  in  saying,  “  I  worked 
with  perishable  means,  and  with  earthly 
tools;”  she  might  have  added,  for  worldly 
ends  and  earthly  fame. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  which  stands 
second  on  our  list  (“  Babylon  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem”)  has  in  it  addressed  an  admirable  ap¬ 
peal  to  Countess  Habn-Hahn.  We  quote 
from  it  willingly,  since  its  tone  is  vigorous 
and  keen,  while  at  the  same  time  it  never 
oversteps  the  boundaries  of  Christian  charity. 
It  is  the  ablest  amongst  many  answers  which 
“  Voii  Babylon  nach  Jerusalem”  has  called 
forth.  It  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Countess,  and  is  written  in  a  truthful, 
earnest,  benevolent,  and  gentlemanly  spirit ; 
we  give  the  last  attribute,  because  in  “  Wo 
ist  Babel,”  another  letter,  addressed  by  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology,  to  Countess  Ilahn-Hahn, 
she  is  attacked  in  a  manner  so  coarse  and 
ungenllemanly,  that  however  much  we  may 
concur  in  his  opinions,  we  shrink  from  allying 
ourselves  to  anything  so  vulgar.  Wrong  as 
Countess  Hahn  has  been,  open  as  her  life  is 
to  reproach,  and  paltry  as  this  last  produc¬ 
tion  of  her  pen  seems  to  us,  she  Is  still  a 
woman,  and  as  such,  has  a  claim  upon  the 
respect  and  consideration  of  all  who  call 
themselves  gentlemen.  It  is  sad  that  beneath 


the  gown  of  the  churchman  we  do  not  always 
find  the  feelings  and  heart  of  a  Christian ! 
But  to  our  theme  ; — 

“  The  greater  part  of  your  book,  however,  lady, 
is  occupied  with  proving  how  great  and  noble 
even  your  errors  are ;  how  all  the  while  that  you 
were  wandering  in  darkness,  you  were  yet  so 
near  th<3  truth,  so  near  the  Church ;  how  nothing 
common  or  little,  nothing  imperfect,  could  have 
power  over  you,  as  over  the  herd  of  vulgar  minds ; 
how  you  had  ever  been  one  of  the  elect.  So  that, 
though  now  aspersing  your  former  life,  though 
acknowledging  your  enormous  errors,  yet  yon 
contemplate  them  with  a  certain  self-elation  and 
pride.  This  spirit  of  arrogance  and  self-occupa¬ 
tion  [the  German  word,  selbet-bespiegelung,  self¬ 
mirroring,  is  more  expressive]  pervades,  alas ! 
your  whole  book,  making  itself  felt  in  every  page ; 
and  in  this  lies  the  sad  and  painful  impression 
which  it  leaves  upon  the  mind.  Not  your  strange 
and  ignorant  attacks  on  Protestantism  and  the 
Reformation,  unworthy  as  these  too  often  are  of 
your  better  self,  since  they  are  but  the  repetition 
of  the  commonest  arguments ;  not  your  exalting 
a  Church  to  which  I  myself  do  not  belong ;  but 
this  never-ceasing  idolatry  of  yourself ;  this  it  is 
which  grieves  me  in  your  book.”  * 

The  writer  further  remarks : 

“  The  extract  which  you  give,  honored  Coun¬ 
tess,  from  your  journal  (August  26th  1846),  affords 
us  a  deep  insight  into  your  inner  self.  You  say, 

‘  my  heart  is  an  altar,  upon  which  an  eternal 
flame  burns  in  honor  of  the  godlike,  but  to  the 
glory  of  God.  Can  it  be  that  I  shall  live  to  find 
that  I  have  kindled  this  eternal  lamp  before  false 
gods?  Will  the  true  God  displace  these. false 
deities  ?  or  must  my  life  be  spent  in  the  worship 
of  idols?’  Your  ladyship  acknowledged  the 
worthlessness  of  your  deities  ;  you  knew  that  the 
altar  was  raised  to  ‘  the  unknown  god,*  and  yon 
vet  persevered  in  sacrificing  upon  it  to  your  idols. 
Even  so  it  is,  and  this  is  truly  human!  We  have, 
perhaps,  done  likewise ;  but  yon  do  not  allude  to 
this  passage  in  the  spirit  of  humble  repentance,  of 
deep  and  bitter  grief;  on  the  contrary,  you  quote 
it  with  evident  satisfaction,  with  self-elation,  with 
pride,  that  yon  had  even  then  attained  to  such  a 
height;  the  first  and  most  important  thought  this 
remembrance  awakens  in  your  mind,  is  notthe 
feeling  of  guilt  that  you  had  worshiped  false  gods, 
but  a  self-gratulation  that  even  then  the  altar  of 
your  heart  was  dedicated  '  to  the  godlike.’  ” 

Of  the  Bible  she  thus  speaks : — 

Old  and  New  Testament,  Prophets,  Psalms, 
Epistles,  I  read  again  and  again,  finding  them  all 
brautiful  and  soul-inspiring.  I  was  too  warm¬ 
hearted  and  imaginative  to  fall  back  into  the 
desert  waste  of  rationalism  ;  yet  was  there  as  yet 
no  trace  of  Christian  faith  in  me.  TheHoly  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  a  noble  fragment  which  Protestantism 
bore  away  from  the  Church  from  which  it  seceded. 
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Re||[arding  them  as  tach,  the  ea|^r  houI  in  quest 
of  knowl^^  can  never  deem  itself  in  possession 
of  the  whole  truth,  with  the  Bible  alone,  since  the 
objective  con6rmation  of  the  truth  is  wantinft; 
and  this  we  need  for  the  security  of  our  faith.  It 
may  not  be  clear  to  the  soul  that  it  has  but  a 
fragment  upon  which  to  feed,  still  less  clear  may 
it  be  where  to  seek  materials  for  its  completion, 
yet  it  pines  for  the  whole,  and  eagerly  seta  to 
work  to  seek  it  ....  My  Lord  !  and  my 
God!  Thou  k nowest  how  I  have  sought  it!  I 
have  wandered  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to 
the  grotto  of  StafTa  ;  from  Cintra’s  heights  to  the 
rarden  of  Damascus ;  over  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Lebanon ;  over  sea  and  across  the 
Arabian  desert,  from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  in 
green  Erin  to  the  shores  of  holy  Jordan ;  I 
have  housed  beneath  the  Bedouin’s  tent  and  in 
the  palaces  of  the  hauie  volie  of  Europe  !  I  have 
Iramed  all  that  waste  be  gained  from  every  posi-  | 
tion  and  relation  of  life  amongst  differing  peoples 
and  nations.  I  have  moved  amidst  the  most 
striking  contrasts!  In  London,  for  example,  I 
went  from  Rag  Fair  to  be  presented  to  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  I  strove  to  study 
mankind  in  all  its  phases  ;  to  explore  the  heights 
and  depths  of  civilization  ;  the  various  de^es  of 
culture  attained  by  different  nations ;  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  education  with  religion,  national  charac 
ter,  art,  and  morals.  I  desired  to  pass  in  review 
before  my  mind  the  whole  history  of  man,  and  face 
to  face  study  its  features.  I  longed  to  understand 
— what  t  ‘  Mankind,’  I  said  to  myself.  Perhaps 
I  desired  to  know  myself,  but  that  was  impossible, 
since  I  possessed  no  positive  law  strong  enough 
to  serve  as  rule  and  standard  by  which  impartial¬ 
ly  to  judge  phantasms  and  emotions  both  within 
and  around  me.  I  lived  at  the  mercy  of  my  own 
caprices,  feeding  on  fragments,  and  was,  in  this 
respect,  a  genuine  product  of  Lutheranism  !  ” 

Lutheranism  would  with  scorn  disclaim 
the  “  product”  thus  falsely  attributed  to 
her !  Had^  Countess  Hahn,  indeed,  sought 
with  earnest  heart  and  steady  head,  that  she 
professes  to  have  desired,  it  would  have  been 
revealed  to  her  without  these  restless  wan¬ 
derings  and  strivings,  which  betoken  merely 
the  spirit  discontented  with  itself,  ever  crav¬ 
ing  new  excitement,  and  indulging  itself  in 
the  search  after  novel  emotions  and  strange 
adventures.  Had  she  but  listened  to  “  the 
still  small  voice”  within,  and  in  meek  humility 
prostrated  herself  before  God,  beseeching  for  | 
help  and  guidance,  her  heart  would  have 
been  spared  many  a  pang,  and  her  soul 
would  long  ago  have  cast  its  burthen  of 
doubts  and  fears  upon  Him  who  calls  to  all 
the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  “  Come  unto 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  But  to  this 
voice  she  stopt  not  to  listen ;  pursued  her 
headlong  course,  pressed  to  her  heart  the 

idols”  which  crumble  in  her  hand,  and  sate 
down  at  length,  a  broken  and  despairing 


creature,  amidst  their  ”  dust  and  ashes.” 
The  worst  feature  in  the  book,  to  our  mind, 
is,  that  while  the  author  so  frankly  confesses 
her  errors,  and  with  such  mock-humility 
delights  in  vilifying  herself,  she  artfully  turns 
all  the  blame  from  herself,  and  seeks,  by 
accusing  the  religion  she  deserts  of  all  her 
vices  and  short-comings,  to  exculpate  her¬ 
self.  Protestantism,  in  her  eyes,  is  alone 
chargeable  with  all  her  errors!  Does  the 
voice  of  conscience  never  whisper  to  her 
soul,  that  she,  and  she  alone,  is  responsible 
for  her  faults,  and  that  it  is  as  false  as  it  is 
mean  to  cast  her  burthen  upon  a  religion 
which  she  declares  was  never  influential  in 
forming  her  character?  if  not  in  forming, 
then  surely  not  in  destroying ! 

Gently  would  we  desire  to  touch  her  pri¬ 
vate  history  ;  but  what  she  herself  reveals  to 
us  becomes  public  property,  and  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  her  private 
life,  her  book  is  unintelligible.  Married 
young  to  ona  she  could  not  love,  she  recoiled 
from  and  spumed  the  chains  which  bound 
her  to  a  being  she  despised  ;  she  sued  for  a 
divorce  (so  easily,  alas  I  obtained  in  Ger¬ 
many),  and  the  unhappy  tie  was  broken. 
She  revelled  in  her  freedom,  was  courted, 
admired,  flattered  ;  her  time  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  writing  novels  and  travelling.  She 
speaks  thus  of  herself  in  that  time : — 

“  Pride  was  the  groundwork  of  my  character, 
and  through  pride  the  angels  fell  with  Lucifer. 
This  pride  gave  me  a  boundless  desire  for  inde¬ 
pendence  of  all  external  influences  of  men  and 
things  ;  I  would  be  slave  to  none,  to  the  preju¬ 
dices,  opinions,  views  of  no  one ;  I  would  neither 
play  the  hypocrite,  nor  flatter  to  gain  praise  or 
avoid  reproach  ;  I  sought  to  free  myself  from  the 
trammels  of  custom,  effeminacy,  and  factitious 
wants.  .  .  To  stand  on  my  own  foundation 

was  my  delight.  When  a  storm  came,  I  bowed, 
and  let  it  pass  over  me  ;  but  I  rose  again  and 
often  repeated  to  myself  ‘  God  is  for  me ;  I  can  do, 
and  endure  all.’  ” 

Thus  she  lived,  until  at  length  she  met,  in 
a  Russian  nobleman,  the  man  to  whom  she 
surrendered  her  freedom.  She  loved  with 
all  the  fire  and  abandonment  of  her  passion¬ 
ate  nature ;  she  was  bound  by  the  settlement 
of  divorce  to  forfeit  her  fortune  if  she  married 
again.  She  resigned  neither  her  wealth  nor 
her  lover.  And  now  began  her  days  of 
happiness,  if  sin  and  happiness  can  go  hand 
in  hand.  Her  struggling  heart  had  found  a 
resting-place,  and  death  alone  disturbed  her 
seeming  peace.  Her  heart  had  wasted  all 
its  treasures  on  this  idcd,  and  broke  when  it 
was  snatched  from  her,  During  a  long  and 
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painful  illness  she  nursed  her  lover,  with  a 
tenderness  and  devotion,  which  could  not  be 
surpassed — he  died,  and  the  world  lay  in 
ruins  around  her. 

“Until  this  moment,”  she  says,  “I  had  con* 
quered  all  sorrows,  while  I  sheltered  myself  be¬ 
hind  the  shield  and  helmet  of  my  pride  and  self- 
confidence;  now  these  were  useless;  the  shaft 
had  reached  my  heart,  had  penetrated  to  the  in¬ 
most  depths  of  my  soul ;  for  great  as  had  been  my 
pride,  my  love  haid  been  greater  .  .  .  What 

then  pa!>sed  in  my  soul,  what  preparation  for 
future  progress  was  then  taking  place,  cannot  be 
accurately  described  in  words  ;  a  black  torrent  of 
grief  overwhelmed  me  with  the  force  of  a  cata¬ 
ract  ;  my  powers  were  all  stunned  and  paralyzed.” 

She  speaks  in  accents  of  despair  of  her 
loss.  Prostrate  in  the  dust,  but  not  humbled, 
she  sinks  beneath  the  stroke,  and  when  feel¬ 
ing  resumed  her  sway,  and  she  looked  out 
into  the  world  again,  she  found  all  barren 
and  empty ;  her  altars  vacant,  her  idols 
crumbled  beneath  her  feet.  Then  in  bitter¬ 
ness  of  soul  did  she  feel  that  Ood  was  not  for 
her.  He  whom  she  had  never  sought  in  the 
days  of  her  vainglory  and  pride,  was  now  a 
stranger  to  her,  and  she  was  indeed  alone  in  | 
the  cold  world  she  had  loved  so  well.  In 
such  a  state  of  mind  it  is  no  wonder  that  she 
turned  more  and  more  from  the  Church  to 
which  she  still  professed  to  belong.  A  deep 
want  had  made  itself  felt  in  her  soul,  which 
nothing  she  had  yet  found  could  supply  ;  a 
voice  was  crying  from  within  for  help  in  her 
utmost  need,  and  from  the  Protestant  Church 
came  no  response,  for  her  heart  was  steeled 
against  its  influences.  She  knew  religion  as  yet 
only  under  its  cold  Lutheran  form,  and  her  book 
reveals  to  us  how  gradually  Romanism  began 
to  interest  her ;  its  power,  the  grandeur  of  its 
spiritual  machinery,  the  mighty  influence  ob¬ 
tained  by  it  over  the  human  mind  ;  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  Church,  the  very  existence  of  a 
Church  as  astandard  of  authority  in  matters  of 
faith,  the  unity  of  belief  amongst  its  disciples, 
all  had  their  share  in  attracting  Countess  Hahn- 
Hahn  to  the  Romish  faith.  Art,  employed 
as  it  is  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  service 
of  religion,  the  heavenly  works  of  those 
artists,  who,  ere  they  took  the  pencil  in  their 
hand,  offered  up  their  souls  in  prayer ;  whose 
very  works  were  prayers,  imbued  with  the 
holiest  feelings  of  devotion ;  these  too  had 
their  influence.  Before  the  divine  creations 
of  Fra  Angelico  and  the  oldest  masters  of 
the  Italian  schools,  she  stood  enraptured. 
She  says : — 

“  There  were  times  when  their  paintings  seemed 


to  be  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Raphael  him¬ 
self,  the  deep  piety,  purity,  and  holiness  which 
beamed  from  them,  the  intensity  of  belief  and  de¬ 
votion  which  hovered  like  a  glory  round  their 
heads,  spoke  to  my  soul,  and  I  felt  thet  they  were 
the  offspring  of  a  mighty  religious  element.” 

The  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 
Church  had  little  power  over  her  mind  ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  seen  in  h11  their  pomp  at 
Rome,  during  the  Easter  week,  they  left  a 
painful  impression  upon  her.  She  says — ”  I 
found  that  holy  things  were  touched  un- 
holily.”  Her  interest  in  Catholicism  was 
aroused  by  far  different  causes,  ns  we  have 
seen,  and  others  still  remain  to  be  noticed. 
She  mentions  the  effect  produced  upon  her 
mind  by  a  sojourn  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  of  the  Rhine,  where  Catholicism 
assumed  a  new  form  to  her  ;  there  it  was  the 
religion  of  the  people,  not  of  courts  and 
grandees.  Oppres.sed  with  sorrow,  her  heart 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  external  influences  of 
religion,  and  here  they  met  her  at  every 
step ; — 

“A  crucifix  by  the  way-side;  a  chapel  over¬ 
shadowed  by  fine  old  trees;  a  shrine  upon  the 
heights,  the  constant  resort  of  pilgrim  feet ;  noble 
catliedrals  in  the  towns,  convents  or  their  ruins 
amidst  a  lovely  country,  and  the  frequent  sounds 
of  church  bells,  all  this  soothed  while  it  roused 
me,  because  I  felt  for  the  first  time  that  religion 
was  a  reality,  which  could  speak  to  the  heart  of 
man.” 

Allowed  by  theever-open  doots  of  churches 
and  road-side  chapels  (oh,  why  are  our  Pro¬ 
testant  places  of  worship  closed  during  six 
days,  as  if  religion  belonged  alone  to  the 
seventh !)  she  often  entered  to  pray,  and 
found  that  her  heart  rose  to  its  Creator  with 
a  fervor  it  had  never  known  before.  Still 
she  was  no  Catholic ;  the  leaven  was  at 
work,  but  the  full  time  was  not  yet  come. 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  Kom-Ombos,  in  Upper 
Elgypt  she  muses  on  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires  and  religions,  and  asks  her  soul  if 
Christianity,  too,  will  pass  away  like  other 
religions : — 

“  Will  it  be  with  Christianity  as  it  is  with  Kom- 
Ombos  and  its  temples, — its  foundations  be  under¬ 
mined  by  the  majestic,  irresistible  stream  of  time ; 
its  pillars  and  its  halls  shaken  by  the  waving 
sand  which  covers  all  from  which  life  has  depart¬ 
ed  ?  No;  that  thought  is  horrible — never !  never ! 
1  fled  for  refuge  to  the  holy  Apostle  Peter,  and 
exclaimed  with  him,  ‘  Lord  whither  shall  I  go  7 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.’  Such  a 
longing  seized  my  soul  to  found  the  perishable 
things  of  this  world  on  the  basis  of  eternity,  that 
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1  perceived  not  how  senseless  it  was  to  use  the 
words  of  I’etcr  without  accepting  his  belief;  that 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  the  world,  to  whom  we  can  only  come 
through  the  revelation  which  that  Church  teaches, 
which  is  built  upon  St.  Peter,  which  has  the  full¬ 
ness  of  truth,  and  therefore  alone  possesse.s  the 
power  of  making  blessed.” 

Such  logical  deductions  need  no  refutation; 
“  Ouarda  e  passa” 

We  would  gladly  give  her  account  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Naples,  a.  d. 
1848,  as  a  specimen  of  Countess  Hahn’s 
graphic  powers  of  description,  but  our  space 
forbids  such  digressions. 

We  must  notice  as  another  actuating  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  change  effected  in  her  mind 
and  heart,  the  views  she  takes  of  conventual 
life.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  she  found 
claims  made  upon  man  to  sacrifice  worldly 
gains  and  present  ease  to  religion  :  this  fell 
in  with  the  requirements  of  her  nature  and 
peculiar  circumstances.  Hers  was  not  a 
spirit  to  seek  contentment  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  earth ;  her  heart,  wearied  with 
the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  the  world,  and 
crushed  by  the  last  heavy  blow  which  had 
fallen  upon  it,  longed  for  some  new  sphere 
of  exertion  and  excitement.  The  existence 
in  the  Catholic  Church  of  those  asylums  for 
such  shipwrecked  human  souls  attracted  her; 
her  exaggerated  feelings  caused  her  to  invest 
convents  and  monasteries  with  a  halo  which 
we  fear  seldom  belongs  to  them.  The  Capu¬ 
chins  and  Mendicant  orders  of  friars  had  as 
great  influence  over  her  feelings  as  the  Jesuits 
possessed  over  her  mind  ;  in  the  one  case  she 
was  attracted  by  the  semblance  of  humility 
and  self-sacrifice,  in  the  other  allured  by  the 
high  intellectual  and  concentrated  power  of 
the  order  of  Jesus.  A  few  words  quoted 
from  her  books  will  show  her  feelings  on  this 
subject : — 

“Oh!  ye  poor  priests,  ye  poor  monks!  Ye 
think  that,  right  or  wrong,  the  Saviour  meant 
what  he  said,  *  follow  me.’  Poor  like  him,  who 
bad  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  self-denying  as 
He  who  turned  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ; 
obedient  like  Him  who  obeyed  even  unto  death 
on  the  cross ;  ye  have  through  your  love  to  him 
comprehended  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  have 
made  it  your  own.  In  one  single  day  of  your 
lives  we  find  more  depth,  more  love,  more  faith, 
more  beanu,  more  value,  than  in  the  united  lives 
of  all  the  Reformers  taken  together.” 

A  pretty  arrogant  assertion  that!  Strip 
off  the  poetical  garment  in  which  our  ideal¬ 
ising  Countess  delights  to  invest  these  classes 
of  men,  and  the  truth  would  be  presented  in 
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a  melancholy  and  humiliating  contrast.  Let 
but  the  walls  of  monasteries  and  convents 
reveal  the  tales  of  sin  and  self-indulgence 
they  too  often  witness,  and  the  sympathies 
even  of  the  Countess  Hahn  would  turn  from 
these  profligate  and  idle  cumberers  of  the 
ground  I 

In  the  monastery  on  Mount  Carmel, 
her  gradually-increasing  inclinations  towards 
Catholicism  first  took  a  definite  form.  We 
find  her  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of  the  East 
— luxuriating  in  the  free,  unfettered,  uncon¬ 
ventional  life  in  her  tents ;  and,  amidst  many 
poetical  imaginings,  such  as  the  following, 
we  find  a  longing  after  the  repose  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  cloister  life : — 

“ .  .  .  Enough !  I  found  in  the  whole 
character  of  the  East,  something  so  ennobling 
that,  beside  it  all  European  civilization  seemed 

mean  and  insignificant . *  .  . 

There  (on  Mount  Carmel),  I  first  experienced  a 
grief  not  to  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  there, 
in  the  pilgrim-house,  where  I  was  received  with 
such  hospitality,  I  saw  what  was  the  life  of  these 
humble-minded  men,  who  had  come  from  Spain 
and  Italy — had  studied  Oriental  languages,  in 
order  to  teach  little  children,  and  shelter  pilgrims. 
Now  that  I  saw  the  Catholic  Church  in  all  her 
glory — that  is  to  say  in  love  and  poverty — now 
did  I  begin  indeed  to  love  her.  A  wonderful 
holiness  hovers  around  this  spot — a  peace  wliolly 
ideal,  such  as  in  no  other  place  I  had  yet  found.  . . 
I  knew  the  Church  as  yet  neither  in  her  founda¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  Redeemer,  nor  in  her  dogmas, 
which  he  taught ;  nor  in  her  ideas,  in  which  time 
and  eternity  are  blended ;  I  knew  but  her  ex¬ 
ternal  surface,  yet  it  did  my  heart  good,  for  she 
spoke  to  that  ideal  of  heavenly  love  which  I 
have  ever  borne  about  within  my  soul,  like  a 
veiled  and  holy  picture;  and  so  I  began  to  love 
her.” 

Returning  from  the  East,  a.d.  1844,  where 
she  bad  spent  her  days  amidst  the  ruins  of 
cities  and  empires,  floating  along  the  Nile  in 
dreamy  indolence,  or  travelling  across  the 
calm  and  silent  desert,  she  found  the  activity 
and  luxury  of  European  life  press  heavily 
upon  her.  The  heavingsof  the  nations,  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  freedom,  were  beginning  to 
be  felt,  and,  aristocrat  to  the  heart’s  core, 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn  recoiled  from  all  idea 
of  progress.  She  looked  upon  the  struggle 
taking  place  with  a  burning  heart,  shut  her 
eyes  upon  the  political  and  social  evils  they 
were  intended  to  redress,  shrank  terrified 
from  the  threatened  convulsions,  seeing  in 
them  hopelessly-destructive  anarchy  alone. 
To  find  the  clue  to  such  mighty  movements 
was  beyond  her  power,  and  her  spirit  sinking 
beneath  the  pressure,  she  fell  into  despair. 
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Hear  now  what  roused  her  from  this  leth- 
argy: 

“  From  this  torpor  I  was  saved  by  a  circnm- 
stance  which  caused  a  wonderful  sensation  in 
Northern  Germany — the  exhibition  of  the  holy 
coat  at  Treves !  People  comprehend  it  not. 

•  What  did  it  mean  f — what  portend  ?  How 
astonishing  and  incomprehensible,  that  thonsands 
and  tens  of  thousands  wandered  up  the  Rhine 
and  down  the  Rhine,  as  pilgrims  to  the  shrine; 
and  these,  not  from  the  lower  classes  alone,  but 
from  tlie  higher  and  enlightened  !  .  .  .  I  was 
amazed  like  the  rest  at  this  religious  excitement, 
to  which  Protestants  had  not  the  faintest  clue ; 
but  instead  of  ridiculing  it  as  they  did,  it  refresh¬ 
ed  my  spirit.  Whether  it  were  indeed  the  holy 
coat,'l  knew  not ;  but  as  I  wrote  at  the  time,  ‘  it 
is  the  same  faith  which  in  former  days  cast  the 
sick  woman  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  that  by  touch¬ 
ing  the  hem  of  his  garment,  she  might  be  healed.’ 
My  instinct  was  ever  right,  and  my  reasoning 
false.” 

False,  ind-  ed,  poor  weak-minded  woman  ! 
When  such  things  had  power  to  sway  your 
opinions,  we  can  but  pity  and  be  silent. 

Two  years  later,  we  6nd  her  still  restlessly 
seeking  peace  in  outward  things,  traveling 
to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and 
while  political  influences  were  now  at  work, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  to  lead  her  to 
her  final  goal,  she  speaks  of  the  state  of 
England,  where,  she  says,  the  death-worm  | 
is  diligently  at  work ;  and  in  proof  of  this  i 
her  profound  wisdom  cites  the  “  corn  bill,” 
which  had  just  passed  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament.  “The  corn  bill,”  she  says,  “ is 
a  work  of  the  death-worm  ;  it  will  change 
entirely  the  ancient  centre  of  gravity  by 
which  this  land  has  become  strong  within, 
and  mighty  without.”  We  are  the  last  peo¬ 
ple  who  desire  to  exclude  women  from  a 
share  in  political,  as  in  all  other  discussions  ; 
we  would  only  require  that  ignorance  should 
know  how  becoming  silence  is. 

In  the  English  Church  Countess  Hahn 
finds  only  “noble cathedrals  standing  empty,” 
“  married  bishops,”  and  her  “  ideal  van¬ 
ishes.”  She  examines  the  outside  merely, 
but  is  compelled,  perhaps  unwittingly,  to 
acknowledge  that  “  the  English  have  need  of 
faith,  and  a  veneration  for  religion  as  God’s 
law.”  She  visits  Scotland,  the  puritanical 
strictness  and  simplicity  of  whose  Church 
found  little  favor  in  her  eyes,  and  passes 
thence  to  Ireland — 

“  Here  did  I  once  again  behold  the  Church  in 
beauty,  in  poverty,  oppression,  and  martyrdom, 
and  in  her  priests  I  found  holy  and  temperate 
men,  filled  with  apostolic  charity  and  love.” 


Again,  she  looks  to  the  surface  alone.  In 
all  her  blame  of  England’s  oiisgovernment  of 
this  unhappy  country  we  join  her  unhesita¬ 
tingly,  but  there  break  we  off,  and  leave  her 
to  her  own  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  priests  and  people  of  Ireland  ;  poeti¬ 
cal  fancies  ail,  and  false  as  poetical. 

After  this  journey,  the  Countess  returned 
to  Germany,  more  hopelessly  unhappy  than 
ever.  “  I  was  like  one  swimming  in  the 
wide  ocean,  dreaming  of  a  harbor  of  refuge, 
and  ever  exclaiming,  *  It  is  not  here,  it  is  not 
here  !  these  waves  can  never  bear  me  thith¬ 
er  !’  ”  She  visits  Italy  again,  and  speaks  of 
her  journey  as  a  melancholy  one.  Weary 
and  dispirited,  she  returned:  the  revolution¬ 
ary  spirit  had  for  an  hour  conquered  ;  princes 
trembled  on  their  thrones,  and  nobles  stood 
helpless  and  confounded  around  ;  Austria 
had  been  beaten  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  and 
monarchy  tottered  in  the  high  places  of  the 
earth.  The  proud  nature  of  the  Countess, 
too  weak  to  grapple  with  the  times,  writhed 
in  tortures  beneath  them : — 

“  1  lived  like  the  salamander,  in  the  fire  of 'an 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  democracy  and  itt 
leaders."  (.^  truly  Christian  sentiment!)  “Spring 
came  (1849);  over  that  May  death  spread  a 
mourning  veil  so  thick  and  black  that  for  a  long 
time  I  neither  felt  nor  saw  anything,  neither  in 
heaven  above,  nor  on  the  earth  beneath,  neither 
within  me,  nor  around  me.  Every  Sunday,  I  went 
to  Dresden  to  mass,  and  then  I  wept  as  if  I  were 
meltiug  away  in  tears ;  it  was  as  though  a  spring 
breeze  were  dissolving  the  ice  i  i  my  breast,  as  if 
a  warm  hand  laid  itself  upon  my  benumbed  heart. 
Whither  was  this  leading  me  7  I  knew  not  then, 
now  I  see  it  all  clearly.  ‘  With  eternal  love  do  I 
love  thee;  therefore,  am  I  merciful  unto  thee, 
and  draw  thee  to  myself  ’  ” 

She  opened  the  Bible,  as  was  often  her 
habit,  to  see  on  what  passage  her  eyes  would 
first  alight.  They  fell  upon  these  words  in 
the  sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah — “  Arise  1 
shine  !  fur  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.”  This  acci¬ 
dent  so  forcibly  impressed  her  mind,  that  she 
sate  unconscious  of  time,  her  head  buried  in 
her  hands,  gazing  upon  the  open  book.  “  A 
ray  of  morning  light  glided  into  the  black, 
iron  night  of  my  soul ;  faint,  and  pale,  and 
deep,  below  the  horizon  it  began  to  dawn.” 
After  this  she  writes  thus  : — 

“  I  can  no  longer  make  illusions  to  my  soul, 
saying,  Try  this — prove  that !  perhaps  now  the 
world  may  yet  have  something  hidden  for  thee! 
The  cry  of  experience  is  sounding  within  me. 
No— no !  it  has  nothing !  Then  what  remains  7 
God  7” 
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Her  feelings  had  led  her  now  within  the  ’ 
portals  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  the  strongest 
fortress  of  her  nature  bad  yielded,  and  it 
needed  little  more  to  complete  the  victorj. 
Her  weak  reason, *ever  the  slave  of  her  im¬ 
agination  and  heart,  was  easily  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  she  already  loved.  She 
sent  for  three  books,  which  were  to  deter¬ 
mine  her  future  faith : — Luther’s  greater  and 
lesser  "  Catechism,”  “  Bockel’s  Confession  of 
the  Evangelical  Reformed  'Church,”  and  the 
"  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.”  Thus  she  imagined  to  place  herself 
at  the  fountain-head  of  the  three  different 
religions,  and  that  she  should  speedily  find 
from  which  flowed  the  water  of  life.  She 
began  with  the  Catholic  book,  and  exclaims: 

“Yes!  this  was  what  I  sought;  here  I  found 
at  last  all  that  my  soul  had  pined  for  so  long — 
here  was  the  perfection  of  repose,  united  with 
eternal  excitement” 

Her  part  was  taken  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  she  would  listen  with  calm  im¬ 
partiality  to  the  arguments  of  creeds,  which 
since  her  youth  she  had  neglected.  She 
thus  writes  to  a  Roman  Catholic  friend : — 


[Oct, 

“lam  like  the  swallow  which  deserts  the  fall¬ 
ing  house  ;  I  quit  for  ever  the  tottering  building 
(of  Protestantism) ;  I  need  a  house  for  eternity  ;  1 
now  know  where  to  find  it  ...  .  And 

now  1  am  returned — from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem, 
from  a  foreign  land  to  my  home,  from  lonelinesa 
to  communion,  from  division  to  unity,  from  dis¬ 
quietude  to  peace,  from  lies  to  the  truth,  from  the 
world  to  God 

And  here  we  take  leave  of  Countess  Hahn- 
Hahn.  That  her  book  has  had  the  smallest 
influence  over  sensible  minds  it  is  difllcult  to 
conceive,  and  yet  we  hear  that  converts  have 
been  added  to  the  Romish  Church  by  its 
perusal.  That  Roman  Catholicism  must  and 
will  gain  ready  listeners  in  Germany,  is,  we 
fear,  a  sad  truth.  To  the  soul  thirsting  for 
religion,  for  a  living,  active  faith,  this  Church 
offers  a  ready  asylum  from  the  chilling  cold¬ 
ness  of  Lutheranism :  and  unless  greater  re¬ 
forms  are  quickly  introduced,  and  a  more 
vital  spirit  breathed  into  the  dull  mass,  we 
may  look  for  many  followers  in  the  way 
which  has  led  Countess  Hahn-Hahn  '*  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem.” 


From  Ckambart*  Bdinbargh  Joainal. 
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I  BAO  beard  of  Jasmin,  the  barber-poet  of 
Agen,  years  ago ;  and  had  read  his  works  too, 
which  is  more  than  every  one  can  say.  I 
bad  also  had  always  a  great  curiosity  to  see 
him,  and  was  ther^ore  very  glad  to  receive 
an  invitation  to  a  soir6e  chez  Madame  la 

Marquise  de  B - ,”  where  **  Jasmin  s’^ 

trouvera  ”,  (will  be  there)  were  the  magnetic 
words  which  were  to  attract  the  great  world. 
He  was  to  read  some  of  his  published  poems 
— his  Papilldtot,  or  Curl-papers,  with  their 
literal  translation  in.  French  ;  for  Jasmin 
writes  in  the  Gascon  dialect,  the  old  Langue 
d’Oc  of  the  troubadours — which  is  a  kind  of 
mixture  of  French  and  ItaUan,  only  that  it 
is  more  sonorous,  rich,  and  masculine  than 
either :  as  noble  and  stately  as  the  Spanish, 
with  more  grace  and  more  tenderness.  Ac* 
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cordingly,  at  a  little  past  nine  I  presented 
myself  at  the  hotel  of  Madame' la  Marquise, 
whose  mIom  even  at  this  early  hour  I  found 
filled  to  overflowing  with  many  of  the  old 
nobility  of  France.  As  she  herself  expressed 
it:  “It  was  a  St.  Germain’s  night.”  High- 
sounding  names  were  there — pages  of  his¬ 
tory  every  one  of  them — and  intellect  and 
beauty  ;  all  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  hair¬ 
dresser  of  a  small  provincial  town  on  the  Ga¬ 
ronne,  who  wrote  in  patois,  and  wore  no  gloves: 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  honor  paid 
in  France  to  intellect,  and  of  the  affectionate 
kind  of  social  democracy  which  is  so  beauti¬ 
ful  there.  Indeed,  among  very  many  virtues 
in  French  society,  none  is  so  delightful, 
none  so  cheering,  none  so  mutually  improv¬ 
ing,  and  none  more  ChruUam,  than  tha 
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intercourse,  almost  equality,  of  all 
ranks  of  society,  and  the  comparatively  little 
impurlance  attached  to  the  wealth  or  condi¬ 
tion  where  there  is  intellect  and  power. 

At  half- past  nine  precisely,  a  short,  stout, 
dark-haired  man,  with  large  bright  eyes,  and 
a  mobile  animated  face — his  button-hole  de¬ 
corated  with  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  an  enormous  ring  on  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  a  not  very  clean  hand — made  his 
way  through  the  rich  attire  and  starry  wealth 
of  jewels,  to  a  small  table  placed  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  large  saloon,  whereon  were  books 
— his  own  Curl-papers — a  carafe  of  fresh 
water,  two  candles  and  a  vase  of  dowers. 
The  ladies  ranged  themselves  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  semicircles  before  bim ;  the  men 
blocked  up  the  doorways,  and  peered  over 
each  other’s  shoulders ;  he  waved  his  hands, 
like  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  indicating  a 
sulidued  movement,  and  a  general  silence 
sealed  all  those  fresh  noisy  lips,  like  a  sudden 
sleep  falling  on  a  grove  of  perroquets.  One 
haughty  little  brunette,  not  long  from  her 
convent,  giggled  audibly;  but  Jasmin’s  eye 
transfixed  ber,  and  the  poor  child  sat  re¬ 
buked  and  dumb.  Satisfied  now,  the  hero 
of  the  evening  again  waved  his  hands,  gave 
a  preliminary  cough,  tossed  back  his  hair, 
suddenly  “struck  an  attitude,”  and  began 
his  poem.  The  lion  roared  and  roared  in 
real  earnest. 

He  read  first  a  piece  which  contained  noth¬ 
ing  very  particular,  excepting  au  appeal 
for  help  towards  the  building  of  a  church. 
The  church  had  been  built  and  endowed 
years  ago,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  Jas¬ 
min  read  his  poem,  you  might  have  believed 
it  a  case  of  the  most  urgent  present  distress, 
lie  clasped  his  hands,  he  looked  up  to  heav¬ 
en,  he  half  knelt  in  the  fervor  of  his  be¬ 
seeching  application,  tears  started  into  his  eyes, 
and  his  voice  shook  with  emotion,  and  then 
he  laughed  joyously  like  a  child,  looking 
round  for  applause,  as  he  repealed  lines  or 
phrases  that  pleased  him,  crying ;  “  How 
charming ! — how  graceful ! — how  beautiful ! 
— magnificent! — what  a  phrase!”  at  every 
moment.  Though  1  recognised  the  po«-m  as 
one  published  just  ten  years  ago,  yet  I  fan¬ 
cied  that  he  must  have  transferred  its  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  a  church 
was  now  wailing  to  be  built,  for  which  he 
adapted  bis  former  appeal — he  was  so  urgent, 
so  passionate,  so  earnest  in  his  manner.  But 
1  was  mistaken,  and  so  were  many  others, 
whose  hands  1  saw  in  their  pockets — silver, 
and  in  one  instance,  a  piece  of  gold,  and  in 
another  two  sous  shining  between  their  fin- 
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gers.  It  was  simply  the  warmth  of  his 
imagination  that  affected  him.  He  now  read 
the  Gascon  version  ;  and,  to  my  amazement 
and  amusement,  at  every  word  where  he  had 
clasped  his  hands  together  in  the  French,  he 
clasped  his  hands  together  in  the  Gascon ; 
where  he  had  looked  up  to  heaven  before,  he 
looked  up  to  heaven  again ;  where  he  had 
concentrated  all  his  fingers  in  one  point  on 
his  forehead,  he  concentrated  just  in  the 
same  point  again;  where  he  had  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  waistcoat  before,  he  did  so  once 
more  ;  the  tears  gushed  where  they  were 
gushed  before,  and  smiles  irradiated  his  face 
at  the  same  words  where  smiles  had  irradi¬ 
ated  his  face.  Excepting  for  the  sound  of 
the  syllables,  Gascon  and  French  were  the 
same  in  the  stereotyped  emotions  they  called 
up.  And  this  not  only  to-night,  but  every 
night  wherein  he  gives  his  readings,  without 
the  slightest  variation  in  a  single  particular. 
Those  in  the  salon  had  seen  him  before,  as¬ 
sured  me  that  not  a  glance,  a  smile,  a  ges¬ 
ture,  was  changed.  Once  hear  Jasmin  read 
a  certain  poem,  and  ten  years  afterwards  you 
have  precisely  the  same  “  effects.”  A  strange 
kind  of  enthusiasm,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
which  can  survive  the  duplicate  repetition  of 
years,  and  come  out  as  fresh  as  if  new  born. 

1  was,  however,  unwilling  to  judge  the 
poet  either  ha.stily  or  by  hearsay — in  both 
cases  necessarily  unjust — and  therefore  I 
waited  for  his  second  display. 

“  Ladies,  prepare  your  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs,”  he  cried  after  a  moment’s  pause.  “  I 
am  going  to  make  you  all  weep.  You  have 
not  pocket-handkerchiefs  enough  with  you-— 
thev  are  too  thin.  See,  I  have  brought  two 
foulardt." 

A  young  bride  suggested  that  Madame  la 
Marquise  should  send  round  a  salver  with  a 
supply  of  this  necessary  article.  Jasmin 
looked  enchanted,  and  exclaimed :  “  Tr^a 
bien  !  trds  bien  !  charmant  !”  many  times. 
But  the  hint  was  not  adopted. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  that  all 
Jasmin  said  and  did  was  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  good  faith  and  unbroken  gravity. 

He  began  his  poem  without  the  supple¬ 
mental  handkerchiefs.  It  was  La  Semaiiu 
d'un  Fil$ — The  Week  of  a  Son — which  a 
■  foiit-niUe  tells  us  is  “historical,  the  ciicum- 
I  stance  having  recently  occurred  in  our  part 
!  of  the  countrv.”  The  poem  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  In  the  first,  a  young  boy  and 
girl,  Abel  and  Jeanne,  kneeling  in  the  moon¬ 
light  before  a  cri«s  by  the  wayside,  pray  to 
!  the  Sainle  Vierge  to  cure  their  father. 

I  “  Mother  of  God,  Virgin  compassionate, 
18 
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•end  down  thine  angel,  and  care  our  sick 
father.  Our  mother  will  become  happy 
again  ;  and  we,  virgette  Mere — Little  Virgin 
Mother — we  will  love  thee  yet  more  if  we 
can.” 

The  Virgin  hears  the  prayer,  for  a  woman, 
still  young,  opening  the  door'of  a  dark  house, 
cries  joyously  :  “  Poor  little  ones,  death  has 
left  us.  The  poison  of  the  fever  is  counter¬ 
acted  ;  your  father’s  life  is  saved.  Come, 
little  lambs,  pray  to  God  with  me  !" 

Then  they  all  three  pray  by  the  side  of  an 
old  four- post  bedstead — literally,  “  entre 
quatre  colonnes  d’un  vieux  lit  en  serge  ” — 
where  sleeps  the  good  father  Hilaire,  for¬ 
merly  a  brave  soldier,  but  now  a  mason’s 
servant.  This  ends  the  first  part. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  morning,  where  the  sun  shines 
through  the  glass  of  the  casement  “  mended 
with  paper.”  Abel  glides  into  his  father’s 
room,  who  commands  him  to  go  to  the  house 
of  his  preceptor  to  day,  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  ;  for  Abel,  “  more  pretty  than  strong,” 
is  to  be  homme  de  lettres,  as  his  little  arms 
would  fail  him  if  he  were  to  handle  the  rough 
stones  of  his  father’s  trade.  And  here  Jas¬ 
min  caressed  his  own  arm,  and  made  as  if  it 
were  a  baby’s  smiling  and  speaking  in  a 
mignon  voice,  wagging  his  head  roguishly. 
Father  and  son  embraced  each  other  four 
times,  and  for  four  days  all  goes  “  a  Ilalle- 
luia.”  But  on  the  fourth,  Sunday,  a  brutal 
command  that  “  the  father  returns  to  his 
work  to-morrow,  else  his  place  shall  be  given 
to  another,”  casts  dismay  and  consternation 
among  them  all.  Hilaire  declares  that  he  is 
cured,  rises  from  his  bed,  and  falls  prostrate 
through  weakness.  It  will  take  a  week  yet 
to  re-establish  him.  A  dash  of  lightning 
darts  through  the  soul  of  Abel.  He  dries 
^  his  tears,  assumes  the  air  of  a  man,  strength 
is  in  his  little  arms,  a  blush  is  on  his  face, 
“  behold  him  as  he  goes  out,  and  behold  him 
as  he  enters  the  bouse  of  the  brutal  master 
of  the  masons.”  When  be  returns  he  is  no 
longer  sorrowful ;  “  honey  was  in  his  mouth, 
and  his  eyes  were  smiling.” 

“  My  father,  repose  ;  gain  strength  and 
courage  ;  thou  hast  the  whole  week.  Then 
thou  mayst  labor.  Some  one  who  loves  thee 
well  will  do  thy  work  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
•till  keep  thy  place  T 

The  third  part. — ”  Behold  our  Abel,  who 
works  no  longer  at  the  desk,  but  in  the  work¬ 
shop.”  In  the  evening,  become  again  a  petit 
mmtieur,  he,  the  better  to  deceive  his  father, 
speaks  of  papers  and  writings,  and  with  a 
wink  replies  to  the  winks  of  his  mother  ” 
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(“Et  d’un  din  d’ceil  r6pond  auxclins  d’yeux 
de  sa  mftre  !”)  Three  days  pass  thus  ;  the 
fourth,  Friday,  the  sick  man  cured  leaves  his 
house  at  mid-day.  '*  But,  fatal  Friday,  God 
has  made  thee  for  sorrow  !” 

The  father  goes  to  the  w  ork  -  place. 
Though  the  hour  for  luncheon  has  not  yet 
arrived,  yet  no  one  is  seen  up  above ;  and,  O 
good  God !  what  a  crowd  of  people  at  the 
foot  of  the  building  !  Masters,  workmen, 
neighbours,  all  are  there,  assembled  in  haste 
and  tumult.  A  workman  has  fallen.  Hi¬ 
laire  presses  forward,  to  see  Abel  lie  bleed¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  The  poor  child  dies, 
murmuring;  “Master,  1  have  not  not  been 
able  to  finish  the  work,  but  in  the  name  of 
my  poor  mother,  for  one  day  wanting,  do  not 
replace  my  father !”  The  place  was  pre¬ 
served  for  Hilaire ;  his  wages  even  were 
doubled — too  late.  One  morning  trouble 
closed  his  eyelids  ;  and  the  good  father,  stiff 
in  death,  went  to  take  another  place — in  the 
tomb  by  the  side  of  his  son. 

The  incident  is  in  itself  so  touching,  and 
part  of  the  poem  is  so  beautifully  written, 
that  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  say 
how  Jasmin  wept  and  sobbed,  both  in  F’rench 
and  Gascon  ;  how  be  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  took  a  peculiar  intonation  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  place  in  each  rendering ;  how 
the  same  smile  and  the  same  agony  bt*came 
wonderful  rather  than  inspiriting,  when  re¬ 
peated  so  faithfully  ;  and  how  much  more 
like  the  most  elaborate  acting  than  like  na¬ 
ture  it  appeared.  There  were  some  men  who 
wept,  and  many  women  r#ho  cried  :  “  Char- 
mant !  tout-a-fait  charmant!”  but  without 
weeping  ;  and  the  lady  of  the  house  was 
verv  grateful,  and  the  ecclesiastics  smooth 
and  patronising.  And  Jasmin  sat  like  an 
enthroned  demigod,  and  quaffed  his  nectar 
and  sniffed  his  ambrosia,  smiling  benignly. 

It  WHS  all  very  amusing  to  a  proud,  stiff, 
reserved  “Britisher”  like  myself;  for  how 
greyheaded  men  with  stars  and  ribbons  could 
cry  at  Jasmin’s  reading,  and  how  Jasmin, 
himself  a  tnan,  could  sob  and  wipe  his  eyes 
and  weep  so  violently,  and  display  such  ex¬ 
cessive  emotion,  surpassed  my  understanding, 
probably  clouded  by  the  chill  atmosphere  of 
the  fogs  in  which  every  I'renchman  believes 
we  live.  They  were  like  a  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  set  free  from  school  playing  at  human 
life.  But  1  saw  they  all  thought  me  as  cold 
as  stone  and  as  hard  as  iron  :  they  looked  it. 
For  I  did  not  cry  like  the  rest ;  and  though 
I  was  more  attentive  to  the  poet  than  many 
of  them  were,  yet  1  knew  it  was  a  critical 
rather  than  a  responsive  attention,  and,  as 
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such,  would  naturally  be  expressed  in  my 
countenance. 

The  third  poem  which  the  coifeur,  now 
calmed  and  smiling, read, was  Ma  Rifjm — My 
Vine.  This  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  poem, 
erhaps  as  graceful  and  perfect  as  anything 
asmin  has  done.  Lacking  true  simplicity, 
while  to  all  appearance  the  very  soul  of  it — in 
reality  totally  destitute  of  such  simplicity  as 
is  expressed  by  unconsciousness,  but  fresh 
and  hearty,  and  with  a  certain  youthfulness 
of  feeling  that  gives  it  a  great  charm — a 
charm  lost  when  Jasmin  reads  ;  for  then  the 
strained  smile,  the  exceeding  self- satisfaction, 
the  consciousness  of  naivete  and  simplicity, 
spoil  the  whole  thing,  and  give  it  the  same 
false  air  as  paint  and  tinsel  of  a  theatre  give 
to  a  young  child — one  feels  a  want  of  har¬ 
mony  somewhere,  and  one  chafes  at  the  na¬ 
ture  which  parades  itself  boastingly,  and 
calls  to  all  the  world  :  “  See  how  charming 
I  am  !’* 

The  subject  of  My  Vine  is  very  simple. 
It  is  an  epistle  to  Madame  Louis  Veill  at 
Paris,  setting  forth  the  pleasures  of  a  small 
piece  of  ground  which  Jasmin  has  bought  at 
Agen  ;  a  piece  of  ground  long  desired,  and 
now  bought  with  the  money  gained  hy  his 
poems,  and  christened  a  Papilldtof  His  de¬ 
scription  of  his  fruit-trees,  his  birds,  his 
flowers,  his  vine.s,  all  warm  with  sun,  spark¬ 
ling,  blight,  and  luscious,  is  about  the  best 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  writing  we  have 
seen  anywhere.  It  is  a  living  picture;  you 
see  the  fruit  glowing  in  the  sun,  the  fruit 
which  Madame  Louis  Veill  is  "  to  pluck  from 
the  branch,”  after  “  taking  off  her  shining 
glove,”  and  “  plant  in  it  her  white  teeth.” 
•*  Like  us  you  will  almost  drink  it  (the  peach) 
without  taking  off  its  fine  skin,  for  from  the 
skin  to  the  almond  it  melts  in  the  mouth — 
it  is  honey !” 

The  priern  ends  with  a  confession  on  the 
part  of  the  poet  of  sundry  robbeiies  com¬ 
mitted  in  this  same  place  when  a  lad,  of 
apple-trees  broken,  hedges  forced,  and  vine- 
ladders  scaled,  winding  up  with  these  words: 
“  Madame,  you  see  1  turn  towards  the  past 
without  a  blush  ;  will  you  ?  What  I  have 
robbed  I  return,  and  return  it  with  usury. 
I  have  no  door  for  my  vine ,  two  thorns  bar 
its  threshold:  when  by  a  hole  I  tee  the  nose 
of  marauders,  instead  of  arming  myself  with 
a  cane,  I  turn  away  and  go,  so  that  they 
may  return.  He  who  robbed  when  he  was 
young,  in  his  old  age  allows  himself  to  be 
robbed.”  An  amiable  sentiment,  sure  to  be 
popular  among  the  rising  generation  of 
Ageo  1 


This  was  the  last  thing  the  poet  read,  and 
then  his  social  ovation  began.  Ladies  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  and  men  admired  him  ;  a  ring 
was  presented,  and  a  pretty  speech  speken 
by  a  pretty  mouth,  accompanied  the  pre¬ 
sentation  ;  and  the  man  of  the  people  was 
flattered  out  of  all  proportion  by  the  brave 
haughty  old  noblesse.  To  do  Jasmin  justice, 
although  naturally  enough  spoiled  by  the 
absurd  amount  of  adulation  he  has  met  with, 
he  has  not  been  made  cold-hearted  or  worldly. 
He  is  vain,  vain  as  a  petted  child,  but  true 
and  loyal  to  his  caste.  He  is  still  the  man 
of  the  people,  content  to  be  so,  and  not  seek¬ 
ing  to  disguise  or  belie  bis  profession.  In 
fact,  he  always  dwells  on  his  past  more  or 
less,  and  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
mind  bis  audience  that  he  is  but  a  plebeian 
after  all.  He  wears  a  white  apron,  nnd 
frizzes  hair  to  this  day  when  at  Agen  ;  and, 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  member 
of  academies  and  institutes  without  number, 
feted,  praised,  flattered  beyond  anything  we 
can  imagine  in  England,  crowned  by  the 
king,  and  the  then  heir  of  the  throne,  with  gilt 
and  silver  crowns,  decked  with  flowers  and 
oak  leaves,  and  all  conceivable  species  of 
coronets,  he  does  not  ape  the  gentleman,  but 
clips,  curls,  and  chatters  as  simply  as  here¬ 
tofore,  and  as  professionally.  lie  is  the 
dandy  coiffeur  if  you  will,  but  still  the 
coiffeur.  And  there  is  no  little  merit  in  this 
steady  attachment  to  his  native  place,  no 
little  good  sense  in  this  adherence  to  his  old 
profession.  In  the  last,  I  acknowledge  a 
great  deal  of  that  public  consciousness  which 
is  in  all  he  says  and  does  ;  but  pompous  as 
his  steadfastness  may  be,  and  conscious  and 
displayed  and  egotistical,  it  is  so  far  manlier 
and  nobler  than  that  weak  form  of  vanity 
shewn  in  a  slavish  imitation  of  the  great  and 
a  cowardly  shame  of  one’s  native  state. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  though  not  going 
the  ’extreme  lengths  of  his  admirers,  without 
speaking  of  him  as  “  more  than  an  artist — 
more  than  a  poet,”  with  Justin  Dapuy,  or 
as  beyond  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  and 
equal  to  the  inspired  prophets,  with  Charles 
Nodier  and  others,  yet  we  honor  in  him  a 
true  poet  and  a  true  man,  brave,  affectionate, 
mobile,  loving,  whose  very  faults  are  all 
amiable,  and  whose  vanity  takes  the  form  of 
nature.  And  if  we,  of  the  cold  north  can 
scarcely  comprehend  the  childish  passionate¬ 
ness  and  emotional  unreserve  of  the  more 
sensitive  south,  at  least  we  can  profoundly 
respect  the  good  common  to  us  all — the  good 
which  lies  underneath  that  many-colored 
robe  of  manners  which  changes  with  every 
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hamlet ;  the  good  which  speaks  from  heart 
to  heart,  and  quickens  the  pulses  of  the  blood, 
whether  shewn  in  old  Rome  or  Greece,  or  in 
our  own  time,  and  land ;  the  good  which 
binds  us  all  as  brothers,  and  makes  but  one 
family  of  universal  man;  and  this  good  we 
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gladly  aod  lovingly  recognise  in  Jasmin,  and 
while  rallying  him  for  his  foibles,  respectfully 
love  him  for  bis  virtues,  and  tender  him  a 
hand  of  sympathy  and  admiration  as  a  6ne 
poet,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  true-hearted 
man. 


HISTORY  OFA  CONTRIBUTOR. 


About  thirty  years  ago,  a  popular  maga¬ 
zine  rejoiced  in  a  Contributor  whose  name 
was  destined  to  acquire  a  wider  currency 
than  the  work  he  adorned  by  his  pen.  His 
literary  manner  was  almost  a  novelty  at  that 
time.  Light,  gossiping,  vain,  ^otistical,yet 
fresh  and  clever,  his  papers  on  arts  and  art¬ 
ists  seemed  the  very  beau-ideal  of  magazine 
writing.  His  vanity,  however,  sometimes 
mastered  his  good-nature,  for  he  did  not  al¬ 
ways  like  the  clever  productions  of  other 
people.  Still,  he  was  in  the  main  a  good  sort 
of  fellow ;  and  his  brother  contributor,  Charles 
Lamb,  describes  him  under  his  rtom  de  guerre 
as  “kind,  light-hearted,  Janus  Weather¬ 
cock.”  Janus  had  besides  mystery  to  rec¬ 
ommend  him — and  not  the  mystery  that  at¬ 
taches  to  anonymity,  initials,  or  nomt  de 
guerre,  for  he  appeared  in  propri&  person^, 
and  was  as  well  known  as  Mr.  Brown,  or  Mr. 
Smith,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  His  haunts, 
too,  were  public  enough  ;  for  he  was  a  Park- 
lounger,  a  frequenter  of  semi-fashionable 
parlies,  a  devotee  of  the  Opera,  a  fastidions 
critic  of  the  ballet,  and  a  constant  attender 
of  the  private  views  of  the  Exhibitions.  He 
was  attracted,  in  short,  by  everything  that 
was  elegant  and  reBned ;  and  his  handsome 
person,  good-natured  conBdence  of  manner, 
aod  half- military  braided  frock,  were  them¬ 
selves  objects  of  attraction  wherever  he 
went.  What  was  mysterious  about  him  was, 
that  nobody  knew  anything  about  his  ante¬ 
cedents.  There  he  was — “  Our  Contribu¬ 
tor” — a  fine,  dashing,  foppish,  affected, 
clever  fellow,  an  easy  graceful  writer,  and  an 
accomplished  artist.  But  who  was  he  ? 
What  bad  he  been  ?  Where  had  he  resided  ? 
No  one  could  answer  these  questions ;  and 
Janus  treated  any  expression  of  curiosity  that 
was  ventured  with  a  good-natured  half-sar- 
oaatic  superiority,  which  increased  the  inter¬ 
est  that  surrounded  him. 


About  the  year  1825,  he  ceased  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  magazine ;  and  from  that  lime 
be  may  be  said  to  have  pursued  a  public  ca¬ 
reer,  in  which  thousands  of  eyes  were  upon 
him — not  one  of  which  however,  was  able  to 
penetrate  the  cloud  of  mystery  in  which  he 
continued  to  live,  move,  and  have  his  being. 
“  From  this  period,”  says  an  author,  the 
leading  points  of  whose  jiarrative  we  give, 
“  the  man  whose  writings  were  replete  with 
an  intense  luxurious  enjoyment — whose  or¬ 
ganization  was  so  exquisite  that  his  love  of 
the  beautiful  became  a  passion,  and  whose 
mind  ttas  a  significant  union  of  the  ideal 
with  the  voluptuous — was  dogged  in  his 
footsteps  by  death.  It  was  death  to  stand 
in  his  path — it  was  death  to  be  his  friend — 
it  was  death  to  occupy  the  very  house  with 
him  !  Well  might  bis  associates  join  in  that 
portion  of  the  Litany  which  prays  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  battle,  from  murder,  and  from 
sudden  death,  for  sudden  death  was  ever  by 
his  side.”*  Surely  there  is  mystery  enough 
here  for  a  Radcliffian  romance  or  a  Coburg 
melo-drama  !  What  connection  had  he  with 
that  spectral  Death  which  was  ever  in  his 
company  ?  Was  he  an  actor  or  a  looker-on 
at  the  successive  tragedies  ?  Does  the  au¬ 
thor  allude  to  crimes  or  coincidences  ?  Or 
is  his  object  merely  to  produce  a  perora¬ 
tion  ? 

The  contributor,  however,  proceeded  in 
1829,  with  his  wife — for  he  was  married  to 
a  young  and  attractive  woman — to  visit  his 
uncle.  What  then  ?  Why,  then  his  uncle 
died,  and  be  inherited  bis  fortune.  This  was 
nothing  extraordinary,  for  uncles  always  die 
at  one  time  or  other ;  and  in  the  present 

*  Annale,  Anecdotei,  and  Legendt :  a  Ghroniele 
I  of  lA/e  ateuranee.  By  John  Francis.  Longman: 

I186S.  This  ia  a  slight,  anecdotioal  history  of  life- 
assurance,  and  is  a  very  readable  and  unpretending 
Tolome. 
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case  the  heir  succeeded  onlj  to  what  he  had 
a  good  right  to  expect,  the  uncle  having  been 
hia  life-long  friend,  to  whose  kindness  he 
owed  even  his  education.  But  a  fortune  was 
a  mere  temporary  convenience  to  Janus.  He 
had  already,  as  report  said,  inherited  and 
spent  several ;  and  this  one  soon  followed 
the  others.  Next  year  the  small  domestic 
circle  was  enlivened  by  two  young  ladies, 
step  sisters  to  his  wife,  who  came  on  a  visit. 
One  of  them,  who  was  destined  to  make 
some  noise  in  the  world,  was  called  Helen 
Frances  Phoebe  Abercrombie,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  at  the  time  "  a  buxom  girl 
of  one-and  twenty.”  This  young  lady,  in 
company  with  her  step-sister,  began  all  on  a 
sudden  to  haunt  the  insurance  offices.  She 
seemed  to  be  seized  with  a  mania  for  insuring 
her  life ;  and  the  two  attractive  visitors  were 
seen  constantly  flitting  from  the  Hope  to  the 
Provident,  from  the  ^gle  to  the  Imperial, 
from  the  Alliance  to  the  Pelican,  to  the  great 
surprise  and  rejoicing  of  the  clerks,  ^me- 
times  the  Contributor  appeared,  but  rarely  : 
his  taste  was  probably  too  refined  for  bus¬ 
iness.  Miss  Abercrombie,  however,  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  herself  insured  at  the 
Palladium  for  £3000.  The  singularity  of 
the  affair  was,  that  this  buxom  girl  insured 
her  young  life  for  only  three  years ;  but  her 
further  proceedings  in  this  way  were  quite 
unaccountable — for  the  next  insurahee  she 
effected,  for  the  same  sum,  was  for  only  two 
years.  The  Provident,  the  Pelican,  the  Hope, 
and  the  Imperial,  came  in  for  their  share  on 
the  same  terms  ;  and  in  the  course  of  six 
months  the  goodly  sum  of  £18,000  depended 
upon  her  surviving  for  this  inconsiderable 
space. 

But  the  mania  was  not  appeased.  £2000 
was  proposed  to  the  Eagle ;  £5000  to  the 
Globe  ;  and  £5000  to  the  Alliance,  which 
would  have  made  the  whole  sum  £.30,000. 
The  offices,  however,  were  by  this  time 
alarmed.  At  the  Globe  some  searching 
questions  were  asked  ;  but  the  young  lady 
could  not  tell  why  she  insured,  and  she  was 
even  so  foolish  to  declare  that  she  had  not 
applied  at  any  other  office.  This  was  so  ex¬ 
travagant  a  falsehood — for  her  proceedings 
had  by  this  time  become  matter  of  notorie¬ 
ty — that  her  proposal  was  at  once  rejected. 
At  the  Alliance,  the  secretary  was  still  more 
ressing  as  to  her  reasons ;  and  when  this 
ad  the  effect  only  of  irritating  the  applicant, 
he  sketched,  for  her  consideration,  the  case 
of  a  young  lady  who  had  been  murdered  for 
the  sake  of  the  insurance  money.  The  hint 
was  treated  by  Miss  Abercrombie  with  dis¬ 


dain  ;  but  her  applications  being  now  with¬ 
out  result,  the  visits  which  had  fallen  like 
sunshine  on  the  dull  routine  of  official  life, 
were  discontinued,  and  the  poetry  of  the  in¬ 
surance-desk  was  at  an  end. 

The  Contributor,  in  the  meantime,  being 
in  the  lull  between  one  fortune  and  another, 
appeared  to  be  settling  down  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea.  He  was  in  desperation  for  money ; 
and  the  literary  exquisite,  who  had  described 
as  a  proceeding  of  consequence  his  exchan¬ 
ging  his  ''smart,  tight- waisied,  stiff-collared 
coat,  for  an  easy  chintz  gown  with  pink  rib¬ 
bons,”  and  alluded  with  gusto  to  his  •'  com¬ 
placent  consideration  of  his  rather  elegant 
figure  as  seen  in  a  large  glass  placed  oppo¬ 
site  the  chimney- mirror,”  had  recourse  to  his 
pen  in  that  dangerous  walk  of  compoition 
termed  plagiarism  in  literature,  but  in  bus¬ 
iness — forgery.  He  executed  a  power  of  at¬ 
torney  in  the  name  of  certain  trustees  of 
stock  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  interest 
only  of  which  was  receivable  by  himself  and 
his  wife ;  and  he  thus  obtained  possession  of 
a  part  of  the  principal.  The  thing  was 
easy  ;  and  he  tried  it  again — again — again — 
and  yet  again,  till  the  whole  fund  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  This  new  fortune  was  no  more 
lasting  than  the  others.  Down  he  sunk  in 
the  trough  again,  till  his  very  furniture  was 
in  pledge,  and  he  removed  to  ready-furnished 
apartments  in  Conduit  Street,  with  his  wife 
and  her  two  step-sisters. 

Miss  Abercrombie  now  stated  to  her  ac¬ 
quaintances  that  she  was  going  abroad.  Pre¬ 
paratory  to  this  step,  it  was  proper  to  make 
her  will ;  and  accordingly,  she  left  everything 
to  her  unmarried  sister,  appointing  Janus 
her  sole  executor,  who  would  thus,  after  her 
death,  have  the  entire  control  of  her  proper¬ 
ty.  The  insurance  in  the  Palladium  for 
£.3000  she  assigned  to  him  personally  ;  and 
having  thus  solemnly  arranged  her  affairs, 
she  went  out  with  her  sister  and  brother-in- 
law  to  the  theatre.  The  evening  proved 
wet ;  but  they  widked  home  together,  and 
supped  on  lobsters  and  porter.  That  night 
she  became  unwell,  and  in  a  day  or  two  was 
attended  by  a  physician,  who  treated  the 
complaint  lightly.  “On  the  14th  Decem¬ 
ber,”  says  our  author,  “she  had  completed 
her  will,  and  assigned  her  property.  On 
the  21st  she  died.  On  that  day  she  had 
partaken  of  a  powder  which  Dr.  Locock  did 
not  remember  prescribing ;  and  whin  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law — who  had  left  her 
with  the  intention  of  taking  a  long  walk — re¬ 
turned,  they  found  that  she  was  dead.  The 
body  was  examined  ;  but  there  was  no  reaa-  ' 
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on  to  attribute  the  death  to  any  other  cause 
than  pressure  on  the  brain.” 

The  impoverished  Contributor  had  now 
the  disposal  of  £18,000;  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  6rst  place,  to  get  the  money 
into  his  possession.  The  claims  he  made 
upon  the  various  offices  were  resisted  ;  and, 
on  being  called  upon  to  prove  an  insurable 
intere.'t,  he  suddenly  left  the  country,  lu 
1835,  however,  he  commenced  an  action 
against  the  Imperial,  and  the  trial  of  the 
question  came  on.  The  plea  of  the  office 
was  deception  on  the  part  of  the  assured  ; 
but  the  counsel  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
record.  His  allegations — made  in  a  civil 
court — petrified  the  jury,  and  the  judge 
shrank  aghast  at  the  character  drawn  of  the 
man.  The  jury,  however,  being  unable  to 
agree  on  the  verdict,  were  discharged  ;  al¬ 
though  in  the  following  December  the  com¬ 
pany  gained  a  verdict  The  affairs  of  Janus 
had  likewise  come  to  a  crisis  in  another  way  ; 
the  forgeries  on  the  Bank  of  England  had 
been  discovered  ;  and  he  found  it  convenient 
to  remain  in  France,  where  he  chanced  to  be 
at  the  lime. 

A  cloud  of  mystery  once  more  rests  for 
some  time  upon  the  elegant  and  effeminate 
Contributor,  till  we  find  him  at  Boulogne, 
where  he  resided  with  an  English  officer. 
This  gentleman  he  introduced  to  the  benefits 
of  insurance.  He  insured  his  host’s  life  in 
the  Pelican  for  £.5000 ;  and  in  a  few  months 
the  man  died.  These  shocking  coincidences 
appear  to  have  terrified  even  Janus  himself; 
at  any  rale,  l>e  now  left  Boulogne,  and  trav¬ 
eled  through  France  under  a  feigned  name. 
This  informality  was  discovered;  he  was  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  French  police  ;  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  slrichnia  being  found  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  he  was  imprisoned  for  six  months  in 
Paris.  Strichnia  is  a  vegetable  poison,  which 
is  obtained  by  chemical  distillation  in  the 
form  of  minute  white  crystals ;  and  so  pow¬ 
erful  is  it,  that  half  a  grain  blown  into  the 
throat  of  a  rabbit  has  been  known  to  cause 
death  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  adventurer  returned  to  London  after 
his  release,  probably  on  some  pressing  bus¬ 
iness,  as  it  was  not  bis  intention  to  trust  him¬ 
self  there  longer  than  forty-eight  hours. 
He  succeeded  in  getting,  unrecognized,  into 
an  hotel  in  the  neighborhood  of  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  ;  and  closing  the  blind,  sat  down  to 
breathe,  or  ruminate.  Whatever  his  reflect¬ 
ions  may  have  been,  they  were  disturbed  by 
a  noise  in  the  street;  and,  with  the  unac¬ 
countable  fatality  which  usually  besets  crim- 
'  inals,  even  when  bunted  for  their  lives,  and 
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when  their  whole  soul  might  be  supposed  to 
be  occupied  with  the  necessity  for  conceal¬ 
ment,  he  drew  back  the  blind.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  but  that  moment  was  enough. 
A  passer-by  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  hand¬ 
some  face  at  the  window,  and  immediately 
gave  notice  to  Forrester  the  officer,  and  the 
I'orger  was  apprehended. 

This  was  a  curious  point  in  the  man’s  his¬ 
tory,  and  one  that  will,  no  doubt,  be  taken 
advantage  of  some  time  or  other  by  the 
novelist.  It  was  for  forgery  he  was  tried — 
for  nothing  more.  The  Home  Secretary  was 
well  aware  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  fate  of  Helen  Abercrombie ;  con¬ 
sultations  were  held  by  the  parlies  interest¬ 
ed  ;  the  opinions  of  the  law-officers  of  the 
crown  were  taken  ;  and  Janus  was  tried  for 
forgery.  Of  this  crime  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  transportation  for  life. 

In  Newgate,  his  personal  vanity  became 
the  vanity  of  position.  He  piqued  himself 
on  the  magnitude  of  his  crime,  and  on  the 
respect  it  excited  among  the  petty  larceny 
rogues  who  surrounded  him.  “They  think 
I  am  here  for  £.10,000,”  said  he,  “and  they 
respect  me.”  He  gloried  in  being  exempted 
from  the  task  imposed  upon  all  the  other 
convicts — of  sweeping  the  yard.  Drawing 
down  his  wristbands,  as  if  still  admiring  in 
the  glass  his  chintz  gown  and  pink  ribbons, 
he  exclaimed  to  a  friend  :  “  I  am  a  convict 
like  themselves,  but  no  one  dares  offer  me 
the  broom!”  A  friend?  Yes:  Janus  was 
only  a  forger — in  everything  else  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  series  of  extraordinary  coinci¬ 
dences.  He  claimed  for  himself — for  so  the 
Contributor  wrote  from  Newgate — “a  soul 
whose  nutriment  was  love,  and  its  offspring 
art,  divine  song,  and  still  holier  philosophy. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  was  now  guilty  of  an 
imprudence  which  damaged  a  go^  deal  the 
prestige  that  still  accompanied  him.  The 
claim  of  Helen  Abercrombie’s  sister  was 
urged  upon  the  insurance  offices ;  and  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  that  if  he  took  the  part  of 
the  latter,  by  giving  such  information  as 
would  vitiate  the  rights  of  the  heir,  they 
might  have  interest  enough  with  govern¬ 
ment  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  bis  punish¬ 
ment.  The  communication  he  made  to  them 
with  this  view  was  so  far  effectual,  that  it 
saved  the  insurance  offices  from  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  paying  the  policies ;  but  with  regard  to 
Janus  himself,  the  result  was  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  anticipations.  On  the  docu¬ 
ment  being  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  an  order  was  immediately  sent  to  put 
the  forger  in  irons,  and  forward  him  instantly 
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to  the  convict-ship.  This  was  hard  upon  the 
elegant  Contributor;  for  there  is  no  distinc¬ 
tion  among  men  in  irons.  “  They  think  me  a 
desperado!”  said  he; ‘‘me!  the  companion 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  artists  and  musi¬ 
cians!  You  will  smile  at  this — no;  I  think 
you  will  feel  for  the  man,  educated  and  reared 
as  a  gentleman,  now  the  mate  of  vulgar  ruf- 
6ans  and  country  bumpkins !” 

The  Contributor  had  now  found  a  level 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  rise.  His 
vanity  lost  its  buoyancy,  bis  mind  its  elastic¬ 
ity.  He  rose  no  more  from  the  trough  of 
the  sea.  “  Pale,  abject,  cowering,  all  the 
bravery  rent  from  his  garb,  all  the  gay  inso¬ 
lence  vanished  from  his  brow,  can  that  hol¬ 
low-eyed,  haggard  wretch  be  the  same  man 
whose  senses  opened  upon  every  joy,  whose 
nerves  mocked  at  every  peril  ?”  So  writes 
the  author  of  Lucreita  of  our  adventurer, 
whom  he  describes  under  the  name  of  Ga¬ 


briel  Varney.  Of  the  history  of  the  man 
himself,  we  have  only  further  to  relate,  that 
in  due  time  he  reached  the  antipodes,  and 
that  he  died  miserably  in  an  hospital  at 
Sydney. 

Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
actual  time  of  these  events,  but  still  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  to  blot  them  from  the  memory 
of  all  but  a  few  ;  and  perhaps,  without  fur¬ 
ther  explanation,  some  of  our  readers  might 
suppose  that  in  the  preceding  columns  we 
have  treated  them  to  a  romance — and  a  very 
improbable  one.  Janus  Weathercock,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  extraordinary  fact.  His  real  name 
was  Thomas  Griffith  Wainwright ;  and  he 
belonged  to  the  staff  of  the  London  Maga¬ 
zine,  with  Charles  Lamb,  Barry  Cornwall, 
William  Hazlitt,  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
others,  more  or  less  distinguished,  for  his 
fellow  contributors. 


The  Children  of  Great  Poets. — It  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  early  death  of 
Byron’s  only  child  without  reflecting  sadly 
on  the  fates  of  other  families  of  our  greatest 
poets.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  each  died 
without  a  son,  but  both  left  daughters,  and 
both  names  are  now  extinct.  Shakspeare’s 
was  soon  so.  Addison  had  an  only  child,  a 
daughter,  a  girl  of  some  five  or  six  years  at 
her  father’s  death.  She  died  unmarried,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  or  more.  Farquar  left 
two  girls  dependent  on  the  friendship  of  his 
friend  Wilks,  the  actor,  who  stood  nobly  by 
them  while  he  lived.  They  had  a  small  pen¬ 
sion  from  the  Government ;  and  having  long 
outlived  their  father,  and  seen  his  reputation 
unalterably  established,  both  died  unm-*rried. 
The  son  and  daughter  of  Coleridge  both  died 
childless.  The  two  sons  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
died  without  children,  one  of  two  daughters 
died  unmarried,  and  the  Scotts  of  Abbots¬ 
ford  and  Waverly  are  now  represeuted  by 
the  children  of  a  daughter.  How  little 
could  Scott  foresee  the  sudden  failure  of 
male  issue  !  The  poet  of  the  “  Faerie  Queene” 


lost  a  child  when  very  young,  by  fire,  when 
the  rebels  burned  his  house  in  Ireland.  Some 
of  the  poets  had  sons  and  no  daughters. 
Thus  we  read  of  Chaucer’s  son,  of  Dryden’s 
sons,  of  the  sons  of  Burns,  of  Allan  Ram¬ 
say’s  sun,  of  Dr.  Young’s  son,  of  Campbell’s 
son,  of  Moore’s  son,  and  of  Shelley’s  son. 
Ben  Jonson  survived  all  his  children.  Some 
— and  those  among  the  greatest — died  un¬ 
married  ;  Butler,  Cowley,  Congreve,  Otway, 
Prior,  Pope,  Gay,  Thomson,  Cowper,  Aken- 
side,  Shenstone,  Collins,  Gray,  Goldsmith. 
Mr.  Rogers  still  lives — single.  Some  were 
unfortunate  in  their  sons  in  a  sadder  way 
than  death  could  make  them.  Lady  Love¬ 
lace  has  left  three  children — two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Her  mother  is  still  alive,  to  see 
perhaps  with  a  softened  spirit  the  shade  of 
the  father  beside  the  early  grave  of  his  only 
child.  Ada’s  looks  in  her  later  years — years 
of  suftering,  borne  with  gentle  and  womanly 
fortitude — have  been  happily  caught  by  Mr. 
Henry  Phillips — whose  father’s  pencil  has 
preserved  to  us  the  best  likeness  of  Ada’s 
father. — Athtnaeum. 
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Born  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1756,  a 
daughter  worthy  of  that  empress  who  made 
the  faithful  Hungarians  cry  out,  “  We  will 
die  for  our  king,  Marie  Therese!”  Marie 
Antoinette  commenced  in  a  storm  that  royal 
I  life  which  was  to  end  amid  a  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion.  When  she  espoused  Louis  XVI.,  then 
Dauphin  of  France,  she  was  already  the 
most  beautiful  princess  in  the  world.  This 
beauty  increased  up  to  the  period  in  which 
Lamartine  has  painted  these  admirable  traits. 
“  She  was  tall,  slender,  and  graceful — a  true 
daughter  of  the  Tyrol.” 

It  was  known  with  what  enthusiasm  Marie 
Antoinette  was  welcomed  in  France.  Public 
flattery  exhausted  itself  in  ingenious  emblems 
of  adoration.  She  was  pronounced  more 
beautiful  than  the  ancient  Venus,  more 
graceful  than  the  Atalanta  of  Marly ;  all 
poets  sung  her  praises;  all  painters  placed 
her  portrait  amid  blooming  roses.  The  entire 
nation  was  on  its  knees  before  her.  When 
she  appeared  in  the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  crowd  uttered  a  unanimous  exclamation  of 
intoxication  and  delight,  and  the  old  Mar¬ 
shal  de  Brissac  cried  out  with  truth,  “  You 
see,  madam,  these  are  so  many  lovers.” 
The  wife  smiled  at  this  word,  which  was 
one  day  to  be  spoken  in  her  dishonor ;  the 
dauphiness  loved  this  multitude,  which  was 
to  howl  beneath  the  scaffold  of  the  queen. 
Catastrophes  were  mingled  in  the  marriage 
I  festivities,  as  if  to  announce  the  fatal  d&noit- 
merit.  The  concourse  of  people  was  such, 
that  some  amphitheatres  giving  way,  women 
and  children  were  crushed  to  death  on  the 
squares.  The  jroung  couple  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  lavish  their  benefits.  The  casket 
of  the  dauphiness,  her  jewels,  her  heart, 
flew  to  the  relief  ,of  the  wounded,  the 
widows,  and  orphans.  Who  would  have 
,  thought  that  her  misery  was  to  surpass  all 
these  miseries,  and  not  one  of  those  whom 
she  consoled  would  come  to  her  aid  ? 

The  virtue  of  Marie  Antoinette  shone 


through  the  scandals  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  like  a  spotless  star 
above  a  stagnant  marsh.  Then  the  dauphin¬ 
ess  became  queen ;  she  purified  the  court ; 
and  the  fdtes,  more  innocent,  were  but  the 
more  joyous.  This  period  was  all  happiness 
for  Marie  Antoinette.  Her  husband  was  be¬ 
loved  and  herself  adored. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  October,  1789,  that 
Marie  Antoinette  for  the  first  time  met  the 
revolted  people  face  to  face.  The  court  and 
the  assembly  of  the  state  were  still  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  famished  Paris  was  demanding 
the  king.  He  committed,  as  well  as  the 
queen,  a  great  fault,  in  being  present  at  an 
orgie  of  the  guards  du  corps,  in  which  the 
new  national  cockade  was  insulted  and 
trampled  upon. 

At  this  fatal  intelligence,  the  faubourgs, 
which  had  already  taken  the  Bastile,  rose  as 
one  man  to  seize  the  person  of  royalty.  The  j 
idea  of  bringing  I^ouis  XVI.  back  to  Paris 
originated  with  the  women,  who  loved  him 
still,  and  called  him  le  bon  papa,  but  who,  / 
dying  with  hunger  without  him,  thought  his 
presence  would  give  them  bread.  “  We 
have  no  bread  in  Paris,”  said  they  in  their 
coarse  language,  “  let  us  seek  the  baker  at 
Versailles!”  A  little  girl  beat  the  generals 
on  a  huge  drum,  the  whole  army  of  market- 
women  followed,  augmenting  from  street  to 
street.  On  the  way  they  pillaged  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  attacked  the  cavalry  with  stones, 
and,  continually  crying  for  bread,  amid  a 
pelting  rain,  travelled  five  leagues  on  foot 
to  Versailles. 

Louis  XVI.  received  them  with  his  ordi- ' 
nary  kindness,  and  gave  them  an  order  for 
provisions ;  but  he  postponed  the  signature 
of  the  declaration,  and  made  preparations 
for  resistance.  The  people,  divining  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  queen,  broke  out  into  furious 
threats  against  her,  and  surrounded  her  in 
,  her  ch&teau  with  her  husband.  The  rain 
I  was  still  falling — they  were  struggling  in  the 
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mire.  It  was  a  horrible  scene!  Louis 
XVI.  trembling  for  the  life  of  his  wife,  at  last, 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  signed  the  decree. 

The  nation  was  still  amiable,  it  still  re¬ 
spected  virtue,  beautj,  infancy  ;  on  the  20th 
of  June,  the  10th  of  August,  the  2d  of 
September,  it  had  become  a  nation  of  mad¬ 
men  and  cannibals. 

One  evening  in  June.  1791,  the  door  of  the 
Tuileiies,  already  guarded  like  a  prison,  open¬ 
ed  to  a  young  and  handsome  Swede,  whom 
a  chivalric  adoration  attached  to  Marie  An¬ 
toinette.  It  was  the  Comte  de  Fersen,  for¬ 
merly  a  frequenter  of  fetes  at  Trainon,  and 
now  conhding  in  a  desperate  plan.  The 
king  and  queen  urged  to  extremity,  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  that  they  were  about  to 
leave  France,  and  placed  their  escape  under 
the  guidance  of  his  devotion  and  skill. 
Fersen  joined  with  himself  three  sure  friends, 
MM.  de  Valory,  de  Moustier,  and  de  Maldan. 
They  were  to  disguise  themselves  as  valets, 
mount  the  box  of  the  carriages,  and  risk  their 
heads  to  save  the  heads  of  royalty.  All 
was  thus  arranged  for  the  journey  to  the 
German  frontier. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  king  and 
queen  retired  to  rest  as  usual ;  but  when 
the  unquiet  city  was  half  asleep,  both  rose 
and  dressed  in  simple  travelling  costumes. 
Madame  Elizabeth,  tint  angel  of  devotion, 
joined  them  with  the  dauphin  and  Madame 
Royale  (afterwards  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme).  They  left  the  palace  by  stealth; 
they  traversed  the  Carrousel ;  the  queen 
perceived  there  in  the  shade  M.  de  Lafayette 
the  too  conhdent •  guardian  of  royalty;  the 
king  came  out  at  last,  accompanied  by  the 
Comte  de  Fersen.  They  met  on  the  Quai 
des  Theatins.  Louis  XVI.  and  his  son  de¬ 
layed  half  an  hour ;  it  seemed  half  a  century  ! 
They  arrived  at  last.  The  party  entered 
two  coaches  and  pursued  on  a  gallop  the 
road  to  Chalons. 

The  passport  was  thus  worded  :  “  By  the 
king’s  order,  pass  Madame  La  Baronne  de 
Korf,  on  her  way  to  Frankfort  with  two 
children,  a  maid,  valet-de-chambre,  and  three 
domestics ;  signed,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Montmorin.” 

The  Baroness  de  Korf  was  Marie  Antoin¬ 
ette  ;  the  two  children  were  the  dauphin 
and  Madame  Royale ;  the  woman  and  valet- 
I  de-chambre,  were  Madame  Elizabeth  and 

I  Louis  XVI. 

They  reached  Chalons.  They  pursued 
^  their  journey,  and  the  fugitives  exclaimed, 

“We  are  saved !”  A  man  recognized  them, 
t  It  was  the  young  Drouet,  whose  name  will 


be  eternally  tarnished  with  the  blood  of  fou^ 
victims.  He  had  never  seen  Louis  XVI.  bu* 
he  noticed  his  resemblance  to  the  effigy  on 
coin.  He  divined  all.  He  immediately  gave 
the  alarm,  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped 
to  Varennes. 

At  half-past  eleven  in  the  evening,  the 
royal  family  entered  Varennes.  Drouet  had 
already  been  there  a  long  time.  The  hussars 
had  not  yet  arrived,  having  been  delayed  an 
hour  by  a  misunderstanding.  Now,  one 
hour  was  life  or  death,  safety  or  the  scaffold. 
The  three  disguised  gentlemen  sought  the 
officers  from  house  to  house.  The  king  and 
queen,  alarmed,  themselves  alighted  and 
wandered  through  the  streets.  They  inter¬ 
rogated  the  passers-by,  like  unfortunate 
wanderers  in  quest  of  a  lodging.  Useless 
trouble  and  vain  humiliation  !  They  regain¬ 
ed  their  carriages,  and  by  bribes  and  en¬ 
treaties  induced  the  the  postilions  to  remount 
their  horses.  They  resumed  their  journey, 
traversed  the  city,  and  became  reassured. 
Everything  slumbered  in  obscurity  except 
Drouet  and  his  friends.  They  were  laying 
in  wait  for  the  monarchy  under  the  shade  of 
an  old  feudal  tower.  It  approached.  They 
dashed  forward,  stopped  the  horses,  and 
ordered  the  travellers  to  descend.  The 
gentlemen  seized  their  arms,  and  consulted 
the  king  with  a  look.  The  king  prohibited 
their  using  them.  He  preferred  to  risk  the 
lives  of  his  own  family,  rather  than  shed  one 
drop  of  the  blood  of  his  people.  The  man, 
who  yesterday  commanded  30,000,000  of 
subjects,  obeyed  the  voice  of  an  unknown, 
and  followed  Drouet  to  the  honse  of  a  grocer, 
named  Sausse.  The  tocsin  sounded,  the  city 
was  aroused,  the  magistrates  summoned. 
Royalty  was  imprisoned  in  a  grocer’s  shop. 
Louis  XVI.  at  first  denied  his  name ;  but  see¬ 
ing  himself  recognised  by  all,  he  took  the 
hands  of  M.  Sausse,  and  said  to  him,  “Yes, 
I  am  your  king :  I  confide  to  you  my  fate, 
and  that  of  my  wife,  my  sister,  my  children. 
Allow  us  to  depart;  I  will  not  quit  France; 
I  will  but  seek  liberty  in  some  loyal  city. 
Save  with  me  France  and  Europe  !  As  a 
father,  I  entreat  you ;  as  a  king,  I  command 
you.”  The  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the 
dauphin  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and 
united  their  tears  to  the  supplications  of  the 
monarch.  At  sight  of  so  much_  greatness 
humbled  before  their  insignificance,  the  mayor 
and  grocer  were  troubled,  and  hesitated. 
Their  hearts  might  have  yielded,  but  their 
selfishness  tremWed  at  the  account  they 
would  have  to  render.  “  All  is  then  lost !” 
cried  the  queen ;  and  rising  indignantly,  she 
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retired  to  a  room,  with  her  children,  to  weep. 
Meanwhile  Louis  XVI.  was  still  agitated,  and 
still  hoped.  M.  de  Bouill6,  who  was  wait¬ 
ing  at  Slemi  wiih  his  troops,  might  perhaps 
be  warned  in  lime,  and  come  to  wrest  him 
from  his  jailers,  who  dare  not  lay  bauds  on 
him.  Hours  rolled  away  and  no  assistance 
appea4ed.  The  queen  and  her  children 
were  reposing  on  beds  without  having  un¬ 
dressed.  Horrible  night,  which  prepared 
Marie  Antoinette  for  the  vigil  before  the 
scaffold  !  When  she  rose  the  next  morning 
her  beautiful  blonde  huir  bad  become  white! 

At  half- past  seven  an  aide-de-camp  of 
Lafayette  arrived  from  Paris,  bearing  an 
order  of  arrest  from  the  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  the  royal  family,  surrounded  by 
8,000  guards,  set  out  for  Paris. 

The  royal  family  re  entered  Paris  on  the 
25th  of  J  une,  at  seven  in  the  evening. 

Placed  henceforth  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  people,  Marie  Antoinette  saw  her 
slightest  gesture  watched,  and  even  the  bed¬ 
chamber  open  by  night  to  the  National 
Guards.  , 

On  the  20lh  June,  1792,  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  faubourgs,  women  and  children, 
bearing  the  declatatiou  of  the  rights  of  man ; 
mechanics  in  iheir  shirt  sleeves,  armed  with 
pikes  and  canes,  displaying  tom  culottes  fur 
standards,  invaded  the  Tuileries,  forced  the 
door  of  tile  cabinet  of  Louis  XVH.  and  said 
to  him,  **  Monsieur,  you  are  a  traitor !  you 
must  die  or  sign  these  decrees,”  (they  were 
the  decrees  against  the  priests  and  in  favor 
of  the  federalists ;)  then  they  placed  on  his 
head  a  red  cap,  a  glass  of  wine  at  his  mouth, 
and  sought  the  Austrian  everywhere  to  kill 
her.  At  list  the  tocsin  of  the  10th  of  August 
sounded  the  last  hour  of  expiring  royalty. 
At  midnight,  Danton  gave  the  signal  of  as¬ 
sault  at  (he  clubs  and  at  the  faubourgs. 
Louis  XVI.  entrenched  himself  in  the  Tuil¬ 
eries  with  his  last  defenders.  The  queen, 
Madame  Elizabeth,  the  children  and  women, 
passed  the  night  in  mortal  terrors,  rising 
every  moment  to  listen  to  the  sinister  bells 
and  the  approaches  of  the  popular  ocean. 
Already  masters,  in  fact,  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  insurgents  attacked  the  Tuileries  to  the 
songs  of  the  Ca  ira  and  the  Marseillaise. 
Louis  XVI.  had  no  longer  any  safety  but  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  thither  he  re¬ 
paired  with  his  family  and  his  ministers. 
At  the  steps  of  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillants, 
a  group  of  the  insurgents  perceived  the 
cortege  and  barred  the  way.  “No,  no!” 
cried  they,  brandishing  their  pikes,  “  they 
shall  no  longer  deceive  the  nation.  Abdi¬ 


cation  or  death.”  They  obtained  a  passage 
by  declaiing  that  the  deputies  were  waiting 
for  the  king.  A  sapper  raised  the  young 
dauphin  in  his  arms,  carried  him  thus  before 
the  queen,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  collected  at  the  Manege. 

Louis  sat  down  with  bis  family  beside  the 
president,  Vergniaud:  “Gentlemen,”  said 
he,  “  I  am  come  hither  to  prevent  a  great 
crime.  I  have  thought  that  I  could  no  lunger 
be  in  safety  but  in  your  midst.”  And  he 
took  a  place  with  his  family  in  the  box  of  the 
logugraph.  He  was  present,  as  a  spectator, 
at  his  own  trial.  The  secretaries  took  (heir 
notes  near  him.  The  dauphin  was  seated  on 
a  straw  chair.  Marie  Antoinette  concealed 
herself  in  the  shade  of  a  corner.  This  mar¬ 
tyrdom  lasted  fourteen  hours. 

Louis  XVI.  and  the  queen  then  saw  the 
spoils  of  the  monarchy  brought  into  the 
saloon,  vestments  and  ornaments,  silver  and 
jewels.  Then  they  heard  the  Assembly  pro¬ 
claim  this  last  decrie:  Royalty  is  suspended 
in  France.  The  royal  family  will  remain 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  legislative  corps. 

The  dethroned  and  captive  princes  were 
conducted  to  a  dilapidated  lodging  in  the  old 
monastery  of  Les  Feuillants.  An  officer  bore 
thither,  in  his  arms,  the  sleeping  dauphin. 
The  king  retired  wiihont  undressing ;  the 
queen  threw  herself  beside  her  children ; 
Madame  Elizabeth  passed  the  night  in  prayer 
at  their  door. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August,  some 
municipal  officers  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
!  queen,  and  tore  from  her  the  last  friends  of 
her  captivity.  They  were  replaced  by  a 
brutal  jailer  and  his  wife  named  Tison,  by  the 
saddler  Rocher,  as  ferocious  in  heart  as  in 
countenance,  and  by  Simon  the  shoemaker, 
the  infamous  executioner  of  Louis  XV'II. 
Clery,  alone,  the  valet-de-chambre  of  the 
king,  obtained  leave  to  remain  near  bis  master, 
and  to  immortalize  his  devotion. 

The  captivity  in  the  Temple  lasted  nearly 
two  months.  It  was  frightful,  without  doubt, 
fur  Marie  Antoinette  and  for  the  king  ;  but 
they  were  resigned  to  it,  since  they  suffered 
together.  This  last  consolation  wtis  taken 
from  them  towards  the  end  of  September. 
They  had  just  supped  in  the  chamber  of 
Louis  XVI.  when  six  municipal  officers  en¬ 
tered.  They  read  to  the  prisoners  a  decree 
of  the  Commune,  which  ordered  their  im¬ 
mediate  separation,  and  the  removal  of -the 
king  into  the  great  tower. 

On  the  llth  of  December,  1792,  the 
gloomy  silence  of  the  Temple  was  disturbed 
by  a  great  tumult  of  men,  of  horses,  and  cf 
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firing.  The  Convention  were  coming  to  lead 
Louis  XV  [.  to  his  trial.  Who  can  describe 
the  Hngui.-.h  of  the  wife  during  her  husband’s 
trial  ?  The  speech  of  Desere  reached  Marie 
Anloinelle  ;  then  she  learned  the  death-war* 
rant  and  the  order  of  execution  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

There  remained  but  one  doubt  and  one 
hope  ;  would  tiie  king  be  allowed  to  embrace 
her  and  bless  her  before  his  execution  ?  And 
when  it  was  announced  to  her  that  she  would 
see  her  hiLsband,  she  felt  that  agony  itself 
has  iujoys,  and  the  beatings  of  her  heart 
counted  the  seconds  uutil  the  morrow. 

On  the  20lh  of  January,  at  seven  o’clock, 
Louis  XVI.,  calm  as  a  philosopher,  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  his  family.  He  re4|uest- 
ed  that  his  jailers  might  not  be  within  hear¬ 
ing,  but  watch  through  a  glazed  door. 

The  queen  descend^,  supporting  her  son 
anddaughter,  and  leaning  herself  on  Madame 
Elizabeth.  The  king  opened  his  arms,  and 
pressed  them  all  at  once  to  bis  heart.  He 
seated  his  wife  on  his  right  hand,  bis  sister 
on  his  left,  Madame  Hoyale  at  his  feet,  the 
dauphin  on  his  knees.  Thus  grouped  and 
mingled  in  one  embrace,  they  formed  but  one 
body  as  well  as  one  soul. 

The  fatal  moment  arrived :  Louis  XV’I. 
rose,  pressed  his  family  once  more  to  bis 
breast,  and  promised  to  see  them  again  the 
next  d.iy — bi-fore  the  eternal  separation.  He 
resolved  not  to  keep  this  promise,  left  us  a 
last  gleam  in  this  rught  of  despair.  He  led 
or  rather  bore  to  the  stairs  the  queen  hang¬ 
ing  on  his  neck,  Madame  Koyale  in  his 
arms,  the  dauphin  clinging  to  his  knees, 
Madame  Elizabeth  entwined  with  them  all. 
He  bade  them  adieu  thrice,  loosed  their 
clasping  hands  and  re-entered,  whde  the 
mother  and  aunt  supported  the  fainting  prin¬ 
cess. 

The  next  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  Marie 
Antoinette  heard  the  roll  of  sixty  drums,  the 
echoing  of  artillery,  the  tread  of  a  whole 
army,  announce  the  departure  of  her  hus¬ 
band  for  execution.  The  gratings  of  her 
windows  did  not  allow  of  her  receiving  the 
last  look  which  the  king  cast  upon  the  tower, 
where  he  left  his  family  more  unfortunate 
than  himself.  The  fatal  night  had  been  di¬ 
vided  between  faintings,  sobs,  and  prayers. 
Marie  Antoinette  calculated  the  time  and  the 
distance,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divine  the 
exact  moment  in  which  the  head  of  Louis 
XVI.  would  fall. 

The  removal  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  the 
Conciergerie  took_place  on  the  2nd  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1793. 


Fouquier  Tinville  came,  on  the  1 3th  of 
October,  to  signify  to  Marie  Antoinette  her 
act  of  accusation.  “  Her  crime  was  to  have 
been  a  queen,  the  wife  and  mother  of  a  king, 
and  to  have  abhorred  the  revolution  that 
wrested  from  her  her  crown,  her  husband, 
her  children,  and  her  life.”  She  replied  not 
a  word,  and  repaired,  amid  a  battalion  of 
gendarmes,  to  the  tribunal  of  her  judges. 

She  defended  with  courage  and  even  with 
self-sacrifice  the  memory  of  her  hu>band ; 
but  the  decree  had  been  already  pronounced. 
Hermann  coldly  resumed  the  accusation  and 
declared  Mat ie  Antoinette  condemned  by  the 
people.  Chauveau  Legarde  and  Tron^on 
Ducondray  addressed,  to  deaf  judges,  a  de¬ 
fence  which  has  been  heard  by  posterity. 
Then  the  jury  pretended  to  deliberate,  and 
pronounced  the  penally  of  death,  amid  the 
cruel  plaudits  of  the  multitude,  'fhe  queen 
returned  to  listen  to  her  sentence,  without 
suffering  a  word  or  gesture  to  escape  her. 
“  Have  you  any  enervation  to  make  ?” 
asked  Hermann  She  shook  her  head,  and 
ruse  of  herself  to  walk  to  execution,  tri¬ 
umphing  in  her  supreme  majesty  over  the 
ignoble  applause  which  followed  her  to  the 
very  depths  of  her  celL 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
first  rays  of  dawn  were  shedding  a  livid  light 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Conciergerie.  Con¬ 
ducted  to  the  funeial  cell  where  the  con¬ 
demned  await  execution,  the  queen  obtained 
from  the  concienjt  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
wrote  to  her  sister-in-law. 

Marie  Antoinette  slept,  like  LouU  XV'I., 
some  hours  of  her  last  night.  The  13th  of 
October,  at  daybreak,  the  daughter  of  Ma¬ 
dame  B.iult  came  to  dress  her  and  to  arrange 
her  hair.  She  laid  aside  the  color  of  mourn¬ 
ing  for  that  of  innocence,  putting  on  a  white 
dress,  a  white  handkerchief,  and  wearing  no 
sign  of  widowhood  but  a  black  ribbon  bound 
around  her  temples.  How  many  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  this  toilet  for  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  must  she  have  thought  of  those  in  which 
formerly  twenty  of  her  women  adorned  her 
for  the  fdtes  of  Versailles  and  of  Trianon! 

An  immense  throng  awaited  the  passage 
of  the  victim,  ranged  in  two  tumultuous  lines, 
stationed  at  the  windows,  on  the  roofs,  in  the 
trees,  from  the  door  of  the  Conciergerie  to 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  The  women 
especially,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  wished 
to  see  the  Austrian  die,  and  had  invaded' 
even  the  court  of  the  prisons. 

At  eleven  o’clock,  the  gendarmes  and  the 
executioner  came  to  seek  their  prey.  The 
queen  embraced  Mademoiselle  Banlt,  cut  off 
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herself  a  part  of  her  abundant  hair,  gave  her 
hands  to  be  bound  by  the  executioners,  and 
began  her  walk  with  a  majestic  step,  without 
hesitation,  agitation,  or  paleness.  No  human 
power  could  prevent  her  dying  as  she  had 
lived,  Queen  of  France.  Only  a  gesture  of 
horror  escaped  her,  when  she  was  ordered  to 
ascend  the  cart  of  the  condemned.  She  had 
expected  to  be  spared,  like  Louis  XVI.  this 
horrible  vehicle  of  assassins.  She  resigned 
herself  to  it  promptly,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
ascended  this  last  throne.  The  sworn  priest 
took  his  place  behind  her,  though  she  repuls¬ 
ed  his  assistance.  The  crowd  shouted :  “  Vtvf 
la  Repuhlique  !  Down  with  tyranny  !  Death 
to  the  Austrian.!  Room  for  the  widow  Capet!” 

The  cart  set  out  surrounded  with  naked 
sabres  and  bayonets.  A  martyrdom  greater 
for  the  queen  than  the  clamor  of  the  people 
was,  that  she  could  not,  having  her  hands 
tied,  save  herself  from  the  jolting  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle,  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  her  de¬ 
meanor.  “  Ah  !  ah  !”  cried  the  women,  with 
infamous  sneers,  “  you  have  no  longer  your 
6ne  cushions  of  the  Trianon!”  Another  trial 
yet  for  the  woman;  the  wind,  which  pierced 
the  autumnal  mist,  disarrayed  her  bumble 
toilet,  bore  her  hair  from  her  bonnet,  and 
blew  it  against  her  eyes,  reddened  by  the 
cold.  She  sometimes  bit  her  lip,  as  if  to 
suppress  a  cry  of  suffering. 


fOcL, 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Place  de  la  Revo¬ 
lution,  she  saw,  on  one  side,  the  Tuileriea, 
where  her  brow  bad  received  the  diadem, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  red  scaffold,  where  her 
head  was  soon  to  fall.  Two  tears  rolled 
from  her  eyes  over  her  captive  hands. 

On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  platform, 
she  ascended  with  a  firm  step:  “Pardon  me, 
sir,”  said  she  gently  to  the  executioner, 
whose  foot  she  had  accidentally  touched. 
She  knelt  and  prayed  a  few  moments.  Then 
she  rose  and  looked  towards  the  towers  of 
the  temple.  “Adieu  again,  my  dear  chil¬ 
dren,”  murmured  she,  “  I  go  to  rejoin  your 
father.”  These  were  her  last  words.  She 
threw  herself  on  the  block,  as  if  impatient  to 
die.  The  executioner  hesitated  to  cut  short 
such  'a  life.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  de¬ 
tached  the  axe.  It  fell  at  last,  and  the  head 
of  the  queen  bounded  far  from  her  body. 
The  assistant  of  the  executioner  seized  it  by 
the  hair,  and  holding  it  high  in  the  air,  made 
the  tour  of  the  scaffold,  sprinkling  it  with 
blood.  A  cry  of  Vive  la  Rtpuhlique !  re¬ 
echoed  from  one  end  of  the  place  to  the 
other. 

The  next  day  might  have  been  read,  and 
may  still  be  read,  on  the  register  of  inter¬ 
ments  of  La  Madeleine: — “For  the  bier  of 
the  widow  Capet,  seven  francs!" 


Milton’s  Rib-bone. — Mention  is  made  of 
Cromwell’s  skull ;  so  it  may  not  be  out  of 

Slace  to  tell  you  that  I  have  handled  one  of 
[il  ton’s  ribs.  Cow  per  speaks  indignantly, 
of  the  desecration  of  our  divine  poet’s  grave, 
on  which  shameful  occurrence,  some  of  the 
bones  were  clandestinely  distributed.  One 
fell  to  the  lot  of  an  old  and  esteemed  friend, 
and  between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  ago, 
at  his  house,  not  many  miles  from  London, 
1  have  often  examined  the  said  rib-bone. 
That  friend  is  long  since  dead ;  but  bis  son. 


now  in  the  vale  of  years,  lives,  and  I  doubt 
not,  from  the  reverence  felt  for  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost,  that  he  has  religiou«ly  pre¬ 
served  the  precious  relic.  It  might  not  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  have  his  name  publish¬ 
ed  ;  but  from  his  tastes,  be — being  a  person 
of  some  distinction  in  literary  pursuits — is 
likely  to  be  a  reader  of  Notes  and  Queries, 
and  if  this  should  catch  his  eye,  he  may  be 
induced  to  send  you  some  particulars.  I 
I  know  he  is  able  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
'  a  doubt. — Notes  and  Queries. 
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Thk  iMue  of  th«  British  press  daring  the  last 
month,  have  not  been  very  important.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  comprises  most  of  those  in  which 
American  readers  will  haTS  an  interest ; — 

History  of  the  Byiantine  Empire  from  7  IS  to 
1607,  by  George  Finlay.  This  is  highly  spoken  of. 
The  Literary  Gatette  says; — “Mr.  Fimlat  has  nn- 
dertaken  to  write  the  history  of  a  period,  the 
attractive  interest  of  which  is  far  inferior  to  its 
actual  importagce.  With  patient  assiduity  and 
laborious  research  Mr.  Finlay  has  compiled  the 
annals  of  this  unpromising  epoch,  and  has  tilled  up 
the  masterly  outline  sketched  by  the  historian  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
copious  detail,  he  describee  the  revolutions  of  the 
throne,  the  successions  of  families,  the  personal 
eharaeters  of  the  Greek  princes,  the  mode  of  their 
life  and  death,  the  maxims  and  influence  of  their 
domestic  government,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
reign  to  accelerate  or  suspend  the  downfall  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  Certainly  more  is  made  to  appear 
in  Byzantine  history  than  (ribbon  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  and  then  Voltaire  describee  when  he  speaks 
of  it  as  “a  worthless  repertory  of  declaidations 
and  miracles  disgraceful  to  the  human  mind.” 

Two  translations  of  Prof.  De  Felice’s  History  of 
Protestantism  in  France  have  been  issued.  The 
Literary  Gazette  speaks  of  it  as  a  work  of  ability 
and  learning,  written  in  a  style  of  moderation  and 
candor. 

An  edition  ,of  Dr.  Yinet's  Homiletics,  or  Theory 
of  Preaching  has  been  published.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  the  roost  complete  and  systematic  work  I 
that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject,  all  points  of 
pulpit  eloquence  being  discussed,  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  spirit  of  the  matter  of  discourse,  down 
to  the  details  of  style  and  of  elocution.  Vinet  was 
was  a  divine  who  had  the  highest  ideas  of  the 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  ministerial  oflice, 
and  he  directed  the  efforts  of  his  powerful  and 
accomplished  mind  with  intelligent  zeal  to  the 
training  of  students  for  the  sacred  office  of  the 
Chrisitian  pastorate.  The  illustrations  of  his  lec¬ 
tures  are  taken  from  the  stores  of  classical  leaminj^ 
os  well  as  from  the  literature  of  theology  and  the 
records  of  ecclesiastical  history.  A  mors  import¬ 
ant  and  practical  manual  of  study  could  not  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  to  fill  the 
office  of  the  Christian  ministry.” 

The  second  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Sneyclopetdia  Britanniea  is  completed,  bringing 
the  alphabetical  dictionary  down  to  the  article 
Anatomy.  Many  of  the  papers  are  the  same  as 
in  former  editions  of  the  work ;  but  on  subjects  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  progressive,  pains  have  been 
taken  to  bring  the  information  up  to  the  period  of 
publication.  Thus,  the  articles  on  Agriculture  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry  contain  a  summary  of  the 
modem  improvents  and  researches  which  have 


been  conspicuous  in  this  department.  The  first 
volume  contains  the  Preliminary  Dissertations  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  Playfair,  Sir  J.  lA-slie,  Sir  James 
Macintosh,  and  Archbishop  Whately. 

Progress  of  Russia  in  the  West,  North,  and  South. 
By  Ihivid  Urqubart  The  Critic  says; — “This 
author,  with  his  accustomed  freshness,  vigor,  and 
originality,  has  wrought  out  a  drama  of  rot^ern 
history,  full  of  dark  plots  and  stirring  incidento, 
and  tragical  catastrophes — the  materials  collected 
in  the  course  of  personal  communication  with  the 
chief  actors  in  many  of  the  events  related  the  living 
testimony  of  the  present  explains  the  past,  since 
Russia  ^came  in  Europe  a  plague-spot  and  a 
power.  No  diversity  of  opinion  can  arii>e  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  this  record,  although,  to 
quote  a  memorable  sentence,  ‘Unless  a  man  knows 
what  ought  to  l>e  done  he  can  never  know  what 
has  been  done;  information  can  be  of  service  only 
to  those  who  can  class  it,  be  it  science,  be  it 
conduct’  ” 

Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times  of  Hargon  and 
Sennacherib;  an  Inquiry  into  the  IlistoricalMeaning 
and  purpose  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  with  some 
Notice  of  their  Bearing  on  the  Social  and  Political 
Life  of  England.  By  Edward  Strachey. — The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  work  is  principally  to  show  “  what  the 
prophets  were  to  the  Jews,  and  what  they  are  to 
us,  by  a  methodical  examination  of  what  the  great- 
I  eat  of  them  said  and  did,  during  a  chief  crisis  of 
his  country’s  history.  The  meaning  of  facts  came 
to  light  in  the  collision  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
with  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  as  they  did  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  or  Napoleon,  overran 
Europe;  and  if  we  will  take  the  book  of  Inuah, 
and  follow  its  guidance,  we  may  expect  to  see  its 
faeis  in  their  own  proper  light”  In  carrying  out 
this  examination  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  author 
avails  himself  as  frequently  os  possible  of  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Nimrod  and  Khorsabad. 

The  British  Cabinet  in  1 863.  The  object  of  this 
volume  is  stated  by  the  Athenceum,  to  be  “to  give 
an  acoount  of  the  characters  and  careers  of  *  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers’  A  very  interesting  book 
might  be  written  on  such  a  subject ;  but  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  this  one  falls  below  the  expectations 
raised  by  its  title.  It  is  a  mere  compilation,  neither 
exhibiting  wide  research  nor  dealing  in  graphic 
writing.” 

Dr.  Chalmers’s  Correspondence,  which  has  been 
recently  published  by  Dr.  Hanna,  and  republished 
^  the  Hsarns,  is  highly  spoken  of.  But  the 
(Sitie  thinks  the  volume  “  a  mistake,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  increase  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  reputation; 
and  it  will,  we  fear,  be  viewed  as  a  mistake  by  the 
purchaser.  Considering  the  many  public  individ¬ 
uals  with  whom  Chalmers  was  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  when  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame — the  questions 
of  ecelcsiastical  and  political  moment  to  which  his 
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doctrine  which  pervade*  the  volumes  is  simply 
attention  was  directed — and  especially  hie  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  ‘Free  Kirk’  movement — we  are 
astonishe<l  at  the  ordinary  and  commonplace  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  the  volume  is  made  up.  A  portion 
is  composed  of  merely  brief  notes;  another  section, 
of  letters  of  reli;^ious  counsel  and  advice,  excellent 
in  themselves,  but  containing  nothing  of  a  very 
novel  or  striking  nature.  A  small  m^icum  only 
can  be  specified  us  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
and  of  tbat  we  shall  proceed  to  furnish  some  speci¬ 
mens.” 

Life  in  Sweden,  by  Selina  Banbury,  2  vola.  The 
Athenifuin  reckons  Miss  Bunbury  inthe  category 
of  “odd  female  trsvellera”  “She  is  not  so  much 
wanting  in  good  nature  as  wanting  in  taste.  She 
poeeessee  the  power  of  observation  in  larger  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  faculty  of  selection.  A  sledge 
accident  which  confined  her  to  the  house,  made  her 
the  object  of  affectionate  ministration  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Bremer — to  whose  thoughtful  and  delicate 
benevolance  every  one  who  has  written  concern¬ 
ing  the  Swedish  novelist  bears  concurrent  tes¬ 
timony.” 

Albert  Smith’s  spirited  work,  the  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  neatly  reprinted  by  Mr.  Putnam,  is  thus  spoken 
of  by  the  Literary  Gazette;  “Mont  Blanc  is  cer¬ 
tainly  Mr.  Alliert  Smith’s  grand  hit;  the  earlier 
efforts  of  his  fancy  were  not  by  many  degrees  so 
happy.  The  Ballet-girl  was  untrue  to  nature  (the 
young  ladies  themselves  said  so);  whoever  heard 
of  oysters  and  porter  in  the  coulUtet  of  IL  M.  T. 
The  populanty  of  the  Book  of  Snob*  among  the 
very  class  satirised  was  the  very  best  evidence 
tbat  it  was  considered  a  very  flattering  portrait 
than  olherw.se :  Jack  Johnson  was  loo  fast  and  too 
immoral,  while  Mr,  Ledbury  was  too  slow.  The  sad 
truth  became  evident,  and  Mr.  Albert  Smith  was  the 
first  to  recognize  it — Dicken  is  inimitable ;  none 
but  he,  with  that  strong  yet  delicate  hand,  and  that 
calm,  piercing,  love-laden  eye,  can  shoot  with  un¬ 
erring  aim  the  shafts  of  a  hit  that  goes  straight 
home  to  the  jiopular  heart;  nuenvenomed  shatts, 
but  rather  honey-tipt,  barbe  not  wounding  as  the 
steel  that  kills,  but  as  the  healing  lancet  that  lets 
the  ill  humor  out  and  lets  the  pure  health  in.  Mr. 
Albert  Smith  resolved  upon  hitting  out  something 
new  for  himself — he  did  so;  he  discovered  Mount 
Blanc.'' 

A  new  edition  of  Pope’s  works  has  been  com¬ 
menced,  under  the  editorshi  p  of  Robert  Carruthers. 
Mr.  C.’s  qualities  n-s  an  editor  are  thus  spoken  of  by 
the  Examiner: — “No  part  of  the  poetiy  is  yet  be¬ 
fore  us  in  this  edition,  but  Mr.  Carruthers  shows 
ns,  hy  the  judicious  tone  and  manner  of  his  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  that  he  is  likely  to  prove  a  very 
good  editor.  He  gives  an  outline  of  the  fasts, 
neither  carping  like  Bowles  nor  panegyrising  like 
Roseoe,  but  criticising  the  statements  of  both  bio¬ 
graphers  with  much  discreetness,  contributing  even 
a  new  illustration  now  and  then,  and  making  ex¬ 
cellent  occasional  use  of  the  poet’s  lettera.  8uch  of 
the  latter  as  are  thus  extracte<l  we  have  read  with  re¬ 
newed  pleausure.  and  we  must  repeat,  what  more 
than  once  we  have  said  in  this  journal,  that  Pope’s 
letters,  notwithstAnding  an  artificiality  of  tone  in 
•ome  of  them,  and  a  too  great  elaboration  and 
nicety  of  expression,  are  for  the  most  part  thor¬ 
oughly  true  in  feeling  as  well  as  masterly  in  wit 
and  style. 
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Miss  Norris’s  Life  of  Madame  De  Stacl,  which 
has  received  rough  nsage  from  the  press,  obtains 
from  a  recent  reviewal  in  the  Literary  Geuette,  a 
more  lenient  treatment: — “  Various  faults  appear 
in  the  work,  but  on  these  we  are  disposed  to  look 
leniently,  as  the  authoress  disarms  criticism  by  her 
own  frank  apologies.  Few  writers  have  succeeded 
so  well  in  a  first  youthful  effort,  and  the  principles 
and  talents  displayed  in  the  work  deserve  approval 
and  encouragement  Of  the  life  and  times  of 
Madame  de  Stacl,  Mise  Norris  has  written  a  concise 
and  interesting  narrative.” 

The  Lamp  and  the  Lantern.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  which  has  been  handsomely  reprinted 
by  Messrs  Cabter  and  Brothers,  New  York,  is 
thus  lauded  by  the  jLiferary  Gazette:  “Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sermon-writers 
of  the  present  day.  His  discourses  have  little  of 
the  teclinicality  of  styly,  or  formality  of  coiistrno- 
tion,  which  we  usually  associate  with  this  species  of 
oomporition.  He  deals  little  in  argument  and  much 
in  illustration.  This  is  too  often  a  mark  of  super¬ 
ficial  preaching,  but  in  Dr.  Bamiltons  sermons  the 
profuse  ornament  covers  a  substantial  body  of  do» 
trinal  and  practical  truth.  From  history  and  lite¬ 
rature,  from  science  and  art,  this  accomplished 
divine  draws  illustrations  and  enforces  applications 
of  sacred  truth.  When  we  say  that  the  diction  is 
often  over-ornate,  and  the  allusions  sometimes 
ludicrously  homely,  we  describe  the  chief  faults  of 
the  writer’s  style.  The  work  is  likely  to  prove  as 
popular  as  other  volumes  by  the  same  author.  An 
imagination  so  fertile  and  information  so  varied 
need  not  tear  exhaiution,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
find  Dr.  Hamilton  more  frequently  publishing 
books  which  are  at  once  pleasant  in  their  style  and 
profitable  in  their  matter.” 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic.  A  short 
History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the  Commonwealth. 
By  Charles  Merivale,  B.D,  The  Literary  Gazette 
says,  “In  this  volume  Mr.  Merivale  has  given  a 
sketch  of  the  most  stirring  and  interesting  century 
of  Roman  history.  As  a  book  fur  educational  use  U 
is  supeior  to  anything  that  has  yet  been  written  on 
that  period  of  Roman  history.  Those  who  wish 
more  fully  to  study  the  history,  and  especially  the 
(lolitical  pbilowphy,  of  the  last  days  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth,  we  recommend  to  pass  from  tha 
short  sketches  of  Merivale  to  the  copious  disquisi¬ 
tions  of  Ferguson.” 

Private  Trials  and  Public  Calamities;  or  the 
Early  Life  of  Alexander  des  Escheralles.  This  is 
characterized  by  the  Spectator,  as  “  a  natural  and 
interesting,  if  not  striking  a<Nmunt  of  the  family 
and  social  distress  inflicted  by  the  French  Revolo- 
tion.” 

Mount  Lebanon;  a  ten  Years’  residence  from 
18-12  to  1852,  describing  the  Mannei^  Customs  and 
Religion  of  its  inhabitants,  with  a  full  account  of 
the  Druse  Religion  and  historical  records  of  the 
Mountain  Tribes  by  CoL  Churchill,  Staff  Officer  on 
the  British  expedition  to  Syria.  3  Vols.  The 
Athenaeum  pronouncesthese  volumes  “  very  curious 
and  interesting.  All  the  essential  matter  which 
they  contain  might  have  been  presented  in  a  more 
condensed  form,  and  might  have  been  far  better 
arranged ;  but  for  the  faults  of  the  work  in  these 
respects  there  is  some  excuse  in  the  abundance  of 
the  details,  many  of  them  personally  collected, 
which  the  author  bad  to  communicate  respecting  a 
conntry  so  little  known  as  the  Lebanon.  The  political 
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this: — that  Tnrksy  is  fast  breaking  tip  from  internal 
oauses,  even  if  let  alone;  that  t^yria  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  that  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  Uoseians  and  the  French  are  the  two  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers  that  have  the  strongest  hold  of  this 
part  of  the  East — Russia  as  the  protector  of  the 
Greek,  and  France  of  the  Latin  Christians;  but  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  East  if  Great  Britain, 
America,  and  Protestantism  were  to  step  in  more 
ostensibly  and  act  a  more  direct  and  vehement 
part,’' 

The  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Savonarola,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  Uistory  of  Church  and  State  Connection. 
By  K.  R.  Madden.  2  vols.  The  Alhenctum  thinks 
that  “Savonarola  has  undoubtedly  l>een  ill  used. 
He  was  persecuted  by  the  Medici,  and  burnt  by  the 
Pope.  He  has  been  largely  admired  by  fanatics, 
and  as  largely  abused  by  men  of  letters.  Bayle 
has  touched  him  with  his  merciless  scalpiel, — Roscoe 
has  urged  against  him  every  scrap  of  scandal  and 
every  suggestion  of  a  fault  treasured  up  by  his 
ancient  enemies  of  Florence.  A  host  of  other 
writers  have  spurted  their  ink  upon  his  name,  and 
as  if  all  this  were  not  enough  for  the  poor  monk  to 
bear— ,Mr.  Madden  has  undertaken  his  defence. 
The  book  will  be  a  welcome  one  to  many  English 
readers,  as  containing  a  full  account  of  a  remarka¬ 
ble  person  whose  name  is  perhaps  better  known  in 
this  country  than  that  of  any  other  Romish  martyr. 
But  it  is  in  no  sense  a  good  “  Life.”  The  materials 
collected  are  rich  and  interesting:  they  are  want¬ 
ing,  however,  in  art  and  orderly  disposition.” 

Life  in  the  Clearings  versus  the  Bush.  By  Mrs. 
Moodie,  author  of  “  Houghing  in  the  Bush.”  The 
papiere  uiIb  getting  tired  of  Mrs.  Moodie.  The 
Athenceum  tiud  the  “made-up  tone  and  style  of  the 
magazine,  the  annual,  and  the  pic-nic  volume  in 
Mrs.  Moodie’s  new  effort  to  tuin  Canada  into  a 
pocket  Eldjrado.  We  go  on  through  scrap?  of 
verse,  sketches  of  eharacter,  a  trifle  altered  and  im¬ 
proved  for  exhibition,  cuttings  from  the  local 
papers  concerning  famous  criminals  and  their  in¬ 
famous  dee  Is — glibly  and  spiritedly  it  is  true,  but 
with  a  sense  of  unreality — a  pervading  assurance 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  professional  authoress — 
such  as  prevents  our  giving  to  this  work  a  recep¬ 
tion  as  cordial  as  that  which  we  gave  to  its  prede¬ 
cessor — and  such  as  warrants  our  hoping  that  Mrs. 
Moodie  will  not  further  bring  the  “sweepings'’  of 
her  experience  to  market  now  that  the  real,  valua¬ 
ble  truths  in  her  wallet  have  been  all  purchased, 
paid  for,  and  sent  home.” 

Mr.  Prime’s  “  Old  House  by  the  River,”  by  the 
author  of  “  The  Owl  Creek  Letters,”  originally  pub¬ 
lished  by  thellARPKEa,  is  noticed  by  the  Alhenautn. 
“  The  Old  House  by  the  River,’  is  a  series  of  small 
sentimental  tales,  in  which  the  writer  would  seem 
to  have  taken  Professor  Wilson  for  his  model,  and 
treats  us  to  a  series  of  pathetic  death-scenes,  Ac.,  the 
like  of  which  we  do  not  recollect,  save  in  Christo¬ 
pher  North’s  ‘‘Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life.”  This  character  will  suffice  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  desire  to  rank  this  volume  aright 
among  the  fictions  of  America.  Though  the  style 
of  such  pathos  be  nut  the  purest  quality,  or  of  the 
most  powerful  order,  the  sentiment  cannot  be  com¬ 
plained  of  as  wholly  insincere,  to  judge  by  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  on  ourselves.” 

Mr.  Brace's  Home  Life  in  Germany,  originally 
published  by  Mr.  Sceibneb,  has  been  republished 


in  London.  A  long  reviewal  in  the  Z»/<*rary 
OaztHe  closes  by  “cordially  recomnu-nding  both 
this  and  the  previous  volue  by  Mr.  Brace,  on  Hun¬ 
gary,  as  books  of  descriptive  travel  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  observer,  and  a  light-minded  and  genial- 
hearted  writer.” 

Mr.  Hawthorne’s  Tanglewood  Tale^  published 
by  Ticksob,  Reed  and  Fields,  of  Boston,  have  been 
republished  in  London.  The  Critic  says  of  the 
work,  “  this  is  really  a  pleasant  little  book — a  book 
for  the  sea-side,  the  river,  and  the  rail — a  lK)ok  for 
old  boys  as  well  as  young  boys,  when  the  old  boy 
gets  weary  of  hie  newspaper  and  the  last  Quarterly.” 

For  students  of  Greek  literature  a  useful  manual 
is  prepared  of  the  Homeric  Dialect,  its  leading 
Forms  and  Peculiarities,  by  James  Skerrett  Baird, 
T.C.D.  The  variations  of  the  epic  language  which 
distinguish  the  Uomeiic  poems  are  pointed  out  in 
a  clear  and  systematic  manner,  and  useful  tales 
and  paradiguis  are  included  in  the  work  from  the 
best  German  writers  on  the  dialects.  Mr.  Baird 
intends  to  publish  similar  treatises  on  the  other 
dialects,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics, 

’The  trices;  or,  Lectures  to  Young  Men,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  is  thought  by  the  l.iter- 
ary  Gazette  to  contain  “  warnings  and  counsels  by 
a  man  who  knows  much  of  the  world,  and  who  is 
actuated  by  sincere  and  earnest  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  y^ung.  Some  of  the  statements  are 
especially  addressed  to  American  readers,  but  most 
of  the  principles  and  practical  hints  are  applicable 
to  young  men  under  all  circumstances.” 

Stray  Ijeaves  from  Shady  Places.  By  Mra 
Newton  Croeland  (late  Camilla  Toulmin).  “Mr& 
Croeland  has  collected  in  this  delightful  volume,  the 
tales  which  she  has  had  contributed  to  the  various 
magazines  and  annuals.  They  well  deserve  to  be 
rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  periodicals.  They  are 
all  wholesome  in  their  teachings;  the  texts  are 
taken  from  real  life ;  they  have  a  definite  end  and 
aim,  in  the  improvement  of  men  and  of  society.” 

The  death  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
British  soldiers.  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Charles  J. 
Napier,  occurred  on  the  20th  ult.,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age.  From  the  year  17U4  to  the 
year  1849,  he  had  been  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  military  service.  In  1798  be  was  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  again  in 
putting  down  the  insurrection  of  1803.  In  the 
Peninsula  he  commanded  the  50th  throughout  the 
camjiaign,  terminating  with  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
and  was  made  prisoner  after  receiving  no  fewer 
than  five  wounds,  viz:  leg  broken  by  a  musket 
shot,  a  sabre  cut  on  the  head,  a  wound  in  the  back 
with  a  bayonet,  ribe  broken  by  a  cannon  shot,  and 
several  severe  contusions  from  the  butt  end  of  a 
musket  In  the  latter  end  of  1809  he  returned  to 
the  Peninsula,  where  he  remained  till  1811,  and 
was  present  at  the  action  of  the  Coa,  where  he  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him  ;  at  Bueacn,  where  he 
was  shot  through  the  face,  and  had  his  jaw  broken 
and  eye  injured;  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor; 
at  the  second  siege  of  Badajos,  and  a  great  number 
of  skirmishesi  In  1818  he  served  in  a  floating  ex¬ 
pedition  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  and  landed  a  great  numWr  of  times  at 
Craney  Island  and  other  plaoea.  He  served  also  in 
the  campaign  of  1816,  and  was  present  at  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  Cambray.  He  commanded  the  force  employ- 
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«d  in  Scinde,  nod,  on  the  17lh  of  Febrnnry,  1843, 
with  only  2,800  British  troops,  atUcked  and  de¬ 
feated,  after  a  desperate  action  of  three  hours 
duration,  22.000  of  the  enemy  strongly  posted  at 
Meeanee.  On  the  21st  of  February,  Uydrabad 
surrendered  to  him ;  and  on  the  24th  of  March, 
with  &,0<K)  men,  he  attacked  and  signally  defeated, 
20.000  of  the  enemy  posted  in  a  very  strong  and 
diiiictalt  position  at  Dubba,  near  Hydrabad,  thus 
completing  the  entire  subjugation  ofScinde.  Early 
in  1845,  with  a  force  consisting  of  about  5,000  men 
•f  all  arms,  he  took  the  field  against  the  mountain 
Md  desert  tribes  situated  on  Uie  right  bank  of  the 
Indus  to  the  north  of  Shikarpore,  and,  after  an 
arduous  campaign,  effected  the  total  destruction  of 
these  robber  trib^  In  1849  Sir  Charles  was  ap- 
inted  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  India, 
t  this  position  he  did  not  long  retain. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  about  to  make  an  excursion 
to  Egypt,  via  Constantinople;  not,  it  is  understood, 
in  any  political  capacity,  but  in  order  to  make  him¬ 
self  personally  acquainted  with  these  interesting 

countries. - Mrs.  Howard,  it  is  said,  never  was  in 

the  United  States,  but  was  the  daughter  of  a  baker 
and  pastry-cook,  in  Drury  Lane,  London.  Some 
years  since.  Miss  Howard  married  an  attorney’s 
clerk,  named  Gurley,  from  whom  she  separated  in 
a  few  montha  Louis  Napoleon  saw  her  on  the 
stage,  and  became  enamored  of  her ;  hence  the  con¬ 
nection  between  them. 

a 

The  Leieetter  Mercurtf  has  an  account  of  a 
general  tea-gathering  of  the  working-classes  of  that 
town  held  to  celebrate  the  name  of  Eliza  Cook,  by 
recitations,  Ac.,  from  her  worka  A  full-sited  por¬ 
trait  of  the  favorite  authoress  was  placed  over  the 
chair,  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  rose^  intertwined 
in  a  very  tasteful  manner  with  various  other 
fluwera  In  the  course  of  the  evening  between 
thirty  and  forty  recitations  and  tinging*,  all  from 
Miss  Cook's  works,  were  given  by  about  a  dozen 
working  men. 

Thackeray’s  new  serial,  to  be  entitled  The  Nev- 
eome»,  is  on  the  verge  of  publication. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
author' of  Valeriut,  and  translator  of  the  Ancient 
Sftanish  Ballads,  one  of  the  cleverest  men  there 
were  in  Britain  has  been  compelled  to  depart  for 
Italy  for  health.  In  noticing  his  absence  the  Critic 
8ay^  “  They  say  that  his  departure  from  England  is 
coincident  with  his  departure  from  the  editorship 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  If  so,  His  pity :  pity  ’tis. 
His  true.  .  Our  last  man  of  high  talent  then  has 
departed  from  the  Quarterlies.  The  A^in&vryAhas 
now  for  editor  Mr.  Comewall  Lewis ;  the  North 
Brithh,  Professor  Fraser;  the  Britith  Quarterly, 
Dr.  Vaughan;  the  Weetmiiuter,  the  tret  juneti  in 
uno  of  Chapman,  in  the  Strand,  Bray  of  Coventry 
(what  an  appropriate  name  I  what  an  appropriate 
locale  /)  and  “  Miss  Evans,”  translatrese  of  Strauss’s 
Life  of  Chritt,  These  are  thy  trimestrial  Gods,  O 
Israel” 

Dr.  Waagen’s  work  on  the  Treaturet  of  Art  in 
England,  will  form  one  of  the  early  publicationa  of 
the  ensuing  season. 

A  new  work  by  M.  Proudhom,  entitled  Philoto- 
phy  of  Progrett,  or  the  Program,  is  announced  to 
appear. 

Chevalier  Bunsen’s  Hippolytui  figures  in  the  last 


batch  of  works  denounced  as  “  damnable  and  dan¬ 
gerous”  by  the  Ckingregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome. 

A  new  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  announced, 
and  a  carefully  compiled  Catalogue  of  his  works, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Plympton,  in  Devon¬ 
shire. 

The  Parlamento  of  Turin  of  the  4th  announced 
that  two  manuscripts  of  great  importance  have 
been  found  among  Gioberti’s  papers:  one  being  a 
complete  work  on  Ontology,  and  the  other  a  work 
on  (Catholic  Reform,  a  subject  which  had  engrossed 
Gioberti's  attention  during  the  latter  days  of  his 
life,  and  which  he  used  to  discuss  with  his  intimate 
friends,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Montanelli,  and 
Lamennaia 

’The  new  Dnke  of  Saxe  Weimar  has  ordered  the 
castle  of  Wartburg,  in  which  Luther  was  secreted 
after  being  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
in  which  he  worked  at  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
to  be  decorated  with  appropriate  mural  paintings. 

Professor  Encke,  the  Astronomer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Rector  of  the  University  of  ^rlin. 

Mr.  Leone  Levi  has  had  the  honor  to  receive 
from  the  King  of  Prussia  the  Gold  Medal  for 
Science,  in  appreciation  of  his  work  on  the  Com 
mereial  Law  of  the  World. 

German  journals  announce  that  Professor  Ger- 
vinus  has  been  deprived  of  his  title  of  Professor  by 
a  ministerial  decision  ; — he  has  also  been  interdicted 
from  giving  lectures. 

A  new  English  expedition  for  the  exploration  of 
the  Niger  is  contemplated.  It  will  be  directed  to 
the  promotion  of  civilization  in  Africa,  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  sources  of  commerce. 

A  deputation,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  had  an  interview  with 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  at  his  official  residence  in 
Downing  street,  to  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  telescope  of  great  optical  power  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  nebulsc  of  that  region  of  the 
heavens. 

The  tomb  of  the  Tradescants  in  Lambeth  church¬ 
yard  has  been  restored.  These  eminent  naturalists 
and  antiquarians,  who  resided  in  South  Lambeth, 
and  whose  quaint  old  mansion  is  still  preserved,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road  from  London  that  leads  to 
Stockwell,  died  in  the  period  1638  1652.  The 
tomb  in  Si  Mary’s  churchyard  was  originally 
erected  in  1662. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  speaks  highly  of  the 
projected  oceanic  canal  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic.  ”  It  will  render  the  whole  globe  more 
easy  to  be  travelled  over;  this  little  globe,  of 
which  Christopher  Ckilumbua,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  said,  *  El  mundo  espooa’  ” 

M.  Arago,  whoee  health  has  so  far  improved  that 
he  is  able  to  peruse  the  correspondence  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  just  announced  that  a 
new  and  very  fine  comet  was  discovered  in  the 
evening  of  the  19th  simultaneously  by  several 
observers. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Moscow  had  been 
closed  after  attaining  great  success ;  668  exhibitors 
had  contributed,  and  the  Exhibition  its^-lf  bad  been 
visited  by  35,<X>0  persons  altogether.  ’The  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  whole  had  been  made  by  a  German 
architect  of  the  name  of  Richter. 
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